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Texts and abbreviations 





On the editions used as a basis for the translations see PP- 3-4 below. It has 
seemed unnecessary to give a list of the works and editions of the ОЯ | a 
Greek writers cited in the notes. Names of authors, and titles of КАНКЫ. 
and modern works, are abbreviated in ways that are standard or otherwise 

self-explanatory. An exception may usefully be made in the case of ke 
technical writings of the Greek musicologists: | have mentioned below all 
those to which my commentary refers, explaining the system of reference | 
have adopted in cach case. An asterisk against the name of a work indicates 
that a translation of it, in whole or in part, will appear in the second volume. 
These titles are followed by a list of other abbreviations that mig ıt require 
explanation. | Қасыма” 


Anon. Bell. Anonyma de Musica Scripta Bellermanniana ed. D. 
Najock, Leipzig 1975. Cited by section number. | — 


* Arist. Quint. Aristides Quintilianus, De Musica ed. R. P. Winn- | 
ington-Ingram, Leipzig 1965. Cited by Winnington- - 


, 
1 
- 


= 


Ingram's page and line numbers. БАСАР 


* Aristox. El. Harm. Aristoxenus, Elementa Harmonica ed. К. da R 
Rome 1:954. Cited by Meibom's page and 
numbers. гой nd 

Bacch. Bacchius, Eisagoge, in C. von Jan, Musici Scrip 
Graeci, Leipzig 1895. Cited by Jan's page an 
numbers. _ Lcx NN 

Cleonides Cleonides, Eisagoge, in Jan op. cit. Cited by Jan s page 
and line numbers. . e 

Gaudentius Gaudentius, Eisagoge, in Ja 
page and line numbers. 






5%. 












* Nicom. 


Philodemus 


Pollux 


Чан _ 
alina Tiimi 
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“Рго!. Harm. 


Theon Smyrn. 


* Sect. Сан. 


Texts and abbreviations 


Prolemv. Harmonics ed. l. During, Goteborg 1930, 
Cited by Düring's page and line numbers. 

Theon Smyrnaeus, De Musica ed. E. Hiller, Leipzig 
1878. Cited by Hiller's page and line numbers, 
‘Euclid) Sectio Canonis, 1n Jan op. cit. Cited by Jan's 
page and line numbers. 


d ditone. ts 

DK H. Diels and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsok- 
ratiker, 8th edition, Berlin 1956-59. 

Jacoby F. Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
Berlin 1923. | | | 

Kock T. Kock, Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta, Leipzig 
1880-8. | un 

Lasserre Plutarque de la Musique ed. F. Lasserre, Olten and 


Lobel-Page 


Lausanne 1954. | 
Poetarum Lesbiorum Fragmenta eds. E. Lobel and D. 
Page, Oxford 1955. 


LS] A Greek-English Lexicon compiled by H. G. Liddell 
| and R. Scott, revised by H. S. Jones, Oxford 1968. 

P.M.G. Poetae Melici Graeci ed. D. Page, Oxford 1962. 

q quarter-tone. 

5 semitone. 

t tone. 

W. and R. Plutarque: de la Musique, eds. Н. Weil and T. Ке- 


nach, Paris 1900. 

+ (when it follows a letter representing a note of the modern scale) indicates 
that the note is raised by a quarter-tone. 

3, f, etc. in lists of musical intervals indicate fractions of a tone. 


Bold numerals are used to number the passages quoted in this volume. In 
the notes and Appendices, references to passages by number are usually 
followed by the names of author and work, and a more precise indication of 
the portion of the text to which reference is being made. Thus, for example, 
passage 27 is the whole of Pindar's twelfth Pythian Ode: line 13 of the Ode 
would be referred to in the form 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12.13. 








Transliteration of Greek words 


cud Greek words are spelled differently In different dialects. , 

“him of individual authors. i transliterating them | have normally rers; 
the form given їп the nan Note especially that “е is Haas 
able with ff (so that Є.Б. "glossa = glotta’), and the prefix = 
equivalent tO ‘syn’ (so that e.g. xynaulia' = Synaulia'), A long 
"d es replaces “ê” Greek has different letters for short and long *e' 
snd long ‘o: except in proper names [have indicated the long form 
vier the vowel. The Greek upsilon is usually represented by *у', bur in 
diphthongs and occasionally elsewhere by ^i. Proper ташы в 
„iven in "Latinised form (e.g. ‘Thucydides’ rather than Thoukydides'): in 
particular, the letter “С is used here for the Greek kappa, whereas in 
rransliterating words other than proper names 1 have used ‘k’. The letter chi 
always appears as ‘ch’. 
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4 by a line 
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Greek musical writings 


4 : Tb 
| PM A. ^e s Tu ; ER | Ss ete 
«tr easily to be found, mentioning 1n the FORES die diee at which 1 25 T 5 
БАРЫ ed a different reading. For the Aristotelian Problems, Theo. 2555: 
E usb | ps Plutarch and Athenaeus І have used the Loeb editions, AE: 
phrastus, отар0, Porn 7. е ba ee ct | CE Е 
Pollux the Teubner edition, for the Hibeh musical papyrus the text 2 5 Усер 
i rins tempe | ‘cee Ch. ra n. 1), for Sappho the text j 5142555 
ted by Grenfell and Hunt (see Ch. hs app ext in 552242 
printed 0) x in P.M.G. All the other translations a 359506 
1 obel—Page, and for Timotheus that re 2 Ерб 
“tear сл ov TS. dan 
based on the Oxford Classical Texts Bey з.Е 
“шұ 
- 4 : Т ғ. à в | 1 Т ce "= = i m r= = 
Anv understanding of the texts requires а familiarity with the gene ral nature 1 LE i 
of the musical instruments that the Greeks employed. Some points of detail EE 25 3Г4< 
of the | : Т , Ез 989% 
аге discussed in tootnotes to relevant pieces of text, but It SEEMS appropriate, #2 a Ы > 5. 
are 15: a А F Ls 
NT Кг Н sketc main types, if only to cle 525 
as a preliminary, to offer а rough sketch of the УР ! vari eis 
a few pervasive misconceptions. — : i | 28 
The principal stringed instruments аге designated by the names phorminx, 3 


kithara. lyra and barbitos. I shall follow the practice of the late Greek 
commentators and most modern scholars, and use these words to refer to 
instruments of four fairly distinct types, though many Greek literary writers 
employed them quite indiscriminately (see Ch. 1 n. 19, with the references 
given there). 

All four instruments consisted of a sound-box, to which two arms were 
attached, the arms being joined by a crossbar near the end furthest from the 
sound-box (Fig. 1). The strings were usually made of twisted gut: they were 
of equal length, differing only in thickness and tension, and ran from an 
attachment at the bottom of the box, over a bridge, and up to the crossbar, to 
which they were fixed by strips of raw leather (kollopes). The kollopes were 
twisted on the bar to adjust tension. The instruments were held by their 
performers in any of a number of positions, but always to the left side of the 
body, commonly supported by a cloth band running from the base of the 
instrument's outer arm to the player's left wrist. They were usually played 
with a large plectrum, held in the player's right hand: the fingers of the left 
hand were also employed, both to pick out melodic figures, and to damp 
strings that were not required to sound when the plectrum was swept across 
the whole set. The earliest instruments of the Archaic period had three or 
four strings, though pictures from Minoan times in Crete, centuries before, 
show exa mples with seven. Seven became the norm from the seventh century, 

nore: OF instruments with as many as twelve, but these were 


rec TTA i | 5 
Копей scandalous by conservatives and were always exceptional. Ordi- 
nary instruments continued to h a 





borminx) and 


in other contemporary 
h and fifth centuries. It is play 


2 Detail of the ‘Orpheus Fresc 
an period 
repeated in the ornamentanon 


Mycenae 
orp 


SINE 






5; 2 zygon; 3 péchys; 4 chordé; 5 magas; 6 


ectrum; 8 cloth band for wrist. 


= i P EM 1 
ave seven or eight. = 

The technique required tr с gite | i ris 

E Puce ace to support the instrument in the proper position, 8 E | 
| KENE Ke = ngers of the left hand free to damp and pluck, is not I -È 
kithara. Wh Sei Беделі with an instrument as large as the concert Š 5 
Pe reni = кеа cas 5 seen in outline in Figs. 9 and ro. My own 5% 
Sa est that the lowe s dos 25 | = 
against the player's body by er corner of the kithara must be trapped nu 


his left elbow: the tension of the cloth band. 
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| "aea iral late 
Dancers at the Tarentine festival of the Carneia. Italian, 
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Xenophon. Girls perform acrobatic dances, accompanied by ано: and z 
brotala. Attic, about 440 B.C. 
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which needs to be ca refully adjusted, 15 used to pu the instrument 
the body, and also to steady the sound-box against the player s left 
The arm must then be held «ШІ. The left hand can move a little 
wrist, but most of its work must be done by independent moveme 
fingers alone. It may be the restrictions imposed by this te 
explain why the strings of Greek instruments in this family a 


































toward. 
forearm 
from the 
nts of the 
chnique th at 


re always set 
closely. together, within the span of a hand: those of some carly Middle 


Eastern lyres are placed much further apart, | f 
Of the four types, what I shall call the phorminx (Figs. з and 4) belon 
principally to the Homeric bards and their immediate successors, The name 
survived, applied to more developed forms, but professionals abandoned the 
instrument at quite an early date, though it never entirely disappeared, Its 
most direct descendant in terms of shape and structure seems to be the 
so-called cradle-kithara (Figs. 8 and тт), of which an ancestor existed in 
Mycenaean times (Fig. 2), This style of instrument, in a number of variants, 
was redeveloped in the seventh century and continued in use down to the 
fifth at least, but from the sixth century, if not earlier, what we may call the 
kithara proper, or concert kithara (Figs. 9 and то), was almost always pre- 
ferred for the purpose of public performance. Apart from its strings and 
kollopes, this instrument, like the phorminx and the cradle-kithara, was 
wooden throughout: it was quite large, often a metre or more in height, solid 
in construction, and capable of producing a substantial volume of sound. 
The lyra (Figs. 7, 8 and 11) is well known. Its sound-box was made from a 
tortoiseshell, or sometimes from wood carved and painted to represent tor- 
toiseshell, its opening being covered with a membrane of thin hide. Its arms 
were usually wooden, but sometimes made from an animal's horns. (Its 
construction is described in detail in 21 Hymn to Hermes.) It was a light 
instrument, soft in timbre, used mainly for private, small-scale music- 
making, and in the system of general education that was intended to instil 
the cultural awareness proper to a citizen, rather than any professional 
fest elongate and raped ip Та йа. өші 6 тау м әйелді 
much longer arms gave ita a а Hache eter dey: a, Ет 
especially with the revelries dedic a. m des юш, ae po 
slave dre E dios : es o us and in vase paintings 15 
ыы dra solo inc, e dressed as satyrs. The kithara appears 
nt in its own right, and kitharai and lyrai were 
ental performances in conjunction with wind 


à principal role of all four types was in the accompani- 
oice, 





also used in pu rely instrum 
instruments. Bur th 
pu of the human 
is атои wind instrument was the aulos (Fig. 12), whose name 

instrument, Comes misleadingly translated ‘flute’. It was in fact a reed 
to that of the iesus always, equipped with a ‘double reed’ comparable 
may have been known 990с. Single" or ‘beating’ reeds of the clarinet type 
mouthpiece of this um Our perio l, but the evidence is inconclusive. (On ) 
E EA “ment see particularly 163 Theophrastus, Hist- 
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Introduction 


1% 
its the one that resembles the 


Plant. 1У.1 1.1-7.) Of more modern instrumer 
aulos most closely is | probably the shawm. Like all such 
is performance required considerable muscular effort: С 
commonly wore a strap called the phorbeia to support the m 
cheeks. | | | 

The aulos is mentioned by Homer, but it seems to have become fully 
established in Greece during the seventh century, (Most Greek writers trace 
its origins LO Phrygia.) In outline, It consisted of a rced fitted to à bulbous 
section of tube called the bolmos, below which came a second, short section 
known as the bypholmion, this in turn being attached to the main pipe. The 
bore of this pipe was usually cylindrical, and would therefore have produced 
notes of a deeper pitch than a conical bore of similar length. It had finger- 
holes, often (but not always) drilled into the side of the pipe, rather than the 
top. The earliest aidoi had four such holes, one for each finger, since each 
aulos was fingered with one hand, and the thumb was generally used only to 
support the instrument, (Thumb-holes do exist on some surviving pipes.) 
Perhaps in the later sixth century, and certainly in the fifth and fourth, 
devices for opening and closing extra finger-holes were developed: these 
took the form of metal collars that could be rotated by a movement of the 
finger. By the fifth century, possibly earlier, the principle of the ‘speaker hole’ 
was also known and employed, to give easier access to the upper harmonics 
(see 25 Strabo 9.3.10 and especially 187 ps.-Plut. 1 138b). The pipes of these 
instruments were made from a wide variety of materials, usually wood, 
sometimes bone or horn, occasionally reed, metal, or even pottery. 

Auloi were almost always played in pairs, each aulos being a self- | 
contained, separate instrument (Figs, 12—17). Their mouthpieces were held 
side by side in the player's mouth. Sometimes the two pipes were of equal 
size, sometimes not: in the latter case the left-hand aulos seems always to 
have been the larger. The purpose of this practice is a matter of dispute, and | 
probably it had no single, invariable function. It is likely that one pipe a 
sometimes supplied the melody of the other with a “moving rar ye 
companiment; but there are indications that both might have had fully | | 
melodic parts to play. | E ETE 

Very Many ансы of auloi are distinguished by our sou ROME 
cannot now be sure of the precise character of all of them. (Sce ie и 1 
the discussions in Athenaeus, 188—9.) In general, the music of the au ble. of 
dramatic and emotional: it was versatile in mood and effect, ae as 
blaring vigour, plangent lamentation or sensual SUBE m toil queens 
used to create vivid and diverse forms of ‘representation . Autor 


roles in solo concert performance, in the Re ec 12 buc ditve ndi 
ecstatic dancing of the cults of Dionysus and Cy Алык ое СОГ) t 
were in fact few niches in Greek culture where they PEN: sf athletic б 

play. Their range extended from the accompaniment e ers 
through dancing of all sorts, to the often laşa аре банка 


drunken dinner-parties (Figs. 14—16). It was their € | 


Instru ments, 
reek auletes 
muscles of their 
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16 Greek musical writings 


+ was their outstanding characteristic, endearing them to their 
that was d to the bulk of the public, but earning them the vigoro 
— a eonsetvative moralisers and social theorists as Plato, 
"ot 8 other melodic instruments used by the Greeks, the one most 
commonly mentioned is the syrinx or 'Pan-pipe It had little ог no pl 
serious ‘art’ music (i.e., in the Greek context, the music of the ela 
religious festivals and competitions), and was largely confined to pastoral or 
‘folk’ settings. Its general structure I5 too well known to need discussion here 
(but see further 121-8 with notes, and 175 ps.-Ar. Probs. XIX.23), It was 
probably from the syrinx that the principle of the organ was Originally 
derived (see the discussion of the bydraulis, the *water-organ', in 188 Ath, 
174a ff), This form of the syrinx is properly called the *many-reeded' (poly. 
kalamos) syrinx: a single-pipe (monokalamos) syrinx was also used, in simi- 
lar contexts. It had finger-holes like the aulos, but was blown, like the 
Pan-pipe, across the open end of the tube, without a mouthpiece of any sort, 
Whether the Greeks had anything comparable to a true flute is uncertain: see 
188 Ath. 174b and 175e ff, with notes, on the subject of the monaulos and 
the photinx. The only other wind instrument of any significance was the 
salpinx, a kind of trumpet: it was an instrument of martial summons, or used 


to give signals at the games, very seldom considered as a means of creating 
music. 


us disap. 


асе in 
borate 


As to stringed instruments, various other types were known. Fifth-century 
vase paintings show a number of forms of harp (one form is shown in Fig. 
1 1), and harps are mentioned by our literary sources in a number of contexts. 
The generic term for a harp is psalterion, literally ‘plucked instrument’, and 
as this designation suggests they were usually plucked with the fingers of 
both hands, not struck with a plectrum. At times they may have been quite 
widespread, but they were always treated as essentially foreign. Our sources 
often speak also of *many-stringed" instruments as а general class, and it is 
ates that they usually seem to have in mind. But difficulties arise as soon as 
ا‎ ec identify the special types of harp to which the plethora of more 
Peon names refer, names such as trigonos, pektis, magadis, sambyke. With 
oe cud of trigonos, we have no clear and unambiguous 
to the types sh ae in Fi ee and cannot readily match the A 
S eet by ar ic. urviving pictures. Though all of them are call | 
а роде former. р Others appear го contradict бу 
(see 196 Ath. 6336 ff) ы; E instance, that the sambyke was not a harp at à 
using the names consistent} У сазе 1t seems likely that the sources are ПО 
understan ae Y: some of our later authorities patently fail to 

Necked ins 
hey were оь Ren arable to the guitar or lute, also existed, though 
slight. The ys on апд our literary and iconographical evidence ÎS 
"27,7, He usual word for caters conographical evict 
183 N | 22 SI an instrument is pandoura: see 188 Ath. 
| reek music-ma i ee harps attained a substantial statut 
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Ath. 635a—b) they seem to have been largely confined to private and dom- 
estic entertainments. Peculiar new importations from abroad sometimes had 
a short-lived public vogue as curiosities, as did inventions such as the epi- 
goneion (perhaps a sort of zither: see 188 Ath. 183c-d) and the extra- 
ordinary contrivance known as the tripous (196 Ath. 637b-f): but the 
kithara and the aulos remained unchallenged, to the end of our period, as the 
only serious instruments of public music. 

As well as melodic instruments, percussion was widely employed. Its main 
role, naturally enough, was as an accompaniment to dancing, and it attained 
a special prominence in the wilder and more ecstatic rituals of the mystery 
cults, especially the predominantly female cult of Cybele. There, and hardly 
less in the revels of Dionysus, it was as essential an ingredient as the aulos. 
References to cymbals (kymbala) and small hand-drums or tambourines 
(tympana, Fig. 18) are common, but the instruments mentioned and depic- 
ted most often are krotala or krembala, hand-held clappers comparable to 
castanets, but substantially larger (Figs. 15 and 16). They were usually 
wooden, sometimes metal: shells or pieces of pottery could serve the same 
purpose. They appear as accompaniments to dance of all sorts, public and 
private, not only in cult; but there are suggestions in some authors (e.g. 140 
Aristoph. Frogs 1304—7) that they went with a type of music that was 
orgiastic and unseemly, not elevated and dignified. They are natural associ- 
ates of Dionysus and the aulos, rather than Apollo and the kithara. 











































CHAPTER I 


Homer 


| А Шай e Odyssey are the earliest works of Greek literature tha 
Though or ES 42 Monde a civilisation and a tradition of epic jos 2 
pem 9 ре hundred years older. Versions of these heroic tales had been fold a 
M onc of Mycenaean kings, and reflected the social forms and ideals of their time: 
but they survived on the lips of story-tellers and minstrels through the centuries oí 
darkness and confusion that followed the downfall of their culture. No doubt they 
underwent various changes during this long period, each minstrel presenting the 
material afresh, to suit his own vision and the sensibilities of his audience: but the 
formulaic techniques of oral poetry, together with an enduring nostalgia for the 
golden age that the epics described, probably ensured that these changes were not 
great, and that they appeared more as additions of descriptive detail and minor 
narrative episodes than as modifications of real substance. In the new prosperity of 
the eighth century, or just possibly the ninth, the poet or poets known to us as Homer 
created, from these materials of traditional theme, metre and language, the two great 
epics in a form very close to that in which we now have them. Of Homer himself we 
know nothing at all: the stories told about him in later antiquity are the merest 
fictions. 

The earlier poems were composed and transmitted by word of mouth. They were 
designed originally for performance in a king’s hall over the wine, in the manner that 
Homer himself describes. They were chanted by a professional minstrel, accompany- 
ing himself on the stringed instrument which Homer calls the phorminx. The same 
method of performance probably survived into Homer's own time, though the great 
courts had gone: we know that musical renderings of epics were used and elaborated 
С eee domiy һу Теграпдег апд Archilochus, and Hesiod certainly sang, 
had а ра were performed in that way. But the context of performance 
Homer’s poems is ie denis: d presentation had also grown up alongside the old. 
pedoman i бы not designed as after-dinner entertainments, but as pieces for 

mance іп the great public festivals thar took place in various Greek centres 


from the eighth century onwarde 522. Қа A DN = 
festival te ey la onwards, being recited in their entirety in the quadrennial 


"estiva | ter (from the middle of the sixth centu ) at the Panathenaea 
Eat ft was probably at this time that a canonical text vds firmly establishe 

mission, and quite : oe writing had certainly played а part in their earlier trans 
СОЎ 

_ performance. The recites were ara Pos the major change in the form of еріс 

dr rs called rhapsódoi: their performances were spoke 

iruments. They were not, like the minstrels Homer 

nemselves: they recited other people's work, espe 

small, were their main forum, perhaps their on 

"опа! events, such as the funeral games of а kine 

550 li, and ma 'minor but regular local celebration 






d performers from all over the Greek | 
















































Homer 19 
in the кы m and persisted alongside the rha | 
were in fact scarcely rivals, since musical perfo à ae : | 
rbapsodoi, attempted only relatively short сайы asd "us m E as he er 
appreciated in a very different way. In the hands of Terpander and ARR йз bens | 
successors, musical performances of Homeric excerpts were transformed bom: ees 
chantings into fully melodic pieces for a solo singer, accompanying himself on the bith. 
ara, and they made a major contribution to the development of what later authors call 
the kitharodic nomos (see particularly Ch. 15, Appendix А). By the sixth cen r this 
kitharodic style had become a sophisticated and technically elaborare musical vehicle of 
dramatic expression. 44 

Homer's exalted status in later Greek culture was not founded only on his role as the 
favourite author of works for public performance: his poems were also learned | һу ordi- 
nary citizens as a normal and essential part of their general education. It would be hard to 
exaggerate their influence in establishing and perpetuating the framework of self-image 
and ideal that underpinned the special character of Greek society. They were the 
touchstone of all good poetry and drama; but more importantly they were for centuries 
the basis of every civilised person's conception of a man's stature in the order of things, of 
the values by which he should live, and of his relation to the gods and the forces of nature. 


psodic style. The two methods 


(т) Шай 


Whether it took a religious or а secular form, music was, for the Greeks, pri- 
marily an accompaniment and an expression of joy. Hence it is not surprising 
that the Iliad, a story of war, pain, doom and hardship, has few allusions to 
music, and of these the most significant occur in passages not directly con- 
cerned with themes of battle. There are some minor exceptions. Арап | 
hears the Trojans playing anuloi and syringes at night by their campfires | 
(11.1 1—13). The salpinx has а mention (ху.219), but it is an instrument of 
military summons, not of music. More importantly, there are two references 
to the ‘pacan’, illustrating two of the main senses of this versatile word. Pasion 
is a title of Apollo, and means ‘Healer’ (cf. e.g. тоо Eurip. lon 125-7): asin 1 
below, a paean may bea prayer for healing or deliverance (cf. e.g. тот Eurip. 
Heracles 820-1, 102 Soph. О.Т. 4—5). It may also be a song of victory, when 
deliverance has come: this is its role in 2. (Cf. e.g. 75 Soph. Trach. 205~21,76 г 
Eurip. Heracles 674-96.) Tragedy offers а number of variants on these main E 
senses: see particularly 103—9, and cf. also 20 Hymn to Apollo 516-19, 
Plato, Symp. 1774. 


I Iliad 1.472—3 | 
The Greek army has been smitten with a pla мс 


And all day long the young Achaeans sought to please the god ` Pa ет 

dance," singing a beautiful pacan, celebrating far-working Apollo in songi 
and he heard it and was delighted in his heart. — — — — хал ыы 

! The word molpé usually designates the combined аспуну WI nal word 
though the emphasis asis 15 ОП song: it is sometimes” шиле тте тсс E 
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meaning ‘dance’, asat g Od. 152. 1 Ks. 
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зо — Greek musical writings 
2 Шай Xxi1.39174 


From Achilles’ speech to the Greeks, after he has killed Hector. 


arriors, let 115 po го the hollow ships, carrying thi 
ап: we have won great glory: we have killed ma 
Trojans used to acclaim like a god in their City, 


Come now, Achacan w 

corpse and singing à pae 

nificent Hector, whom the 
Despite its close connections with joyfulness, music also had a place in 
lamentation, though it is music of a very specialised kind. The later book 
of the Шай have a number of brief references to the practices involved 2 
mourning, and one major set piece, at the end ab Tis раа у 


3 Шай XXIV.7 19-76 (excerpts) 
The Trojans" lament tor Hector. 


When thev had brought him into the splendid palace, they laid him on a bed, 
worked with the auger, and beside it they placed singers to be leaders? of the 
laments. They sang a melancholy dirge, and the women wailed in answer, 
White-armed Andromache led the women’s lament,’ cradling in her hands 
the head of man-killing Hector: ‘Husband, you are dead before your 
ше...” 

[4s] Thus she spoke, weeping, and the women wailed in answer. Next, 
Hecabe led them in the loud lament: “Hector, of all my children much the 
dearest to my heart . . .' 

[o] Thus she spoke, weeping, and aroused uncontrollable cries. Then, 
thirdly, Helen led them in the lament: *Hector, dearest to my heart of all my 
husband's brothers . . .' | 

[re]. Thus she spoke, weeping, and the countless people groaned in answer. 





| bt The last two sentences are probably intended to represent the words of the pacan. 
| athos. These laments, of which there are good later examples in fifth-centur 
: 2 тақай, were antiphonal, the leader (exarchos) uttering a phrase or sometimes an 
ee song of lamentation, the other mourners responding with exclamanons or 
Sentences of grief. The latter clement is expressed here by "the women wailed in 
Seed oder mer much the larger part is given to the leader. The Шад contains 
see q1 Ach руа: see XVII. so ff, 316, хх. 17. For some examples іп. á 
Resch с ersa 1038 б, 42 Eurip. Helen 164 4,44 Phoen. 1033 f, $1 17.1790 






COS cust in many other forms of song and dance. Sec c.g. 7 ll, xv1U.605-6 9 
hn fe Lo РОН 1-206, x 23, 6s Eurip. Bacch. 151 ff, 85 Heracles 760 fi 
Lobel-Page), Aesch. Eum. тозу ff | 
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But the principal referenc | 
Ж r "ees to music deal with occasi 

катар тана жол GP X | SIONS proper to 

peacetime, or at least not specific to war, Book Ix contains our ad to 

mention of purely private music-m aking. rliest clear 


4 Шаа 1x.182—94 


Ajax and Odysseus have been sent to 

quarrel with Agamemnon. 
The two of them walked along the shore of the loud-roarii ravi 
fervently to the god who holds and shakes the earth фе. POSS 
would be easy to win over the proud heart of Achilles, When they came to the 
tents and ships of the Myrmidons, they found him beguiling his heart with 
the clear-sounding phorminx. lt was beautiful and skilfully decorated, and 
the crossbar on it was silver: Achilles had chosen it from the spoils when he 
sacked the city of Eétion.’ With it he was giving delight to his heart, and 
singing the famous deeds of men. [190] Patroclus was sitting alone in silence 
opposite him, waiting for Achilles to finish his singing. The two men came 
forward, Odysseus in the lead, and stood in front of Achilles; and he jumped 
up in surprise, with his phorminx in his hand, from the seat where he had 
been sitting. 


try to persuade Achilles to abandon his 


In three passages the musical content has nothing whatever to do with war. 
The story of Thamyris is a legend with a moral, mentioned quite casually in 
passing. The allusion to the dances of Artemis, and above all the scenes of 
singing and dancing depicted on Achilles’ shield, are deliberate evocations 
of the joys of peace, setting off the grim ugliness of war. 


5 Iliad 11.594—600 

From the ‘Catalogue of Ships’. 
There were the men of Pteleos and Helos, and of Dorion, where the Muses 
met Thamyris the Thracian and put a stop to his singing, as he was going 
from the home of Oechalian Eurytus in Oechalia. For he had boasted Жарын 





Zeus, were singing. In their fury they struck him bli d: they А гая у 
divine gift of song, and made him forget his kitharist’s skill. 


7 The phorminx described here is no ordinary household i "ume It, £ бына е” 
enough to be picked up comfortably, as the last lines of the qi — iru 
* | i | { - | of workmanship i г | а а йы, пт а Y a р ier = 
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6 Шай ху1.179-83 
Part of a description of the troops under Achilles’ command, 


The second company was led by warlike Eudorus, a love-child of Poly, 
жедел in the dance, daughter of Phylas. She was loved Бу Неше 


slayer of Argus, whose eyes caught sight of her among the girls sing; кел 


dancing" in the chorus of Artemis, the huntress with the golden distaff, 


7 Шаа xv111.490—606 (excerpts) 


Hephaestus, the god of fire and of metal-working, makes a wonderful ser of 






arms for Achilles. It includes a shield, decorated with pictures 5 


people engaged in a profusion of activities, drawn from many aspects of 


Greek life. It is described in detail at lines 478—608: its references to music 


appear in the following excerpts. The central idea is used again in the 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles, one scene of which (17) 15 an interesti ing vari- 


ant on Homer's depiction of a wedding. 


[4904] Оп the shield he made two cities of mortal men. In one of them 
weddings and banquets were in progress: they were leading the brides from 
their houses through the town with blazing torches, and a loud wedding- 
song rose up." Young men whirled in the dance, while among them auloi 
and phorminges gave out their cry; and the women stood in their doorways 
admiring the sight. 

[523-8] 


Cattle rustlers are depicted, lying in wait for a herd. 


Two scouts were posted at a distance from the group, to watch till they could 
see the sheep and crook-horned cattle. These soon appeared, and two 


century it is sometimes reserved for one who plays without singing, while a kithar- 
a enm а singer who accompanies himself on such e But m 
the Titans ad the wo gst have composed a lay on the theme of the war berween 
story sec Enn 16 Во (187 ps.-Plut. 1152b-c). For another version of the present 
tho: who aip. Rhesus 915-25. The warning against hybris provided by stories of 

kaon challenged the gods is a favourite subject of Greek legend: for anothet 


tice from ver та нез presuppose, was a well-established element of Greek prac 


ою m 
PE The tymenaios, Бала Ас, Hymen 18 Hymn to Apollo 154 ff and notes. | 
tages: at the w 'dding feast, P RENS & Ww Cn H 1 
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herdsmen followed them, 
thought of a trap. 


[567-72] 


enjoying themselves on their Syringes: they had no 


Grape-picking. 


Girls and cheerful boys were carrying the honey-sweet fruit i woven. 
kets, and in the midst of them a boy sped lee ыт his Pond 
sounding phorminx, and sang the beautiful Linus song"? in a piping voice. 
The others followed him, stamping in unison, skipping on their feet with 
singing and joyful shouts. 

[590-606] The illustrious lame god next decorated it with a dancing- 
ground," like the one that Daedalus designed in broad Cnossos for 
beautiful-haired Ariadne. In it young men and marriageable'* maidens were 
dancing, holding one another's hands by the wrist. The girls wore light 
linen, the men well-woven tunics faintly glossy with olive oil: the girls had 
beautiful garlands, and the men had golden daggers hanging from silver 
belts. At one time they would run round swiftly on skilful feet, just as when a 
potter sits and spins his wheel with his hands to try it out, to see if it runs 
smoothly. At another time they would run in lines towards one another. À 


V Linus: a legendary musician (cf. 187 ps.-Plur. 11522). According to the commonest 
tradition, his untimely death provoked universal mourning, commemorated in the 
Linus song or linōidis. (For a reconstruction of the song see P.M.G. 880. See also 
Paus. 1.43.7, IX.29.6.) The exclamation “ai Linon’ (‘alas for Linus’) became a cry used 
in mourning of every kind: it seems also to have been transformed into a noun, 
Soph. Ajax 627, Eurip. Orestes 1395-7, 42 Helen 171.) According to Herodotus 
(11.79), versions of the story and the song existed throughout the world: he mentions 
an Egyptian example. The song is evidently not merely a lament for a musician. The 
present reference suggests that it was associated with the harvest, and it may well- 
have been a song fora personification of the cycle of nature, fruitful in its death and 2 
renewable through the seed. This would explain the ubiquitousne | of forms ms whach 

Herodotus recognises as resembling it: сі. 188 and 189 Ath. 1744-1752, 619-6202, 

cheerful occasions (189 619c); and the harvest has an a 





es Linus, a most lovely son, whom all mortals that are singers and kitharssts! ewal 
at feasts and dances, beginning and ending with an invocanon of Linus.’ There seem 
7 Choros: the word may mean a group of singers or dancers, or their performance, ОГ | 
(as at 10 Od. vin. o) the place where they pe ince. Н Шу thought that m has | 
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eat crowd stood round the lovely dance in delight; and two 4, 
knot the dance, whirled in the midst of them, Tumblers 


Musical prowess, though recognised as a genuine skill (xm. 
gren cae of the Odyssey), 15 one that may conflict with 42 У and 
expected of a warrior. Paris in particular is represented as a little tog du 
and sophisticated for war: Hector rebukes him by saying that his pi 
(see n. 19 below) and the gifts of Aphrodite will not help him (ш. dz 
when he has been magically rescued from battle, and is described j n 
as if he were going to a dance, or as if he had just stopped е. 
down (11.393-4), this is not altogether a compliment. Priam insults hs 
remaining sons by calling them ‘liars, dancers, champions at beating the 
dance floor’ (Xx1v.261). (For some later reflections on this theme Ste epo 
151 Plato, Rep. 4100 ff, cf. Symp. 179d.) The true place of music, dt 
world of the heroes, is at the relaxation of a banquet, and it is here that we 
find it richly depicted in the Odyssey. One short passage of the Iliad gives a 
foretaste. | 


8 Iliad 1.601—4 
Part of a description of a banquet of the gods. 


Thus they feasted all day until sunset, and none of them lacked appetite for 
the feast that they shared, or for the music of the splendid phorminx that 


Apollo played, or for that of the Muses, who sang, answering one another" 
with their beautiful voices. 


(2) Odyssey 


The atmosphere of the Odyssey 
the Iliad, even though faye 
reverberate, Feasting and mer 
that music is most at home, 
dance. A few musical refere 
and Circe (x 


is lighter and less oppressive than that of 
echoes of war and suffering continue to 
rry-making are part of its fabric, and it is there 
in the lays of minstrels and in festive song 
nces fall outside this framework: Calypso (V-61) 
SNP Nn 254) sing while they work at their looms; Nausicaa 
powers of mene Play а musical ball-game (vi.99—109); and the magi 
хп.36 6). Two . Hi vividly evoked by the singing of the Sirens (14 
allusions The fre ave poem's banquets are particularly rich in must 
1 Legg cee eo the regular parties indulged in by the rabble of 
(кез Th ce ілсе; тор TN HN tes, are parallel to the exarchoi of the lament 
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Penelope's suitors at Odysseus’ home in Ithaca: the second is ri | 
| Ithaca: the second ts | 

ment of Odysseus by Alcinous, king of the P is the entertain- 


haeacians, a people of fairy-tal 
charm and delighttulness, if slightly effete by аерды ЧА i соев 


Odyssey 1.150—424 (excerpts) 


[150-5] But when the suitors had eaten and drunk their fill, their thoughts 
turned to other matters, to singing and dancing;!* for they are the ornaments 
of a feast. A herald placed in the hands of Phemius a most beautiful kitharis: 
he had been forced by the suitors to be their singer. So he played the phor- 
minx and set out on his beautiful song. ® 


The song is not immediately described: a conversation berween Telemachus 
and Athena intervenes. The scene is picked up again at line 325. 


[325-31] The renowned singer was singing to them, while they sat in silence 
and listened. He sang the dreadful homecoming of the Achaeans from Troy, 
laid upon them by Pallas Athena. Wise Penelope, daughter of Icarius, recog- 
nised the divine song from the upper room, and came down the steep stair- 
case of her house. She was not alone: two servants came behind her... 


19 


Molpe and orchéstys: here molpé picks out only the element of song, since orchéstys 
plainly means ‘dance’. Here the suitors are not sitting quietly listening to the min- 
strel, bur are joining in with communal song and dance: contrast 325-6. | 

Homer never uses the form kithara: kitharis can be ап instrument (as here, and 
probably at то Od. virt. 248), or the acrivity of playing on it (If. 11.54, XHL731). 
Although according to later classifiers kithara, lyra, and phorminx are distinct 
instruments, many passages in early poetry show no tendency to differentiate them. 
The word lyra does not occur in Homer, and it seems likely that the only instrument 
in general use in the period when Homer was writing was of чеин Me 
retained the Homeric name phorminx. Mycenaean civilisation knew a number of 
types, but Homer projects back into the heroic past the one variety v th which he was 
himself familiar. When the tortoiseshell lyra and the reshaped concert Ки аға 
became widespread, Home r's words kitbaris (later kithara) "m Ы Ха ла; 
with the new term lyra, seem at first to have been used of them all interchangeably. 
Ps.-Plutarch says (187 1133c) that the form of tbe Rha beatae ен E 
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іі Homer 

[1 Bin | | E ij ТІ a & ты 27 
336-52) Then she wept, and said to the inspired singer: “Phemius | P | 5 | 
[136-52] P а die diede GEI P You knoy — [62-75] Then the herald came in, leading the trusty singer, wh | 
many other themes to soothe men, the de en and gods wh usty singer, whom the Muse 


Ich ©] та! r 1 J | . ; 
celebrate. Sit here and sing one of them, and let these people drink then eers loved, though she gave him both good and evil: she had robbed him of his 


| ! x | ight, but gave him sweet song. onous plac Үш " 

in silence, But stop this song of misery, which always" wears down my Ме: ud s i, ihe banate aaah abor pix ius зу tac 
within my breast; for inconsolable grief has come to me above all. | lament clear-sounding phorminx above Demodoaus head Te € E the 
continually, remembering my noble husband, whose fame runs through reach it with his hands. Beside him he placed a Basket yon , gue 3 
broad Greece and the heart of Argos.’ anda cup of wine, for him to drink when his heart desired. Theb id е 


But wise Telemachus answered her: "Mother, why do you grudge the hands to the good things that were set ready before them. 
trusty singer the right to give delight in whatever way his mind urges him? But when they had eaten and drunk their fill, the 


etus Muse roused the singer to 

Singers are not to blame: the cause is Zeus, who gives as he wishes to each of sing the praises of men, a lay whose fame at that time reached to the bared 

us toiling people. We should not be angry with Phemius for singing the eyil heaven, the quarrel between Odysseus and Achilles, son of Peleus . . . 

fate of the Greeks; for people always praise more highly the song that has B [83-107] That 15 what the renowned singer sang. But Odysseus took a large 

come most recently to their ears.’ загар d in ВЕ MUN A and pulled it down over his head to cover his 
After sending Penelope back to her room, Telemachus speaks to the suitors | handsome face, for he was ashamed to let tears pour from his eyes in front of 


the Phaeacians. So whenever the inspired singer paused in his singing, 


[368-71] "Suitors of my mother, you are insolent beyond bearing. Let us now Odysseus would wipe away the tears and take the cloth from his head, and 


enjoy our meal, and let there be no shouting, for it is fine to listen to a singer | picking up a two-handled cup he would pour libations to the gods. But as soon 
as good as this one, whose voice is the equal of the gods.’ as he began again, and the leaders of the Phaeacians urged him to sing, since 
But Telemachus' suggestion seems to meet with little success. After some they delighted in his lays, Odysseus again would cover his head and lament. 
conversation the narrative continues: | He succeeded in hiding his weeping from the others, except Alcinous, who was 


sitting near him, and realised what was happening, for he heard his deep~* 
groans. At once he addressed the Phaeacians, lovers of the oar. 

"Listen, leaders and counsellors of the Phaeacians. We have now had our fill 
of the feast that we have shared, and of the phorminx, yoke-fellow of the 
abundant feast.? Now let us go outside and try our hands at all kinds of sports, 


[421-4] Then they turned to the delights of dancing and lovely song, and so 
they continued until evening. Dark night came upon them as they were 
merry-making still, and then each of them went home to bed.22 | 


IO Odyssey VIN.40 — Ix.11 (excerpts) so that our guest may tell his friends, when he reaches home, how much we 
ИВЕ ИЕ | | аб Е excel all others in boxing and wrestling and jumping and ШІНДЕ, ее кі 
ar el aa clans, has given orders for the provision of a ship | With these words he led the way, and the others followed. The herald hung 

| ysseus home. He continues: the clear-sounding phorminx onits peg, and taking Demodocus by the hand he 

52 7] “Those аге my orders to the young men. You others, sceptre-bearing led him out of the house. 

а lx ny nr palace, so that we may entertain our visitor in the The games are contested. Odysseus shows his mettle with the discus, and 

has ¢ aee Pues and call the inspired singer Demodocus, for a god challenges all comers at any sport they choose, apart from running. Ајрон 

as given him in abundance the gift of song, to delight us with whatever makes a courteous reply, and goes on: 


theme his heart a) Tn l = 
With um S ш n Ed | [246-67] ‘We are not outstanding at boxing or wrestling, but we run swiftly, 

A herald rae 6 d ee t Е way; and the sceptre-bearing kings followed. and are champion sailors; and we continually delight in feasting and the 
| 9 tnc the inspired singer. | kitharis and dances [see n. 19 above], in abundant chan; es of clothes, hot 
















р А | 
= Thesongis evidently a famil; baths, and beds. Come now, those of you who are the best dancers** of the 
| Cf. Pindar, Ol. 9.48-9: ‘Praise old wine, | | won: ель ыас ек кесене 
' U. 9.48—9: ‘Praise old wine tt | ' A fourth- a есегі ive plura ; the term кие 
| muy sure lacis қ о іе бөкен new hymns A fuc Ереван, dine паја i eof қақ ania uie 
new ones (164 ps Ac | »vious that we enjoy familiar songs more than _ “epic poem’, one written in сту ‘deen in pitch’, but here probably means 
invention had bance . Probs. xix.s). But he is Writing in a time when melodic ^ Bary, lit. "heavy". It is the regular word for “deep in pitch , эш | с 
аге тоге aps hé m ет шрагаш part of music. Homer and even dre Е А шш sense ‘sad’. er 
Problem wi | 2 crits of new themes and : iter of the | Cf. e.g. 9 Od. т.152, XIII.779, ХХІ.429-39, 2 ex, - béiarmos is 
„ Present passage есйм of well-known melodies, Sce also Plato's remarks on thé "^ "Dancers bétarmon ise pese ue e drea ЕШ 
Od.» ПЕ 25-6, XVIIL зор affairs, ending at nightfall, Cf. Il. 1.472—4, 60174: The word seems to be compounded out of the verbs ¢ | ЈА 
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Phaeacians, dance," so that our guest may tell vn EE he reach. 
home, how much we excel all others at sre ip mn running and 
and song." Let someone go quickly an ; we emodocus hi 
sounding phormimx. lt Is lying somewhere in the sue E | 

So spoke godlike Alcinous; and the herald jumpe up to fetch the hollow 
phorminx from the king's house, Then nine stewards stood ар, Officials of 
the people, who used to organise everything properly at the games: d 


dancing 
S Clear. 


smoothed the dancing-place [choros: see n. 13 above], and cleared а fine, 
wide arena. The herald came up, bringing Demodocus his clear-soun die 


phorminx, and he walked into the middle. Around him stood young men in 
the first bloom of youth, skilled dancers, and they beat the sacred dance- 
ground with their feet. Odysseus watched the twinkling of their feet, and 
was astonished. | 

Then Demodocus, as he played the phorminx, set off [aneballeto: see n. 19 
above] to sing beautifully about the love of Ares and fine-wreathed 
Aphrodite. 

The story is related. 
[367-84] That is what the illustrious singer sang, and Odysseus was 
delighted in his heart as he heard it: so too were the others, the Phaeacians of 
the long oars, famous seafarers. 

Then Alcinous commanded Halios and Laodamas to dance alone, since no 
one could compete with them.” So they took in their hands a fine purple 
ball? which the clever Polybus had made; and one of them would bend over 
backwards and throw it up towards the shadowy clouds, while the other, 
leaping upwards from the ground, caught it with ease before touching the 
ground with his feet. After testing their skill with high throws of the ball, 
they danced on the fertile earth, rapidly passing the ball to and fro between 
them, while the other young men stood around the arena beating time, and a 
great sound went up. Then noble Odysseus spoke to Alcinous. 

‘Lord Alcinous, most renowned among all the people, you promised that 


your dancers ibetarmones: sec n. 26 above] were the best, and your promise 
is fulfilled. | am filled with wonder as | watch.’ 


эзш =, Educ dt, Rt PET: (This verb is etymologically related 19 
PIN, бат 2.) sense the ter А р - "es dp abl 
used to indicare the craftsmanlike skill нааш меои 
< arsate, lit. ‘play’ (like a child), 
ments ‘taper ee Alcinous’ previous advertisement of his people's attain 
hmanly connotations of d they are rather а soft-living people. On the slightly 
S Od. VLE m, С. ІП some contexts, see ЇЇ. 11.54, 393—4, ХХІУ-261. 
ing a j $. But contrast the special character of one kind of dance nce: 1 
imelpestbar to terrible Ares, at close quarters’. 529% 


= Ч 
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Homer 29 
Odysseus is given presents and a 
Phaeacians at dinner, 


warm bath, after which he goes to join the 
[469-99] Не sat down on a seat beside King Alcinous. They were already 
serving the portions and mixing the wine. Then the herald came in, leading 
the trusty singer Demodocus, honoured by the people. He sat him in the 
midst of the banqueters, against a great pillar. Then subtle Odysseus spoke 
to the herald, after carving a slice from the back of a white-tusked boar – 
more than half was left, and there was rich fat on both sides. ‘Here, herald 
take this to Demodocus for him to eat, witha greeting from me, sad though | 
am. For singers are given honour and respect by all people on the earth, since 
the Muse has taught them their songs, and she loves the race of singers.’ 

So he spoke, and the herald took it in his hands and gave it to the noble 
Demodocus. He accepted it with pleasure in his heart. Then they laid their 
hands to the good things that were set before them, But when they had eaten 
and drunk their fill, subtle Odysseus spoke to Demodocus. 

‘Demodocus, of all men I praise you most highly. It was either the Muse, 
the child of Zeus, who taught you, or Apollo [cf. 13 Od. xx11.347-8]. You 
sing the sufferings of the Achaeans extraordinarily well, all that they did and 
suffered and laboured, almost as though you had been there yourself, or had 
heard it from a witness." But now change your theme, and sing the making 
of the wooden horse, which Epeius made with Athena’s help, the crafty 
device which noble Odysseus brought that day to the citadel, after filling it 
with men who then sacked Troy. If you can narrate all that in the proper 
way, I shall not hesitate in saying to all men how generously the god has 
endowed you with divine song.’ | 

So he spoke; and Demodocus, having begun by invoking the god,” re- 
vealed the song. 


Odysseus is again greatly affected by Demodocus’ singing, and is pressed by 
Alcinous to reveal his true identity. At the beginning of the next book he 
begins his story. 


(к1-11| Subtle Odysseus answered the king: ‘Lord Alcinous, Dor N 
ned among all the people, it is a fine thing to listen to a singer such as this onc, 
whose voice is the equal of the gods’. For myself, | would ре dat 59 
accomplishment is more delightful than when good cheer reigns 


the people, and banqueters sit next to one another in a house listening to a 


singer, while beside them are tables covered with bread and meat, and a 


? The implication appe то be that Demodocus had composed 
himself: yet we are told earlier (line 74) that it was а song px 
E о виа ny eoe 
many linguisti formulae, were shared by all singers bot gum un 


„юн дї: / 
Fd ыы - 
* à Т 


the singer made of it was his own. Cf. 9 Od. 1.341 and 351-2 ™ d Ті хе z | T p 
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wine-server draws wine from the mixing- bowl and carries it 
into the cups. This, | think, 15 the finest thing of all. 
A passage of Book xxiii represents the sounds of a celebration of a ones 
kind. After the suitors have been killed, Odysseus gives orders for Special 


dancing, to give the impression that a wedding feast is going on, so thie 
leading passers-by about the real state of affairs. . 


round to Pour 


11 Odyssey XXI1.129—49 E 
Subtle Odysseus answered him with these words. ‘I will tell you what seeme 





the best thing to me. First wash yourselves and put on your tunics, and tell 


the serving-women in the house to get dressed. Then let the inspired sings 


holding his clear-sounding phorminx, lead us in a playful dance, so i 





someone hears it from outside — anyone passing by, or anyone who lives near 


— he will think it is a wedding. This will prevent any rumour of the killing 
the suitors reaching the town until we can get away into our fields with their 
many trees, After that we shall see what good luck Olympian Zeus will give 
us.’ 

5o he spoke, and they heard his words and obeyed them. First they washed 
themselves and dressed in their tunics, and the women put on their finery. 
Then the inspired singer took up his hollow phorminx, and a longing arose 
within them for sweet song and the splendid dance. The great house 
resounded to the feet of the merrily dancing men and the beautifully dressed 
women. People hearing them from outside all said ‘Aha! So someone has 
married the much-courted queen!” 


One ot the special techniques of the minstrels depicted in the passages 
above, and something of the ways in which their skills were generally 


regarded, are sketched in the following pair of passages from Books xxt and 
XXII. | 


12 Odyssey XX1.404-11 


That is what the suitors said, while subtle Ody | ighing the 

erai , wh le Odysseus had been weighing the 

— " ы his hands and looking at it all over. Then, just as a man who 

kollops,'* . e phorminx and song easily stretches a string round a new 

“ы Mim. the well-twisted sheep-gut at both ends, so Odysseus 

tested che eat bow without difficulty. Then, taking it in his right hand, he 
| dun sang out beautifully like the voice of a swallow. 








і 
19 
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13 Odyssey XX1I.330—53 
From the description of the fight in the hall, when Odysseus kills 


hemius the singer, son of Terpios, whom the suito | | a. 
ism had so far escaped black death, He was dip. ҮЗ iras ua 
phorminx in his hands close to the stairway-door; and he was in two ois 
whether to slip out of the hall to sit at the strongly built altar of great Zeus of 
the Houschold, where Laertes and Odysseus had burned many ox-thighs in 
sacrifice, or to run forward and pray for mercy at the knees of Odysseus 
After pondering it, he decided that it was better to clasp the knees of 
Odysseus, son of Laertes. So he put down his hollow phorminx on the 
ground between a mixing-bowl and a silver-studded chair; and he ran | 
forward and clasped Odysseus’ knees, pleading with him, with these winged | 
words. | 

‘| beseech you, Odysseus. Respect me and have mercy. It will bring harm to 
vou later, if you kill a singer, one who sings for gods and men. 1 am self- 
taught, and a god has breathed all kinds of melodies into my mind." | could 
sing beside you as though to a god. So do not be eager to cut my throat. 
Telemachus, your dear son, could tell you that I did not come to your house 
voluntarily or for payment,** to sing for the suitors at their banquets, but a 
large number of people overpowered me and brought me here forcibly.’ 

The persuasive and magical powers of music are often 1 by 


Greek writers, and analysed for their own purposes by the philosophers. 
The prototypes of the singers of magical enchantments are the Sirens, who 
lure men to their doom with their entrancing voices. 


the suitors. 





m 


I4 Odyssey x11. 356—200 (excerpts) | 
Odysseus is on the point of leaving Circe's island. Circe warns him of the 
dangers he will next encounter. БЕСІГІ > 

3-5] Then noble Circe spoke to me. “АП these things are now accom- — 

plished. Now listen to the things I tell you, and the god v if will EM 

in mind of them. You will come first to the Sirens, who entia -e amd 

who comes near them. If anyone approaches them \ bm 475% 

hears the voice" of the Sirens, for him there will be no 

standing by to gladden his homecoming, but the ` eee. 

their clear song. They sit in a meado i w, and around them v 























bones of rotting corpses, their skin wither 
past them: knead some honey-sweet bee: 





>. The rwo claims are thought ofas being precy mete HIR 
the i 1 дї, TO. T pup m се : al 1 off 1 mse fot = 


technical writers to mean а musical note. |, 
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ears, so that none of them can hear. But if you yourself want to hear i 
bind you hand and foot, upright against the mast in your swift ship, "d T 
ropes lashed to the mast itself, so that you may hear and delight in the B 


of the two Sirens. And if you plead with your comrades and urge ned : 


release you, they must bind you with more ropes still.’ 

[151-200] Тһе ship is now approaching the Sirens’ island, 

But when we had come within shouting distance of the shore, аз We sped 

along, the Sirens did not fail to notice that a swift ship was co Ev 

they Берап?* their clear song. i 
‘Come hither, renowned Odysseus, great glory of the Achaeans, буй 


ship, so that you may hear our voice. No one has ever sailed by this plac yonr 





black ship until he has heard the honey-speaking voice that comes from our 
mouths; and he receives both delight and new knowledge before he goes on, 


For we know all the sufferings endured by the Greeks and Trojans in broad 
Troy at the will of the gods, and we know everything that happens upon the 
fruitful earth.’ : Pe 

5o they spoke, sending forth their beautiful voice. My heart longed to 
listen, and with nods and frowns I urged my comrades to release me. But they 
leaned forward and rowed on. Perimedes and Eurylochus jumped up and 
bound me still tighter with more ropes. But when we had passed them by, 
and we could no longer hear the voice and the song of the Sirens, my trusty 


companions at once took out the wax with which I had blocked their ears 
and loosed me from my bonds with which | had blocked their ears, 





и" 





B г ECL. те | V 
na TOT, lit. prepared’, ‘made ready”, as of setting EX meal harnessing 3 chariot, | 





ming near, and 


























CHAPTER 2 


Hesiod 


Hesiod's dates cannot be established with certainty, any more than can Homer's: 
somewhere in the eighth century is probably a reasonable guess. But while Homer as 
an individual is wholly unknown to us, we do know something of Hesiod’s life, since 
his own writings, and particularly certain passages of the Works and Days, offer 
substantial information. He was a Boeotian farmer, and his attitudes were clearly 
shaped by the unheroic, unromantic, laborious life that such people led. Though the 
patterns of his verse are Homeric, their import is not: the task of his poetry is to 
express а moral position, together with its practical implications and its origins in 
the divine and human order. This task is addressed directly: the poems are didactic, 
and any narrative elements that occur are incidental. They present a view of the world 
based not upon tales of the heroes, but on the experience of ordinary working people. 
We know a good deal more of Hesiod the practical farmer than of Hesiod the poet 
and musician. But though the later tales of his musical activities, including the story 
of his contest with Homer, are certainly fabrications, we know from his own works 
that he sang as a public performer, and on at least one occasion carried off the prize. 
The occasion recorded was admittedly a minor event, the funeral games of 
Amphidamas, king of Chalcis, and Hesiod does not tell us why he was there. It is ar 
least possible, however, that though his presence іп Chalcis at the right time was 
accidental, the journey he was engaged in — the only time he had crossed the sea, so he 
says — was undertaken in order to compete at some other festival. The competitive 
element in musical performance, both at regular religious celebrations and at such 
earliest times. AS |... У 5 
Not everything that has come down to us under Hesiod's name is genuine. Bur 
Works and Days is certainly his, and despite some scholarly doubts there is no 
adequate reason to deny his authorship of the Theogony, from which our second 
passage is taken. The Shield of Heracles, part of which follows, is another matter: it 
is certainly later, and in both its style and its theme it is an uneasy combinanon of 
Hesiodic and the Homeric manner. It may tentatively be placed in bes 





15 Works and Days 650-62 nM 
to go from holy Greece to Troy, land of beautiful won 
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a tripod with handles as my prize. This I dedicated to the Heliconian | 

in the place where they first set me on the road of clear-sounding son Muses 
Theog. 22 ff}. That is all my experience of ships with their man B [see 16 
even so I shall explain to you the mind of aegis-bearing Zeus, for i bur 
taught me to sing most marvellous song." he Muse, 


I6 Theogony 1-104 


Let us begin our song from the Heliconian Muses, who live on 
holy mountain of Helicon, and dance with their tender feet а 


have washed their soft bodies in Permessus, or in the Spring of the Horse .. 
in sacred Olmeius, they begin to make their beautiful, lovely dances xm 
top of Helicon, stepping strongly with their feet. From there they f 


covered in a thick mist, [10] and go about in the night, singing with mos | 


beautiful voices, hymning [see n. 1 above] Zeus the aegis-bearer and noble 
Argive Hera who walks on golden sandals, and grey-eyed Athena, daughter 
of aegis-bearing Zeus, and Phoebus Apollo and Artemis who delights in 
arrows, and Poseidon who holds and shakes the earth, and revered Themis, 
and Aphrodite with her curling glances, and golden-wreathed Hebe and 
beautiful Dione, and Leto and Iapetus and Cronos the subtle counsellor and 
Eos and great Helios and bright Selene, [20] and Earth and great Oceanus and 
black Night, and the holy race of all the other everlastin g immortals. 
д! was the Muses who once taught Hesiod beautiful song, while he was 
пазиш his иш under holy Helicon, The first word spoken to me by 
2” esses, the Olympian Muses, daughters of aegis-bearing Zeus, was 
‘Sh i | E- F F : 
Ts nud p the me shameful creatures, nothing but bellies, we know 
"Ww to speak many false things as if they were true, and we know, when we 
ies : x to utter true things as well,’ _ E | | 
spoke the. VOI | 
223 du ys гар voiced daughters of great Zeus. [30] And they picked 
Е ое ды _ A pes of flourishing laurel, a wonderful thing; and they 
and things past. They ou оке so that I might celebrate things to come 
gods, and always to sin TER dine to hymn the race of blessed everlasting 
E fe dut ot themselves, the Muses, both first and last. But 


about oak or rock 24 








ГУ In the competition for singi енге in thi 
. Bur the поп for singing a hymnos in this sense, not jus 
Hage: n. can be used quite loosely, to mean song 
later literature, particule; and its primary sense is often extended 07 
whi 7 in Tragedy. See e.g. 95-9, 





533b Ë. А 
و‎ 


the Breat and 
round the 


violet-coloured spring and the altar of the mighty son of Cronos. When the 
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whose hymns delight the great 
ng of what is, what will be, and 


Come then, let us begin from the Muses, 
heart of ш their fa ther in Olympus, speaki 
what has been, agreeing’ with their voices, | | d. 
[40] from their mouths, and the home of thei Ж неш ee eri 
thunderer, rejoices at the goddesses’ lily-like voice* as it is с бег aj Th 
peaks of snowy Olympus and the homes of the gods resound. Utterin ра 
immortal voice they praise first in song the revered race of gods тыда em 
beginning, the gods whose parents were Earth and broad Heaven, and the 
gods who were born from them, givers of good gifts. Next, as they isi 
as they end their song,’ they hymn Zeus, father of gods and men saying how 
much he is the greatest and strongest of the gods. [50] And then they hymn the 
race of men and strong Giants, and delight the heart of Zeus in Olympus 
they, the Olympian Muses, daughters of aegis-bearing Zeus. : 

It was Memory, who rules the hills of Eleuther, who bore them of her 
union with the father, the son of Cronos, as a way of forgetting evils and an 
intermission of sufferings.” Nine times, at night, wise Zeus mingled with her, 
going into her holy bed far away from the immortal gods. But when a year 
had passed, and the season came round as the months waned, and many days 
were accomplished, [0] she bore nine daughters, all of like mind, the concern 
of whose hearts is song, and whose spirit is free of care, a little way from the 
highest peak of snowy Olympus. There are their gleaming dance-places? and 
their beautiful homes. With them the Graces and Desire live in joyous festi- 
vities. And uttering through their mouths a lovely voice, they sing in praise 
of the customs!" of all and the noble practices of the immortals, uttering a 
most lovely sound. Then they went to Olympus, rejoicing in their beautiful 
voice, with undying song and dance:!! the dark earth rang about them [79] as 
they sang their hymn, and a lovely clamour rose from beneath their feet as 
they went to their father. He it is that reigns in heaven, holding the lightning 


? Homéreusai: not a technical term of music, but here suggesting ‘singing in perfect 
unison’, | 

5 The same simile, indicating delicacy of sound, occurs at Hom. ЇЇ. ш.152, where the 
subjects are cicadas. | : 

7 The invocation of a god at beginning and end forms a common pattern in Greek 
poetry. Hesiod has already bee оигоо ina commits practice, that of putting 
the Muses borh first and last in his compositions (hne 34). -0 PR x 

* Greek literature often expresses this conception of the function of music: it is em- 
phasised again at 98-103 below. It is probably one source Әлеке таны 
the ‘magical’ power to cure even bodily ills (e.g. Theophrastus quoted at 192 
6242-b) as well as ministering to the soul. For a vigorous denial char music has any 

human see [I7 Medea 190-203. © ый 

: power со соге man eic tare where dances are beld, not to бе dance itself or tie 
performers. Cf. 7 Hom. Il. хуш. 590. See also Od. хи. and 318 for passages closely 
comparable to the present one. 

=. М№отот. There are contexts in 
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lierering thunderbolt, having conquered his father Cronos by ; | | Hesiod уу 
d i di ibuted everything fairly to each of the immor | girls led the lovely dance with the music of phorminges, On either side you 
strength doy he nine vx Ortals and men sported to the sound of the aulos, some playing games with tice ae 
announc er prerogeu ve», TOM қыса... some going forward laughi | ي‎ 
Of these things, then, the Muses sang, the M uses who live on Oly pus, the | Fo Mies ЕУ 4 ES жаза ает ae aoe of an aulete.!* 
nine daughters begotten by inician m ve таа Melpomene, | | 
erps ichore, Erato, Polhymnia, Ourania and : the most emi- 1# An aulete (auleter, la 2165) is | 
es of фек ай, [80] чы she ministers to revered kings, Any of the god. so eir жеч. үк) vie male player of the aulos, 
EAR kings whom the daughters of great Zeus honour, and look ip a poet seems to be contrasting the о 
his birth, upon his tongue they put a sweet dew, and from his mouth flow 
gentle words. All the people look to him as he apportions judgements with | 
righteous justice; and with sure speech he quickly puts an end, with under. 
standing, to even a great quarrel. That is why kings are wise-minded, for | 
when the people in their assemblies fall into error, they turn things to right | 
again [90] with ease, persuading the people with soft words. As he goes 
through an assembly"? they greet him with gentle reverence, like а god, and 
he is pre-eminent among the company. Such is the sacred gift of the Muses to 
men. For it is through the Muses and far-shooting Apollo that there are 
singers and players of the kithara'* upon the earth, and through Zeus that 
there are kings. He whom the Muses love is happy, for a sweet voice flows 
from his mouth. For if someone has grief in his new-troubled spirit, and is in 
fear, distressed in his heart, still, when a singer, [100] a servant of the Muses, 
hymns the glories of men of the past and of the blessed gods who live on 
Olympus, at once he forgets his miseries and remembers his troubles no 
more: the gifts of the goddesses swiftly turn him another way. 
Hail, children of Zeus! Give me a lovely song. 











| is a little unclear, but the 


17  TheHesiodic Shield of Heracles 270-85 

Nearby was a city of men with fine towers, and seven golden р: tes, fitted to 

their lintels, enclosed it. The men were enjoying i a revelries and 
| dances. Some were bringing a bride to her husband on a cart with good | 
| Wheels, and the wedding song rose loud, while the glitter of blazing torches. 
і іп the hands of the maidservants whirled round far away. These maidens 
т followed от, delighting in the revelry, and companies of playful dancers | 
EA ев. The теп sent out a song from their tender mouths, 4€ 
~ompanied by shrill syringes, and the sound broke about them; while the 














CHAPTER 3 


The Homeric Hymns 


The so-called Homeric Hymns are not by the author of the Шаа and the Odyssey, ап 
they are of various dates. Of the ones quoted here the Hymn to Apollo is the ea am 


and may go back at least in part to the eighth century: the Hymn to Hermes may bea, 


late as the beginning of the sixth. | 

Something of the context of the pertormance of such pieces may be gathered ы 
the Hymn to Apollo. There 15 no reason to doubt that it means what it says, and that 
at least the Delian part was performed as an element in the regular festival of Apoll 
at Delos, which included the famous dances of Delian maidens. It bears plainly the 
marks of a competition-piece: the two functions were regularly combined. The great 


competitive festivals were religious occasions, and many major religious ceremonials 


contained elements of competition.’ It might be supposed that the recitation of a 
poem like the Hymn to Hermes must have been less directly linked with a religious 
context: but such a judgement depends on quite un-Greek assumptions about the 
solemnity of religion, and is probably quite wrong. 

The Hymns vary greatly in length. Thucydides (111.104) refers to the Hymn to 
Apollo as a prooimion, a ‘prelude’, which might indicate а mere preliminary to a 
more substantial piece. But the Hymn is 178 lines long if we confine ourselves to the 
Delian part, and 546 lines in all: the word prooimion taken in this sense seems much 
more appropriate to the shorter Hymns, some of which run to only a handful of lines. 
It is likely that by Thucydides’ time the word could designare a complete and self- 
contained composition, whose relation to the ‘prelude’ in its strict sense was merely 
formal and historical. (For an example of the word's use where it has plainly lost the 
implication that it is no more than a preliminary, see 96 Aesch. Sept. 7-8.) 

Hymns of the present type may have developed out of the simple practice of 
beginning a musical performance with an invocation of a god or gods. This practice 
goes back at least to Homer (то Od. vitt.499), but a special formalisation of it is 
ascribed in our sources to Terpander. Both the prooimia with which his performances 
began, and the nomoi or concert-songs that followed, were written like the Homeric 
Hymns in epic hexameters: they were pieces for a soloist accompanying himself on 


the kithara (187 ps.-Plut. r1 2C—1133c). Terpander' ДЕЗЕ | senti well 
known in their own ; 33с). Terpander's prooimia were sufficiently 


am right to preserve an independent identity in later antiquity: thus 
ИЕ вида s amphianaktizein) says that the prooimion to Terpander's Orthios 
24 a ‘Sing to me, my mind, of far-shooting lord.’ (Cf. Aristoph. Clouds 
325, wit schol.) It is probable that the Homeric Hymns belong to a tradition of 


conceived either as greatly Gahan n er and Archilochus. The longer pieces may Бе 


ба сок porated prooimia of Terpander's type, or as resulting 
on. o mea ot à division between the prooimion and the main compos 
тате em des he majacy of the Hymns, whatever their length, end with 
you, pi lation of the address to a god, together with the formula ‘I shall remember 
“5790; Suggesting that a further piece is to follow. 
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s | 39 
In the early fitth century the elaborate hymns of Pinda nd | | | 
various metres and rhythms, were certainly intended for Wei e with their 


later, quasi-technical sense of the word hymnos had this ee Reb Ane 
Bibl. 320a 20) says that a hymnos in the strict sense was sung by i us 2 (Phot. 
dancing) chorus, though this rule of usage was often broken. Bur the зу: Ао 
the Homeric Hymns are unlikely to have lent themselves to choral + она 
like most hexameter compositions, including the prooimia and st inim 
and Archilochus, the hymnoi of Hesiod (15 W.D. 650 ff) and the songs of the 
Homeric minstrels, they were designed as solo songs, to be accompanied by the 
kithara. It is possible, none the less, that they were sometimes enlivened by the 
mimetic dancing of a chorus (see e.g. то Od. vin.262 ff and cf. n. 4 below: it is 
possible that this was the origin of the type of dancing known as the byporchéma: see 
particularly 193 and 194 Ath. 628d, 63 1c.) 


Hymn to Apollo 


18 Hymn to Apollo 140-78 
And you, far-shooting lord Apollo of the silver bow, walked s 





meumes on 
craggy Cynthus, and sometimes wandered among the islands and their 
people. You have many islands and wooded groves: all the peaks and high 
cliffs of the lofty mountains, and the rivers that flow to the sea, are dear to 
you. But you delight your heart, Phoebus, in Delos most of all, where the 
lonians with their trailing robes come together, with their children and 
modest wives. They turn their minds to boxing and dancing and song, [150] 
and delight in them, whenever they set up their festival.“ Anyone who saw 
them, when the Іопіапѕ were gathered together, would say that they were 
immortal and ageless for ever: for he would see the grace of them all, and | 
would delight his spirit at the sight of the men and the finely girdled women, 
with their swift ships and their many possessions. And besides, there is that 

great marvel, whose fame will never die, the Delian maidens, ا‎ fthe c d $ 
far-shooter. These, when they have first sung a hymn to Apollo, and also to | 
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і Agón, a ‘gathering’, but commonly meaning or implying а compen ore very 
famous in antiquity, but the competitions associated wi аурады this ancient 
apparently discontinued for some time. Thucydides (1.194) Осиек ыы 
festival. Much of his account is drawn directi from thc beide iland (bw removing. 
which he quotes: he goes on to say that шын qaid A cesta che wean e a s 4 
all graves, and forbidding cuc or gre tie "Homer ie eee:  _ 
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Leto and arrow-pouring Artemis," [160] turn their thoughts to men 
women of old, and sing a hymn of them, enchanting the tribes of men The 
know how to imitate the voices of all people and their clattering:4 EM | 
would say that their utterances were his own, so well is their beautiful Son 
joined together. 5 "IB 
But come now, may Apollo give his favour, and Artemis too; and fare, 
all you maidens. Remember me in time to come, when any of the men th 
live on the earth, some stranger who has met many hardships, comet at 
and asks you: “Which do you think is the sweetest of the singers [170] thar 
come here, maidens, and in whom do you most delight? Answer him w T 
all of you, without dispute: *He is a blind man, and he lives in rocky Chios. 
and all his songs are the best for ever. For my part, I shall carry your fame as 
far as | wander over the earth to the cities of men, in their good places. and 
they will believe me, since what І say is true. Nor will I ever cease from 
hymning far-shooting Apollo of the silver bow, whom beautiful-haired Leto 
bore. ' 


That ends the part of the Hymn which celebrates the association of Apollo 
with the island of Delos. The second part, which may be a separate poem, 
treats in a similar way his association with the Pythian shrine at Delphi. 


19 Hymn to Apollo 182—206 


Leto's glorious son goes to rocky Pytho, playing on his hollow phorminx, 
clothed in divine and scented garments. His phorminx, touched by the 
golden plectrum, gives a sweet ringing sound. Thence he goes, swift as a 
thought, from earth to Olympus, to the house of Zeus, into the gathering of 


i Artemis, even more commonly than Apollo, was celebrated in maiden-dances: for an 
account of the Delphic version see Hymn to Artemis 11—20: cf. e.g. 75 Soph. Trach. 
205 ff, 87 Eurip. Troiades 54-5. 
НЕ some MSS read bambaliastyn, others krembaliastyn, The former word is 
f ought to be associared with the chattering of teeth: the latter is plainly derived 
bar krembala, ‘clappers’, *castanets'. Even if the former reading is right, a noise like 
t e al Sastanets may be indicated. Commentators who have found difficulty in 
mE the relevance of castanets in the present context have interpreted the 
ous ся ЕЧ babi ы the odd, ‘chattering’ pronunciation of foreigners. But an ingen 
алыр Де ab c hypothesis i5 suggested by Webster (The Greek Chorus, $5; Greek 
races of he Ge. 6-10); the ‘voices’ of all people are the dialects of the various 
ever had Modos apiking world (there is no indication that genuine ‘foreigners 
locally grown e f at Greek festivals); and the krembaliastys of each is the 
| he poet is dca a "iie: rhythm is what &rembala were used to emphasis 
who might be asked to 9 уйше and linguistic versatiliry of the Delian chorus, 
of lonia and the cape pieces from any of the literary and musical traditions 
Hymn (which is not li г chorus was involved in the performance of the present 
lides nese the origin of the tradition that Homer was a blind poet fro 
ely to bean (11.104), assumes that this identification is correct 
$; bu Lal о the sou тыб or other hard 


4 





id of the aulos (e.g. Pindar, Pyth. 10.39)» 








The Homeric Hymns 
the other gods. At once the thoughts of the im 
music of the kithara. The Muses, answering all together with a beautiful 
yoice,” [190] hymn the undying gifts of the gods and the sufferings of 45; ا‎ 
that they receive from the immortal gods in their silly and helpless We 
where they can find no remedy for death, and no bulwark against old ae 
And the Graces with their lovely tresses, and the happy Seasons. and Hon 
monia” and Hebe, and Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, dance with their hands 
holding one another's wrists.” Singing with them is one not ugly or small 
but tall to look upon and enviable of form, Artemis, pourer of arrows sister 
of Apollo. [200] Among them frolic Ares and the sharp-eyed killer of АҒАН. 
while Phoebus Apollo plays on the kithara, stepping with fine high steps. A 
radiance shines about him, the sparklings!! of his feet and of his well-spun 
tunic. And golden-haired Leto and Zeus the counsellor delight their great 
hearts in watching their dear son at play among the immortal gods. 


41 
mortals turn to song and the 


20 Hymn to Apollo 513-23 


When they'^ had taken their fill of food and drink, they set out, led by the 
lord Apollo, son of Zeus, holding a phorminx in his hands and playing 
(kitharizon) sweetly, stepping with fine high steps. The Cretans followed 
him to Pytho with stamping feet," singing “16 paian’ like the Cretan pacan- 
singers in whose breasts the Muse has placed honey-voiced song." [320] With 
unwearied feet they came to the crest, and soon reached Parnassus and the 
lovely place where they were to live, honoured by many people. Apollo led 
them there, and showed them his sacred shrine and rich temple. 


ы | 
Т 


Kitharis seems here to have the sense ‘music of the kuthara’, rather than naming the 
instrument itself. As usual in verse of this period, no distinction is made between 
kithara and phorminx. On both points see 9 Od. 1.155, n. 19. | 
* ‘Answering’, ameibomenai, cf. 8 Il. 1.604 with note, Неге the suggestion that they are 
singing айры is apparently negated by the words ‘all together’, and it is 
` probably Apollo's phorminx that they “answer . | À 
: The divine заи of ‘harmony’ (in its most general, and not a specifically 
musical sense) was, appropriately, the daughter of Ares and Aphrodite (Hesiod, 
Theog. 933—7). | Б > | 
Œ For Чы postion of hands in the round dance (not a processional as in the excerpt 
` from the Hesiodic Shield and at lines 5 r3 ff below) ct. 7 Il. XVH-$94- — Srt | 
ii Marmarygai, ‘flashings’, perhaps here *rwinklings a The reference 78 e 
speed and agility, not to a seca арии а god: the same expression ne 
feet of human dancers at то, ате Кеспе the 
7 A company of Cretan sailors, ез Чо had in effect kidnapped to become the 
| is shrine at Pytho (Delpnij. Oe ae io 
О btn daning asa Lem ge tucson 
striking something hard Це, Apoll. Rhod. E 39) Қызда | DTE | 
dance movement, as in the previous passage, not merely 2 healer: ci. eg Aesch. 
^ On the EK introduction to Iliad. le раан а ess ба Hymn 
e А EIL eus babies E for their healing-songs is suggested 
by deiade Thaletas at 187 s uote d Mug аро 
native о Се and ant edo Teaser 187 pe 1134 
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Hymn to Hermes 


This marvellous poem should be read as a whole, though the excerpts s; 

here include everything in it that relates to music. It tells of the тады 
Hermes, апа how оп the day of his birth he not only invented the Ей ДЕ 
shell lyra, but also stole the cattle of Apollo with many crafty E 
strategems (inventing also, along the way, wickerwork sandals andthe. 
of making fire). Apollo suspects him of the theft, and eventually persist: 
him to return the cattle; and his anger is soothed by the music Eo 
Hermes plays on his new invention. Apollo is so taken with the lyra that he 
accepts it from Hermes as a peace-offering, while Hermes 
keeper of Apollo's herds, and the two become firm friends. 
briefly told, Hermes invented the herdsman's and shepherd's поно 
the syrinx, for his own use. For another, and comic, rendition of the story 
see Sophocles’ satyr-play, the Ichbreutai.? “ан 


21 Hymn to Hermes 1-61 


Muse, sing of Hermes, son of Zeus and Maia, ruler of Cyllene and Arcadia 


with its many flocks, luck-bringing messenger of the gods, whom Maia bore, 
Maia the beautiful-haired nymph who mingled in love-making with Zeus, 
She was shy, and shunned the company of the blessed gods, living in a 
deep-shadowed cave; and there the son of Cronos used to couple with the 
beautiful-haired nymph at dead of night, while sweet sleep held white-armed 
Hera fast, unseen by gods and mortal men. [10] But when great Zeus’ plan 
was fulfilled, and for her the tenth month was now fixed in the sky, she 
brought her child to the light, and a rem arkable thing was accomplished. For 
then she bore a son of many wiles, a cunning deceiver, a thief, a cattle-driver, 
ч bringer of dreams, a spy in the night, a watcher at the gates, who would 
To show forth wonderful deeds among the immortal gods. He was born at 

aybreak; at noon he played on the [уга;!® and in the evening he stole the 


cattle of far-shooting A: | | 
day that great оя the fourth day of the month’s first half, the 
oe Wisin inp sapai from his mother’s immortal limbs, he did not lie 
eis ET F ng in nis sacred cradle, but jumped up, and sought out the 
Nds тымын ng out over the threshold of the lofty cave. But there he 
first made the dem won delight a thousandfold, for Hermes it was that 
sawed ا‎ a MARET The tortoise met him at the gateway of the 
with waddling Hia ed € rich herbage in front of the dwelling, walking 
laughed, and said RON DRE. ge luck-bringing son of Zeus noticed it he 
“Эш at once: [30] ‘Already an omen of great luck for me! 1 do ne! 
15 The е 
in eg etapa RI Tem Greek Literary Papyri, and as The Searching SatY" 
ana the reader should note that fe larmondsworth, 1957). The textis fragmenta 
16 Enki to complete the play. nes 440 ff in the Penguin edition are invented by ™ 


See Od.1.155, a shows, the instrument is what we know as the lyra. 
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despise it. Hail, you with your lovely form. "інгі. Ж. 
companion of the feast, appearing now im аа 4% dance, 
that pretty plaything, that glittering shell thar clothes you А ens am 
NETS à А > d lortomse 
living in the mountains? I shall take you and carry you indoors: you will 
help me, and I shall not dishonour you, though you will profit i: first. It 
is better to be at home: being out at the gates brings harm. Living, you 
shall be a charm against baneful witchcraft, but if you діс, you could site 
most beautifully. 

So he spoke: and lifting it in both hands |) he went back into the 
dwelling, carrying his delightful toy. Then he up-ended it, and with a grey 
iron chisel he scooped out the life of the mountain tortoise. And as 
swiftly as thought pierces the heart of a man beset by flocking troubles, or 
as flashing glances whirl from the eyes, so glorious Hermes planned son 
and deed at once. He cut stalks of reed to measure and fixed them, 
fastening them by the ends through the back of the tortoise’s shell." Then 
he stretched oxhide over it by his skill, [so] and added arms, with a 
crossbar fixed across the two of them; and he stretched seven harmonious 
strings of sheep-gut.!* 

When he had made it, he picked up the lovely toy and tried it part by 
part with a plectrum. Under his hand it rang out awesomely. Then the 
god sang to it beautifully, trying out improvisations, like young men 
mocking each other with taunts at a feast." He sang of Zeus, son of 
Cronos, and Maia of the pretty slippers, how they used to dally in the 
partnership of love, telling the whole tale of his own glorious begetting. 
[60] And he sang the praises of the handmaidens and the shining home of 
the nymph, and the tripods all abour the house, and the abundant 
cauldrons. 


! The function of these reeds (donakes) was apparently to affix and support the oxhide 
membrane. They were inserted through holes in the tortoiseshell, in such a way as to 
lie horizontally across its opening. The membrane was stretched over them, and tied 
by them at its edges. Later they were replaced by devices made of horn: see Folks 
Iv.62, Hesych. s.v. donax hypolyrios, and cf. 139 Aristoph. Frogs 232-3. For other 
uses of the donax in musical instruments see nores го 27 Pindar, Pyth. Е. 

"5 ‘Harmonious’: the word in the MSS is symphónows, lit. ‘concordant’, but plainly no 
technical notion of concord is involved. One ancient source replaces this word ae 
théluteran, giving the sense ‘seven strings of gut from female sheep’. Seen eee id 
records the tradition that the seven-stringed instrument was piesa malay d 
quoting as his evidence the lines ‘We shall reject the four-voiced Piper - bat 
hymns on а seven-stringed phorminx.' This evidence can hardly be 3 held that 
there is more to the tradition than thar. It was widely е) эрх were tuned, пе 
Terpander altered іп some way the form of the ‘scale’ ro which Probs. Sete 2, ef. 187 
and that the number of strings involved was seven (180 ps icd ent Hn must be 
ps.-Plur. 1140f, 1141c). If Strabo's claim 15 Aceh lyra will have seven strings. 
considerably later than Terpander, since it assumes thara at a dinner-party would 

' The reference is probably to the practice whereby one рну sees ith something 
sing a fragment of a song, шс the таула край | ліс musical insult. See 
appropriate. On occasion this “capping п 1222 and 1239, Aristoph. Lysis. 
134 Aristoph. Wasps 1218-48 with schol. to 1222 2n Theocr. Idylls $.80 ff, esp. 
1236-8; zn fora т practice cf. the song-contest at Theocr. Idylls 5.80 tf, es 
116—235. 
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22 Hymn to Hermes 416—512 

Apollo has now discovered that it was Hermes who stole his cattle 
But he easily softened the far-shooting son of glorious Leto just 25 
wished, mighty though Apollo was. Taking the lyra in his lef hand t 
tested it part by part with a plectrum. Under his hand it [420] ; 


awesomely. And Phoebus Apollo laughed with delight as the г | 


clamour of the divine sound went through his heart, and sweet уло 
took hold of his spirit as he listened. Then the son of Maia, playing 











on the lyra (lyrêi kitharizon), took courage, and stood on the lem a 
Phoebus Apollo. Next, to the clear sound of his playing, he sang, in the | 
manner of a prelude,” and the voice that followed was lovely?! He told 
the immortal gods and the dark earth, how they first came to be and how 


each acquired his destined portion. Of all the gods he first 


Memory with his song, Memory, [430] mother of the Muses; for Фе 


Maia was in her portion.” Next the splendid son of Zeus honoured ds 


other gods in order of age, as each had been born, uttering everything in | 


due order as he played the lyra on his arm. And an irresistible passion 


seized Apollo's spirit within his breast, and he spoke to Hermes these | 


winged words. 
‘Killer of oxen, schemer, busy worker, comrade of the feast, this 


invention of yours is worth fifty cows. I think that we shall soon settle our | 


dispute peacefully. But come now and tell me, clever son of Maia, [440] was 
this marvellous thing with you from your birth, or did one of the 
immortals, or a mortal man, give it to you as a noble gift, and teach you 
divine song? For this new-uttered sound that I hear is marvellous, and I say 


that no man, and none of the immortals who have their home on Olympus 
has ever learned it exce 


this skill? What is this music for unresolvable cares? What is this 
method?” Surely there are her a «ther, joy 
and love and sweet sleep. [450] 
who care for dances and the bright path of singing, the flowering of song 


Mi інін ot ie : Ж 
LI MIN e the manner of an anabole". Homer uses the related verb ar e.g. 9 OF 
d i: anabole was originally a preliminary section of a piece, usually instr 
am cata 26 Pindar, Pyth. 1.4). Here the anabolé is vocal, and the song is viden 

и са independent composition. Like prooimion (see introduction 19 

di gj 7025), the word anabole came to have such a reference, with a special 
. onal implication. It indicated а relatively unstructured piece, particularly on€ 
into dithyranp с тезропвіоп, Thus the Suda attributes the introduction of anabolé 
similar changes in nippides: сі. 136 Aristoph. Birds 1385 and the discussion of 

H Followed". ne ІП 169 ps.-Ar. Probs, xix 1c. 

? bis means thay Hip nii 5096 ‘sang the same runc as the уа. | 

influence. Memory was regulan. ian, was part of her sphere of patronage and 

 Tribos, lit. ‘path’ "The sense i Hone au he type that Hermes ermes now sings. _ 
ides" hodoi disnas i Нов do you do и?” "What is the technique? С. 
ү roads of enquiry’, which turn out to be methods 


ы 
















he | 


pt you, you thief, son of Zeus and Maia. What is | 


е to be taken three things, all together, joy | 
| too am a follower of the Olympian Muses, 
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nd dance (тоірг) and the lovely reverberation of anuloi Yer som | 
did | care in my heart like this for any of those skilful iode COD 
perform at their revels. [ am astonished, son of Zeus, at the loveliness of vour 
playing. But now, since you possess such splendid skill, little though vou are, 
sit down, my lad, and take note of your elder's words. There will be elom 
among the immortal gods for you yourself and for your mother. I will tell 
vou surely. [460] By this spear of cornel-wood, | promise that I shall make you 
а renowned and prosperous leader among the immortals: 1 shall give you fine 
gifts, and shall not deceive you, right to the end.” 
` Hermes answered him with clever words. “You ask me subtle questions, 
Far-worker; but | do not grudge you your initiation in my art. You shall 
learn it today . . . [474] You are free to learn whatever you desire. But since 
your spirit is so eager for you to play the lyra (kitharizein), sing and play it, 
and give your mind to revelry, taking this as a gift from me: and you, my 
friend, give me glory. Sing well, with this clear-voiced mistress in your arms, 
you who know how to utter things beautifully and in good order. [480] From 
now on bring it confidently to the flourishing feast, the lovely dance and the 
renown-loving revel,” a delight by night and by day. Whoever enquires of it 
cleverly, with skill and wisdom, to him it will teach with its voice all kinds of 
things pleasing to the mind, being played easily with gentle familiarities: for 
it rejects toilsome labour. Bur if anyone ignorantly questions it at first with 
violence, to him it will chatter mere airy nonsense. You are free to learn 
whatever you desire; [490] and I will give you this, glorious son of Zeus. For 
my part, Far-worker, I shall pasture the roaming cattle on pastures in the 
mountains and the horse-feeding plain; and the cows will mate with the 
bulls and bear abundant calves, male and female. Keen though you are for 
profit, you should not now be enraged with anger." | | 
With these words he held out the /yra, and Phoebus Apollo accepted it. 
Into Hermes’ hands he put the shining whip that he had," and gave him the 
office of keeper of cattle. Maia’s son accepted it with delight. [s00] Then the 
glorious son of Leto, far-working lord Apollo, took the kitharis in his left 
hand and tried it part by part with the plectrum. It rang out awesomely under 
his touch, and the god sang to it beautifully. "TU V 
Then the two turned the cattle towards the sacred meadow, and them- 
selves hurried back, those most handsome sons of Zeus, to snowy Oly v 
delighting in the phorminx.2” So Zeus the counsellor was glad, : Se DUE 
the pair in friendship. And Hermes loved the son of Leto eis Желі 
* This suggestion е aulos was known in Greece before stringed 1 
treatment of rhe aulos as a foreign usurper of че - а 
іп many legends. See Plut. De Сой. Irae 456—0, Dio 
ps.-Plut. 1131f, 11326: but sec also 11326-1133. the competitive aspect | 


5 ,5 
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the lovely kitharis [s10] as a token to the far- 
who played it expertly, holding it on his arm. But for himself he Pin. 
out the skill of another clever art, and made the sound of the sy fou 


which can be heard far off. | 








































even now, having given 
CHAPTER 4 


From Archilochus to the late sixth century 





The Homeric bards and the simple songs and dances described by H Hesiod ат 
their immediate successors seem far removed from the GA tee of the ee 
century and the combined romanticism and intellectualism of the fourth. For the 
origins of the transformation we must look to the song-writers of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, or even a little earlier, if Archilochus belongs partly to the eighth. It was their 
innovations in metre and rhythm, in melodic elaboration and structure, in the use of 
instruments, and in their multiplication of music's social and cultural roles, that made 
the classical forms possible, though they should not of course be regarded merely as 
stepping-stones to higher things. They expressed, and in part created, a style of life, 
feeling and thought that differed in important ways from what preceded and followed. 
Unfortunately, the work of the lyric writers and most of the elegists survives in a 
pitifully fragmentary form. Though musical references can be identified, little that 
remains is substantial enough on its own to be quoted independently here. Many of the 
most useful passages are put together and discussed in our two main later sources, 
ps.-Plutarch and Athenaeus, where further notes will be found. The present chapter 
attempts no more than a brief sketch of the context within which such passages are to 
be read: it contains only three additional excerpts from Greek authors (23(a), 24 and 
25), two of them looking back from a much later period. ^ a Қ жан 
These years are best known as the golden age of Greek lyric. The expression ‘lyric 
poetry' suggests a personal, private art, poems to be recited or sung without the 
paraphernalia of public performance. It is true that such private must ‘isa feature of 
the sixth century, and many of the songs of Ibycus, Anacreon, Sappho and Alcaeus were- 
designed for a small circle of friends, to be sung, normally by he p et himself, at 
symposia or other gatherings in their own homes, But music was st | — as it continued 
to be — predominantly public, attached to religious and civic or nita 
ceremonials and practices, and to such semi-public occasions as wec 
as we have already seen, was famous for his solo concert-pieces, 
on the kithara (kitharodic nomot), and both he and Thaletas were 
such songs to promote public order in Sparta (187 ps.-Plut. 11. i 
21). The kitharodic nomos et joyed great popu'arit dn zoll 
important event at the competitive festivals: 
(See particularly 187 ps.-Plut. 1132d-e, 11335 
Herodotus’ story of Arion, 1.24. On the nomos as 
More culturally significant, however, was chora 
lyric poets played an important role. Aleman \ 


Hymn to Pan = 
23 Hymn to Pan 14-26 м, 
Then at evening he lifts his voice alone, as he come back from the hum | 


gently playing sweet music on his reeds [i.e., the syrinx]. In melodies he con 
not be surpassed even by the bird who among the leaves of flowery : af 

pours forth her lament, her honey-voiced song. With him then go the clear. 
singing mountain nymphs, [20] singing and dancing with swift feet bya 
dark-water spring. Echo sounds loud about the mountain top; and the god 
gliding hither and thither among the dancers, and then into the middle, d 
the dance with swift feet. On his back he has a spotted lynx-skin; and ke 
rejoices in the clear-toned singing, in a soft meadow where crocus and sweet. 

scented hyacinth bloom, mingling with the grass іп close embrace. — 








“8 The syrinx is usually associated with Pan (e.g. 23 Hymn to Pan 14 ff, із шір, 

p. 23 Н) | 4 ff, 123 Eung 
Electra 699 ff, 124 Ion 492 ff), who was Hermes’ son. It was also usually thoughts 
be an earlier invention than the alos: e.g. Callimachus, Hymn to Artemis 242-5. | 

































maiden-songs, pieces | 
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the same passage introduces a cont ovan as си pektis and agadis ү... 

really the same instrument. Again, Byes ptm to E introduced the mh 
(188 Ath, 175d-e and Suda s.v. Ibycus). А good тапу other varieties of strin is 
instrument, the trigonos and the eprgonero n, for example, seem to have COME inr. 
among the Greeks during the sixth century. Some information about these tae 
ments will be found in Athenaeus: for the present, two рош are of particular 
interest. First, all of them, or almost all, are ‘many-stringed instruments, саран, ы | 
producing complex melodic patterns. Secondly, their tone colour would have been 
quite different from that of the kithara and its relations, since they were standa n 
plucked with the fingers only, rarely struck with a plectrum." Their sound Vi ERE 
intimate, and it seems clear that in the Greek context they are to be associated w 
private music-making rather than public performance, in which they were hardy 
ever used. If the account that is usually accepted ts right, another new dimension wa 
introduced into music by the magadis (and perhaps reproduced by the epigonei, jT 
is thought to have had strings tuned in pairs, the two strings of each pair sounding an | 
octave apart, and to have been used for playing a melody in both octaves simula. 
neously. Even if this view of the magadis is questionable, the sixth-century quota- 
tions on which it is partly based undoubtedly show a lively interest in the possibility 
of ‘answering’ a melody, or part of a melody, at a different pitch." 





During the period which saw these developments in the art of lyric, parallel changes 

were taking place in music for the aulos. We know, if anything, even less about them: 
our best source is ps.-Plutarch (see particularly 187 1132c-11373), and I shall not 
discuss his evidence in detail here. The aulos had, from the time of Archilochus, a 
special connection with elegiac poetry: that is, not necessarily songs of an ‘elegiac’ or 
mournful character (very few extant early instances are of that kind), but songs 
written in the metre of the elegiac couplet. If our remaining examples are representa- 
tive, their character was generally either bracing and martial (as especially in the 
poems of Tyrtaeus), or convivial: the large collection of verses ascribed (nor all 
reliably) to Theognis, for instance, like Athenaeus’ collection of Attic skolia | 
dori was probably put together in the fifth century as а symposiasts’ song 


since it is impossible simultaneously to sing and to play a wind instrument, singers 


Bl oa in any form had to provide an accompanist. According to ps.-Plutarch, the 
Cariest auletes of repute were all Phrygians, and we have other evidence ro suggest 
thar the art was for some time the pre 





TAR : serve of foreigners (e.g. 192 Ath. 624b, quoting 
EC and Hipponax). As late as the end of the sixth century, perhaps the early si 
accompanying aulete in a public performance was officially of a lower standing 


than the singer or singers (187 ps.-Plut. 1141c—d, 190 Ath. 621b, cf. 161 Ar. Ро 
5342; E 7 then that situation was visibly anomalous. Both solo aulos playin 
BS ores ы, long extended their beyond war-songs and drinking pare 
ا‎ S uo were introduced into the Pythian games in 586 в.с. Both, in fact," 

= can trust the traditions that ps.-Plutarch reports about Olympus and Clonas, 1" 








Pra 
e қалға ally psaltika, things pulled with the fingers, in contrast " 
рава ins dias things struck. They may be bróadiy classih s cd as belonging t? 


EXCEPTIONS. in, to 'magadise, used 


к 
- [i 
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51 
d substantial places in serious music-making from at leaer th, VE 
paid Certainly the aulos had a significant ihe in the е как, 
religious celebration, particularly but not exclusively in the dithyramb. This form 
took on a new lease of life, at least in Athens, during the late sixth century, where its 
establishment was linked with the name of Lasus of Hermione, a musician fa mous 
for his improvements in auletic technique (187 ps.-Plut. 1141c, cf. schol. to Pindar 
Ol, 13.26). These two facts about him may be related. In the early fifth century, 
though stringed instruments were more important to him, Pindar's choral vids 
certainly used the alos on occasion (Ol. 3.8, 10.93—4, Мет. 3.29): some types of 
choral work, notably the prosodion (‘processional’), seem to have been quite speci- 

fically the aulos’ preserve (187 ps.-Plut. 1132c, cf. Proclus, Chrest. 3204 18 ff). 

Speculations about the structure of scale forms used by the early auletes are repr 
duced by ps.-Plutarch (187 1134f—1135b, 1137a—e). Although one of the features of 
the anulos to which later writers most often refer is its versatility in modulating 
between scale forms (e.g. 149 Plato, Rep. 399с-<4), there is no reason to suppose that 
the scales themselves had a history that differed substantially from those used by 
performers on the kithara. What gave to the aulos an independent and specialised 
music of its own was rather the exploitation of its extensive capacity for dramatic 
and emotional expression. Its versatility of mood recommended it to : last 
and its range of tone colour and volume — far more various than that of any Greek 
stringed instrument — opened up striking possibilities for direct musical represent- 
ation, ‘mimesis’. The Pythikos nomos described by Pollux, which goes back to the 
sixth century, illustrates the point vividly, as does the account of the origin of the 
aulos and the polykephalos nomos given in 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12. The passage of 
Pollux, together with a related excerpt from Strabo, deserves full quotation. 


24 Pollux, Onomastikon v.84 





The auletic Pythikos nomos has five parts, petra, katakeleusmos, iambiRon 
spondeion and katachoreusis. The nomos 1s a representation (Gero: i, lit. 
‘showing’, *display'] of the battle of Apollo against the serpent. In the peira 
‘test’, ‘trial’] he surveys the ground to see if it is suitable for the Mere 
the katakeleusmos [‘challenge’ he calls up the serpent, and in the i Др i 
he fights: the iambikon also includes ounds" like those of the salp raped 
gnashings like those of the serpent as it grinds its teeth after bein 


contest. in 








with arrows. The spondeion!* represents (42101) the victory EH e got a xD : 1 
the katachoreusis (‘dance of triumph] the god performs a a TUM 


25 Strabo, Geography 1Х.3-10 


[At the Pythian games] to the kith 

who performed with no singing, 

HOMHOS. It has five parts, an RrOl | ИА Н fern EST gs ts STIS 
"e this name see Strabo's interpretation o ammo rum, | 
о Kromata usually the sounds of a stringed instrament emet n as e 
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daktyloi, syringes . . . The intention 15 to celebrate, through this 
contest of Apollo against the serpent, representing (delon) the prelu dive 
the ankrousis, the first onslaught of the contest with the ampeira, the o With 
itself with the katakeleusmos, the triumphal song (epipaionismas) ove 

victory with the iambot and daktyloi, using rhythms of which the dace 5 


suitable for hymns, the iambic for insults, as in the word iambizein ee ч | 


or ‘satirise’], while with the syringes the players imitated the dearh mj 
monster as it expired with its final whistlings (syrigmious)."” 


It was only natural that with the development of tragedy and comedy in E 
century, the dramatists retained the connection with the aulos that had characterip 
the predecessors of the drama: it was always the principal ACCOMPANYING Instrume 
and often the only one. But in the early years of the century, the ever-in kis 
dramatic expressiveness and technical virtuosity of its practitioners met outrage ау 
hostility. The aulos, а mere ‘menial’, was seen as usurping the proper position of the 
singer, ^ and destroying the noble simplicity of traditional music (Pratinas quoted a 
189 Ath. 617c-f). From here to the end of antiquity, the same complaint in one form 
or another is continually reviewed by aesthetic conservatives and morally concerned 
social theorists (most notably Plato). But for the very reasons that these worthies 
frowned on it, it became and remained much the most important. instrument of 
popular entertainment; and it is notable that even as solid a citizen as Pindar singled 
out two of its supposedly most decadent features — its melodic versatility and its 

capacity lor mimetic changes of tone colour — for special praise, 1” 

It has usually been accepted that throughout the classical period the normal Greck 
practice was for the accompanying instrument to play in unison with the singer, f 
might play a prelude at the beginning, and might add short passages between voal 
ph rases: but otherwise 1 had no independent melody, and ‘harmony’ in the modem 
DA unknown, This view scarcely does justice to the evidence, however: at the 
Ee ms айе, that are relevant to ehe cera shoul be not 
contrasted with dE 7, Soie hypo id oden, ‘playing under the song, 
voice, Ps.-Plurarch attributes олан АНЫН playing АЧМ) vis the 
dently involved playing different оаа tois AEH Archilochus;^ it ev 

y playing different notes from those of the singer, but may sometimes 
Í the singer, | | 


Ankrousis seems to mean simplv "erii а | | 3 
VER mete ridere terr м striking ир; ampeira ‘trial’, "апетт г; Багай ти 
Jor атшы * challenge", The name syringes is simply the plural fad of syritti, 
auos these hee 1016 то the imitative effects produced by very high notes. On the 
‘syrinx at the Рн ГА нае been generated by the use of the device known a5 
187 ps Plot 2 5 зді which seems to have served the function of a ‘speaker’ hole: © 
kithara perha + н iyi El. Harm, 21.1, Plut. Non Posse иаи, 1096: on te 
though this su y ight Stopping with the finger-nails to yield high harmonic 
" Not thar of A ea ч кау, See 196 Ath, 637í—6382 with notes. 4 
diatribe shows rio zc we Шһаға, as some commentators have asserted. Pratinas 
instruments E uf being part of a controversy between proponents of wine 
, in musical forms where Strings: the issue concerns only the status of voice and aw 
* See particula $ where both were incontrovertibly at ho 
Ol granny 27 Pyth. 12, and cf, the Tk 


ШЕТІ atten j. 26-8, use of the adjective pamphonos, 'all-voiced' 

- PU алысы ді he dicates subordination, not lower pitch. Тһе text is unclean 

-The same passage апра innovation to Crexus in the late fifth centur- 

| fitative (parakatalog rad. оза novelties in musical practice to Archilochu* 
жн ті. Re mel. | 


Melody, the 


certain forms of music were used by musicians only in the a 





From Archilochus to the late sixth century $3 
imply no more than reproducing the melody an octave higher, something that became 
very common (c.f. 167, 168, 170-2, 186 ps.-Ar, lrobs, ХІХ,12, 14, 16-18, 49). Bur 
secondly, ps.-Plutarch also indicates (187 1137b-d) that certain notes of the scale | P 

| ccompaniment, t 
both concords and discords, How they were employed we do nor аза thous! bii 
plainly simultaneous with the melody without being part of it: sometimes, perhaps, 
they were drones, sometimes elements of decorations leading to a cadence. One 
fourth-century source speaks, as though it were a commonplace phenomenon, of 
instrumentalists playing di ferent notes from the singer during the course of the son, 
bur finishing either in unison with him or at the octave: here the octave evidently does 
not count аѕ а ‘different note"? Again, we have no details of the practice, nor do we 
know how old it is. It may, however, be related to a third point, which is that the 
auletic techniques developed in the sixth century made possible the performance of 
an extensive repertoire of complex ornamental figures around the principal melody: 
in the fifth and fourth centuries these attained an astonishing intricacy, and were the 
butt of many a critic's ton gue. It seems clear that they flowed over also into the art 
of the kithara-player: attempts by kitharists to rival the new techniques of the aulos 
in other ways, particularly in the area of dramatic representation, go back at least to 
the late sixth century. While it is true that at that date these developments still had 
a long way to go, и must be recognised that the instrumental techniques, as well as 
the melodic and rhythmic resources familiar to our next major writer, Pindar, were 
already a world away from those of the Homeric and Hesiodic traditions. 


(iambic) lines to music, singing others, The latter practice, according to ps.-Plut., had 
a significant future іп dithyramb and tragedy: the former was probably used in tragedy 
too, but little is known of it: see however 165 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.6, and cf. perhaps 
Arist. Quint, 6,4—5. | | x 
11 183 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.39. Sce also the rather obscure remark at 187 ps.-Plut. ! 138, 
where he speaks of the ‘conversations’ (dialektoi, perhaps simply "styles') of 
accompaniment among the ancient composers as being more complex than those of 
the moderns, Ж | f Ae. 
On fifth-century developments in auletic technique see e.g. 187 ps. Plut. 1 138b, 195 
Ath. өзге, cf. 131b, Pollux 1v.8o, Plut. Nom Posse 5uav. 1096b. For criticisms о 
elaborate roulades and ornamentation in music of various kinds, Agen uev | 
at 187 ps.-Plut, 1141e-1142b, Aristoph. Clouds 334 with schol., and see Ch. 7 
below, Ше” 
! 196 Ath. 637-6382, cf. 25 Strabo 1x.3.10, For later developments see the Phere- 
crates fragment cited in n. 22, and сі, 158 Plato, Laws 812d-c. 
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CHAPTER $5 


Pindar 


l'indar belongs to the first half of the fifth century: he is roughly contemporary . 

Aeschylus. He is best known for his ‘epinician’ odes, songs sung in honour бг 
at the games,! a considerable collection of which survives. The rest of his lusor 
(all of which, so far as we know, was composed for public occasions) now еу 
in fragments. The victory odes were designed for choral performances 
$.103—4, 10.6, Isth. 8.1—4), though that does not mean that all 
sung by the whole choir. There were ‘leaders’ who sang solo parts (Ol. 6.8254 
it seems clear that a substantial vocal role was assigned to the acco 
addition to his playing on what Pindar usually calls the phorminx (less often lyra: se 
26 Pyth. 1.1 with n. 5). In at least some cases this performer was probably Pindar 








(see e. ] 


himself, His frequent references to himself as singer might be treated as merh | 


conventional, and certainly he was not always present 
but the pervasiveness of the convention, and the pers 
11, can leave little doubt that it had real substance. (See also particularly Nem, 
4-13-16.) Sometimes the ode appears to be sung as a preliminary to a choral piece 
(Nem. 2.24-5, 3.3—5). The choruses, commonly of young men (e.g. Pyth. 5.103-4, 
hee 3.3-5, Isth. 8.1—4), undoubtedly danced as well as singing (e.g. 26 Pyth. 1. 
1-4). 

Some of the odes were performed at the ceremony in which the victor was crowned 
e.g. Ol. 11), others later, at the victor's return to his home city (e.g. Of. то: Ol. u 
constitutes a promissory note for Ol. то), Pyth. 2 was ‘sent across the sea’ to Syracust 
(see lines 67-8, and cf. Pyth. $.23—4, 10.55—6, 11.1—16). At the crowning itself, if no 
specially composed ode was readv, 
ancient victory song of Archilochus ( 
another, is clearly therefore very 
nk pene rations (Nem. 4.80 ff). 

| des, With the exception of 2 
prowess of an athletic kind, and their 
But Pindar is an extreme 


in person (e.g. Pyth. 2.67-8). 
onal tone of e.g. Ol. тт, Ри, 


Ol. 9.1—4 with schol.). The genre, in one formor 
old: Pindar himself traces it back as a formal 


7 Pyth. 12 on the victory of an aulete, celebrate 
r subject matter is thus not specifically musica" 
ly self-conscious writer, and like others in a choral tradition 


ttered through his work 


) ‚ and are usually too brief to ment 
so that an indi 


individual quotation ۰ im] 
quotation, cation of some of their more important impli: 


cations may usefully 
They tell us rather little about the 


is юше vu aout performance do emerge. зі 
ve the words, ar : 179115, melody, dance and accompaniment 7 * 
which CABE sei es eee us to form some conception "t the rhythm 
t the dance, bur Po oi elaborately varied. That in turn tells us вот 
ancers as they take place The in. like Aleman, describe the activities of 
E melodies, of course, are wholly lost. (The те? j 
The genre had 


only 4 | ained а high level of 





and Simonides. known of the others are his near-conte™ 


porary wi | 
cin 


Parts of them wer, 


it was apparently the practice to perform an | 


nan and beyond, he often refers to his own music and vers- 





ес Exponent: the best sophistication by this date. Pindar is not 7 





alleged ro have come from the beginning of Pyth. 1, and опы; d 15 
15 Бар а forgery.") It is true that he mentions node RA, ire 
commonly, far more often than any of his predecessors, giving diem genres T 
names of the kind later associated with the harmoniai and tonoi:? but we ЕЕ. ical 
notion of their real Bran nce in his writing than in the poets of the previous нау 
Of the sen that accompanied the songs we know rather more, A very large 
number of refere псев guarantees that a stringed instrument was usual, but auloi were 
sometimes used with it | Ol. 3-8, 7-11-12, 10.93—4, Nem. 9.8—9, Istb. 5.26—8), and 
perhaps occasionally without (Nem. 3-79). There is no mention of percussion in the 
performance of these pieces, but for its use in a different context, in the cult of the 
Mother Goddess, see Isth. 7.3—4 and 29 fr. 61.68. | 
Concerning Pindar's attitude to his art and to music generally, two points deserve 
special mention. First, in compositions dedicated to men's successes, It 15 natural io 
find expressions of the ancient theme thar true glory is achieved only when deeds are 
immortalised in song. It is an idea to which Pindar often returns, and one might suspect 
him of giving it no more than the verbal allegiance that custom dictated, even of 
indulging in an opportunity to advertise the value of his wares (for he was a paid 
professional: Pyth. 11.41—2, cf. 28 Isth. 2.1—11). But Pindar treats the theme with a 
seriousness that gives us no good reason to doubt his sincerity (see particularly Nem. 
7.12-16, Ol. 10.91—6); and though he is aware that the poet's skill may create for a 
man a reputation he does not deserve (Nem. 7.20—4), he insists that music and 
evil-doing are wholly alien to one another (26 Pyth. 1.13 ff, 97—8, cf. Pyth. 2.14). Heis 
writing in a tradition thar still has its roots in hymns to the gods, and in singing the 
praises of men he is investing them with something of the same divinity. Hence his 
compositions acquire a significance transcending the immediate occasion of their 
performance. ; ; 
Secondly, the many descriptive words and phrases that Pindar applies to his own 
music tell us something perhaps a little surprising about its mood and tone. Songs 
performed to honour an athletic victor and to glorify his native city might be expected 
to have simple, stirring tunes of a patriotic flavour, and to be characterised by the 
hearty swagger of pomp and circumstance, rather than by subtlety or charm. The 
delicate convolutions of his diction and his ideas, and the intricacy of his rhythms, 
should already make us suspicious of this assumption, and if what he Says about his 
| Tm ath is quite t ite. Of his favourite epithets for his 
melodies is to be trusted, the truth is quite the opposite. ; arice ep nd 
music, much the commonest are drawn from the intimate lyric tradition iain a | 
Alcaeus, and suggest sweetness, delicacy, and a soothing softness. His songs p x 
of nectar, the gift of the Muses, the sweet fruit of his mind (OL 7.7-8): his phorminx | 
sweet-sor ibi the lyra is sweet-speaking and the aulos sweet, giving 
songed (ibid. 1 1—12), the lyra 15 Spes M pz rf 
delight (Ol. 10.93—4): his hymns are honey-voiced (Ol. 11.4—5), and the young me 
ght ( 93-4) y ums : his ode is ‘honey mixed 
the chorus are builders of honey-voiced revels (Nem. 34-73): PO E E T 
wit arb p ло, thes the cup’ (ibid. 76—9). Music is soothing 
with white milk, whose mingled dew wreathes the cup i! театры 
(Pyth. 1.5—14): Pindar wishes that his honey-voiced hymns coul casta. E RACES 
Уг. 1.5—14): Pin С. heouile the victor as they touch him, and 
(Pyth. з.63—5): songs, daughters of the Muses, begui Б zn than a bath of warm 
fine words accompanied by the phormunx soothe him Hy | (N ae 49). Pindar is 
Water (Nem. 4.1—8). The victor's fame grows In gente үле dances cou cited. 
cultivating the garden of the Graces (Ol. 9.26—7). Many more erence to the 


Implications of subtlety and intricacy appear particularly with 


зе RAY Dene EE ‘Ol 1.17718, Ls Pb eto | 
Aeolian, Pyth. 2.69—71, Nem. 3-79, E. o Nem. 4.44-75- Sef 480 
е 125; Lydian, Ol. 14.17-18, Ает 4 

notes to 30 fr. 125. 
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tent. The song is intricately accompanied (Ol. 4.2), the bat 
х Т, pomis sitesi (y ag ty 
connect with this idea the various uses of the metaphor of weaving: Athena 
together the dirge of the Gorgons (Pyth. dip е) ane the sweet phorminy ie ia 
‘weave our’ a well-loved song (Nem. 4-4475). The other image that most enm 
recurs is that of music as a swift and truthful bearer of news. The chora. 
true messenger (Ol. 6.99); Pindar shoots the arrows of his song to distant e 
9.514), and its news travels faster than horse or ship (ibid. 23-6), penetr 
to Hades (Ol. 14.20-1), unlike sculptures, which stay where they are m 
~ 1-3), The arrow metaphor shifts in Nem. 6.28—9: he hits the mark with his w, 2. 
3s with a bow (cf. Nem. 9.55). BD 
Any understanding of Pindar's conception of music and his practice of itn 
built up from the hundreds of brief references peppered about his work. and; 
need to be read in their context. The excerpts given below are inadequat 
own: they are simply examples of some of the more extended and significan 
on the subject. | have included quotations from three fragments that do nor be 
victory odes. Pindar also wrote hymns, paeans, dithyrambs, processional 
songs, hyporchémata, encomia and laments: the quotations indicate 
of some of these types, and raise one or two other general issues. 
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26 Pindar, Pythian 1.1—14, 92-100 


The opening and the end of a long ode in honour of Hieron of бугай 


whose racing-chariot won the victory in 470 B.C. The fourth | Ode of 
Bacchylides celebrates the same victory. | em 





Gold phorminx,’ joint possession of Apollo and the violet-haired Muses, г 
dance-step, leader of the revel, hears you, and the singers obey your signals 
when you are set quivering and create the beginnings of the chorus- ding 

Preludes.” You quench the spear-wielding thunderbolt of ever-flowing fire. | 


4 j в 

i al ac وو‎ weaving see note to §1 Eurip. І.Т. 218-28. ET 
se poetry, the use of this word does nor imply any particular one 0106 — 
cune E of the kithara and lyra group. Pindar's instrument was certainly Wit 
edid a s hes. though he himself does not use the word (iffe 
RH sense " art of + 2 ‚ж ру Е. 


Роттіпх outnumber those o "on 
& contrast Ol, 2.1 conception of the phorminx as leader of the 


Samata (= sémata) are here probably ‘signs’ or ‘signals’ 1 ү ТЕГЕ 
of time’, sometimes given a ine по special musical signification. The meaning 5” 


n is not found exce related word semeion in the context of t ores : 
rm SM mé except m late (and technical) Greek, e.g. Anst- “°°” 





identical in sense. 
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Pindar 57 
The eagle of Zeus sleeps upon his sceptre, with his swift wings drooping on 
both sides, lord of the birds; and you pour a dark mist on his bent Ames à 
gentle closing of his eyes. As he sleeps he flexes his supple back, enthralled by 
your rushing motion. Even violent Ares, leaving aside the rough vigour of his 
spears, soothes his heart in slumber, and your shafts enchant the minds of the 
gods through the skill of Leto's son and the deep-girdled Muses.* Bur all 
things that Zeus has not loved are bewildered when they hear the cry of the 
Muses, either on the ea rth or on the irresistible sea. . . 
[92] Only the glory of a fame that follows behind mortals reveals their way 
of life, through story-tellers and singers. The generous virtues of Croesus do 
not fade, while pitiless-hearted Phalaris, who burned men in his brazen bull, 
is everywhere held down by words of hatred. No phorminges under the roof 
accept him, to be softly blended with the voices of boys. Good fortune is the 
first of prizes, and to be well spoken of is second. The man who wins both 
and holds them, has received the loftiest garland.” 


27 Pindar, Pythian 12 


Written in honour of Midas of Acragas, winner of the auletic contest at 
Delphi in 490 and 486 в.С. The ode probably refers to the earlier occasion. 


Lover of splendour, most beautiful of the cities of mortals, home of Perse- 
phone, you who live on the nobly built-upon hill mete banks of Lom 
where the sheep graze, | ask you, queen, graciously to accept, with tn 
kindliness of OE and of men, this wreath from Pytho for glorious 
Midas: and accept him too, who has beaten Greece in the art which Pallas 
Athena discovered, when she wove together the deathly dirge of the و‎ 
Gorgons, the dirge that she heard poured out in woeful grief from nid 
maidens' dreadful snaky heads, when Perseus killed one sister m ie 
three, bringing doom to sea-enci cled Seriphos and to its people. He slinded za 
the weird race of Phorcus: he made dreadful for Polydektes 
feast, his long enslavement of Perseus’ mother, and the тагпаве-0ес 





which she was compelled, by pulling forth the head of MUN E EF prato 
he, Danae's son, begotten, we say, of a shower of gold that fell 
will | 


she made an every-voiced melody of auloi,"” to imitate with in tru 


But when the maiden goddess had saved her eee ba o 






* On the magical powers of music see Pyth. 3-51, өне 








z That the rewards of success are incomplete ш Path. 3.11215, Мет. 6-5. 


especially Nem. 7-12-16. For an опизо > 
(OL 7.12, Isth, 5.27). 
'many-noted', to indicate 
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amorous wailing that burst trom the ravening jaws of Euryale. n 
dess discovered it: but when she had discovered it for mortal men +, 8% 
che named it the nomos of many heads,’ that glorious suitor for Contest, 
stir the people, coming through thin bronze and through the tests ty 
grow by the city of the Graces with its lovely dancing-places, in sh tha 
place of the nymph of Cephisus, faithful witnesses to the dancers, 13 ІҢ loy 
any success among men, it does not appear without labour. A god will e, 4 
perhaps even today, and what is fated cannot be escaped. But there will con 
a time that will strike a blow unhoped for and beyond expectation iiie: 
give one thing, but not another." nd wil 


28 Pindar, Isthmian 2.1-11 


The beginning of an ode in honour of Xenocrates of Acragas, winner of the 
chariot race in about 470 B.c. 


The men of old, Thrasyboulos, who stepped onto the chariot of the golden. 
wreathed Muses together with the resplendent phorminx, shot lightly from 
their bows their honey-voiced songs for their loves — for anyone beautiful 
who had that sweetest ripeness that woos Aphrodite on her fine throne. | 

The Muse was then not yet fond оЁргобг,! and did not work for hire; nor 
were the sweet, soft-voiced songs of honey-speaking Terpsichore for sale, 


lyra and kithara. Cf. e.g. 149 Plato, Rep. 399c-d, where it is even called polychor- 
dotatos, lit. ‘of most numerous strings’. The same epithet is applied to it in a frag 
ment ascribed doubrfully to Simonides (P.M.G. 947). The sense here is probably 
similar, Alternatively it may refer to the instrument's emotional and representational 
pats Wide variations in dramatic effect were associated with auletic лото, 
ike the one described here: see particularly 24 and 25, the descriptions by Pollux 
v.84) and Strabo (1X.3.10) of the Pythikos nomos. 3 
Ease Magy headed (polykephalos) nomos, see 187 ps.-Plut. 1 1330-6. Orne 
ancient поно generally. in the same passage (11326-11340), which surveys the 


L.e., it is a competition-pi 
lon-piece., 
Ду reeds, donakes, are those и 
if some SEIEN A0 the scholiast tells us, near Orchomenos in Boeotia. There isal 
o is cupide account of the way they were prepared and the reeds mant 
river that ona. nd Hist. Plant. лутт. *Cephisus' is here the пате of à 
stood (cf. О! into Lake Cephisus or Copais, on whose western end Orchomeno 


M 141—4). 
The scholiast relates a sto 


the final lines. ‘It is said the; 2.1105: certainly apocryphal, to explain the referee 


While he wa 


nri: and delighted, шона: Pipes, as though playing a syrinx. The 


Б sound most pleasing: and that is how he camet 


The commen Person, huma А divine, ‘a song of praise’, but the praise 4 





sed for the vibrating reed of the mouthpiece of the 





their faces silvered over. But now she tells us to take heed of 
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| í 4 pene d Өр.” Р | the Ar ive’ 
word that comes closest to truth itself: "Money, money is man’ h рч 
= h Ыы [! 


he had lost possessions and friends alike, 17 


29 


csa id, when 


Pindar, fr. 61.1—21 


The СЕВ d a dithyramb written for performance in Thebes. The main 
part of it, now lost, was apparently concerned with the ex ploits of Heracles 


Іп earlier times the song of the dithyrambs!* crept along, stretched out like a 
rope," and the “5” came out base-born from men's mouths," but now new 


i - 


The Argive was Aristodemus, according to Alcaeus. Pindar seems to be apol ойдо 
to his patron for charging him money: in Pyth. 11.41—4 he refers to the fact that he 
has to chop and change from one topic to another, and blames it on the constraints of 
working for hire. Note that the contrast in the first stanza is with love-songs, not with 
earlier victory odes: the suggestion seems to be that few poets now write personal 
lyric purely for their own satisfaction, and it i5 true that Іле seems to have been 
written after the end of the sixth century. The tradition of writing victory odes is 
traced back several generations at Nem. 4.88 ff. On other matters to do with musi- 
cians’ pay see 187 ps.-Plut. r141c—d, 189 Ath. 617b-f. 
The origins and nature of early dithyramb are much disputed. It is known то Archilo- 
chus (see 193 Ath. 628a—b), where it is already associated with Dionysus. Herodotus 
(1.23) speaks of Arion as having been ‘the first of men that we know to have composed 
the dithyramb and named it and produced it in Corinth’. The exact sense ot this 15 
unclear: some scholars take Arion's innovation to have been the srationary, non- 
dancing chorus. Cf. schol. to Pindar ОГ. 13.19, and discussion in Pickard-Cambridge, 
Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy (2nd ed.) 11 ff. (Ch. 1 of that book remains the best 
overall investigation of the subject.) At all events, we can be sure that the dithyramb 
was a circular chorus (e.g. line 3 of the present fr., Aristoph. Clouds 332 and schol., 
Ath. 181€), that it was sometimes, but perhaps not always, danced (e.g. 189 Pratinas 
ap. Ath. 617b, Pollux 1v.104), that it generally had Dionysiac connections, though it 
also had an occasional and very special role in the cult of Apollo (Plut. De E. 9), and 
th at It was accompanied by the aulos (Pratinas, loc. cita cf. єр. 187 ps.- Plut. PIs IC 
schol. to Aeschin, In Timarch. we ЛІНДЕ лаға d canmor Involve а 
The interpretation of this epithet (schomotenés) 18 uncertain. | 
contrast pees a strophic and an unstructured form, since the ae 
dithyramb was apparently the invention of the rather later espe E ai 
Rhet. 14095). Taken with the rest of the passage, it seems most likely to indicate 
dine ‘in a straight line! (the sense of schormofenes m 
plain and simple style, proceeding "in а st ght hr mplex and verbally 
Наг. 1.189 and vir.23), by contrast with расо ис с | Sone М 
convoluted, which Pindar is advertisin Beg ЧЕ шч ert iE for their 
towards the end of the century, writers of dithyram™ 6 1373 ff, and see Ch. 7 
obscure and over-decorated diction: e.g. 135 Birds 903 ff, 136 1373 % a! | 
below.) - ig it T ing tme 1 sam, the 
The reference is evidently to the “asigmatic’ songs (songs PO eus ache Lass 
: gr з "E. a | thorines attribute to j 4 1 РТ 
Dorian word for sigma, 5), which our ZU P етпе dithyramb to musical 
(Ath. 455c). Lasus was credited with the "Aristoph. Birds 1403), and with various 
competition in Athens (Suda, cf. schol «d Plut. 1 r41b-c). Since the pres t piece 
innovations in dithyrambic music (187 psu жетіс used to utter the base born 
does not avoid the 's', the sentence cannot est mean ‘People used to treat the "s 
"s" in dithyrambs, but we do so no longer : 1 m know better 7 Since Lasus’ objec- 
as base-born and therefore avo! р , Pindar may be 
tion to the ‘s’ was thar it was not эсеп euphonious, 
as rejecting an over-sensitive refinement o КЮ. 
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gates have opened for our holy circles.“ Cry out,” for you kas 
the gods too set up for Dionysus in their home, beside the thund ii 
Zeus. The whirlings of typana” begin, beside the great and | erbol у 


| | hol " 
krotala® clatter, and the torch burns bright under the glowing di T 


loud-sounding wails and frenzies and shouts of the river-nymphs Nd the 


the tumult of tossing necks. There the almighty thunderbolt, breathi, ica 
and Ares' spear are shaken, and the strong aegis of Athena resoundss | 


E fr, 






cries of ten thousand snakes. Artemis will come swiftly, alone, h With tke 
: . К 3 | a 
wild company of lions for Dionysus, in Bacchic fervour; and he ise шу 


by the dancing herds of beasts. I have been chosen and set up by the Ми. i 
в | le AR 
herald of wise verses for Greece, with its fine chorus У the Museas 

prosperity of chariot-riding Thebes. . . 


30 Pindar, fr. 125 


The category of composition to which this sadly mutilated Papyrus frag. 
ment belongs is uncertain. Little of it remains, but it is of interest both for 
what it says and implies about the so-called barmoniai in Pindar's time, and 
for its representation of the relationship between aulete and singer. | have 
followed the partial reconstruction given in Bowra's O.C.T with the 
variants mentioned in my notes. | ^it 


ү rival the lonian Muse,” a song and a harmonia for the auloi were devised 
y one of the Locrians who live by the white-crested hill of Zephyrion, а 


shining city beyond the Ausonian headland.** And he uttered aloud, like a | 


м Le. the dithyrambic choruses, The novelivaehi А 1 — ' 

Mowing lines, i ruses. 1 пе novelty which Pindar is claiming, to judge by the 
БИЗГЕ D ^ an uninhibited and EE enthusiastic коде! decis 
T: didus р е style, over-elegant diction, and perhaps absence of dancing in 
suggests hae = ч predecessors, The opening of Pratinas fr, 1 (see n. 18 above) 
asc ce Ма only the new elaboration of aulos-playing credited to Lasus, but 
mightbe m : 1 nt ч dancing in the dithyramb was somethin g to which objections 
ee a ingar 15 pointing out the inappropriateness of such staid and um 
know what Dig ormances in a rite connected with Dionysus: his theme is that wt 

| fonysus is like, and that our celebrations of him should reflect that 


knowledge. 
These two words are conjectural, 


Meca and avon was a tambourine-like drum. For its association with the 
Gods 1-5, 63 and ; 5 аш опуза sce e.g. the Homeric Hymn to the Mother o 
isis. 2: 8-52: cf. Fig. 1 8100046 55—63, 151-67, 68 and 69 Cycl. 63-70, 203 
tions similar irure эры to castanets (see Figs. 15 and 16): they have 2550014" 
is o AL i © Iympanon, e.g. 69 Eurip. Cyclops 203-5, 70 Не 
^I this first ph | 
inder bend E three letters of ‘Ionian’ survive. | translate the 
һ Robbe. | | {reconstructed by Sc + the sense is at least Ve 










hai ol. to Ol. 10.17, cf. 187 ps.-Plut. 11346 e-f. Tha 
ue 1 definite ‘character and feeling” (éthos and pathos) p 

adds rh d at 192 Ath. 62se, though what it was 15 07 
out of сштеп was um the time of Simonides and Pindar, b! 


елеу. The lonian harmonia, with which it seems 101% 





: Ча 
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clear-sounding chariot, a complete paean fit for Apollo and the Graces.2? 
Hearing him playing his few погев, 5 and busying myself with m 1 Sog 
art, | am roused to rival his song, like a dolphin 4 ceu M RAE 
lovely melody of anuloi in the flood of the waveless ocean ® picis 


3I Pindar, fr. 126.1—8 


Again, it is not certain ro what class of composition this fragment belongs, 
Its subject matter suggests that It is а lament: it does something to show that 
the classification of compositions into sharply distinguished types was not 
just an invention of the scholars of Alexandria. 

There are songs of paeans,”” coming in their season, songs of the children of 
Leto of the golden distaff. There are also songs that long for the dithyramb," 
out of the burgeoning ivy of Dionysus’ wreaths. But in another song three 
goddesses put to rest the bodies of their sons. One sings a dirge for clear- 
voiced Linus, one in her newest hymns sings for Hymenaios [the god of 
marriage], whom Fate seized when he first lay touching another in wedlock, 
and one sings of lalemos,” whose strength was shackled by a devouring 
illness. 


contrasted here, is described by Heraclides (192 Ath. 625b-c) as originally ‘austere 
and hard, with a nor ignoble weightiness": later, he goes on, it altered, becoming more 
luxurious in character. Plato (149 Rep. ҙө8е) speaks of an lonian (‘lastian’) harmonia 
which is called ‘slack’ (cbalara), and associated with soft and voluptuous per- 
sonalities. For other references in Pindar to regionally named melodic types sec n. 3 
above: on the technical differences between harmoniai see Ch. то, Appendix А. 

27 Punctuating after armenon. The word ‘Graces’ is missing from the text: ‘Muses 
would fit as well, as Diehl pointed out. The ‘chariot’ may be a reference to the chanot 
of the Muses, which the musician mounts (Ol. 9.121, Isth, 2.2, 8.62), but if so the 
metaphor is uncharacteristically expressed. It may be intended to evoke quite directly 
the sound made by Де hole (ава онай in the nave of the wheel of a chariot, as it 
rotates: cf. e.g. Aesch. Sept. 205, Suppl. 181. let Y 

? For the ‘few een AU auletic, cf. 187 ps.-Plut. 1137b. Pindar is speaking sa 
time long before his own, since Xenocritus belongs to the seventh century ( 

s,-Plut. 1134b-c). y ГА | 

e On the dolphin's love of music see c.g. Eurip. Electra 432-7, Helen 1451-6, and cf. 

Herodotus' rale of Arion, 1.24. " 

5 Оз the paean see introduca note T ені 
he word *dithyramb' ts conjectural but pr le. d 

* The words Rum cunt and ‘of their sons” are conjectural. The three people mentioned 


in the next lines were all sons of Muses by Apollo. vith n. ia Dige here tt iles 


8 On Linus and the Linus song see 7 Шай хуш.570, 
анон. „А Ж | | with 
^ The name of lalemos, even more clearly than that of Linus, berama M no 
‘lament’, e.g. 39 Aesch. Suppl. 115, Eurip. Troiades ee aly a cry of joy (asin lé 
doubt connected with the cry lê, which, though most common) o 107 
Paian) can be an expression of grief, e.g. ^ TORE ROE E 

















CHAPTER 6 


Fifth-century tragedy 







This is not the place for a full account of the music of Greek drama. The subie : 
and detailed reconstruction depends heavily on analyses of metre and rink. 
evitably relying on a close study of the Greek texts. In any case, such an accoune y 
be largely irrelevant in an introduction to the statements about music made’ Gia г. 
gedians themselves in their plays, since unlike Pindar they refer only rarely to he 
music. (The main exception is in the instructions given from time to time by Iz: 
on the stage for the conduct of formal laments.) What their scattered ren ал 
music more fully depict is a range of attitudes to the art and its various forms as the, 

existed in ‘real life’, or at least in the life that the action of the drama represented 
Two points about the plays themselves should however be briefly noted. First, the 
words of the tragedies are by no means all dialogue, spoken conversation advancing, 
deepening the action. Even some parts of the iambic dialogue were probably spoken to 
the accompaniment of the aulos (see 187 ps.-Plut. 11412), and some anapaestic and 
lyric verses may have been delivered as a kind of recitative. But a large proportion of 
саф play consists of formally constituted songs, accompanied by the aulos and 
choreographed for dance. The pace, rhythm and mood of the dance movements ar 
extraordinarily varied, and at least in the earlier plays much of the effectiveness of a 
performance must have depended on its ex pressive choreography. The principal songs, 
or ‘lyrics’, were sung by the chorus, sometimes as a single choir, sometimes divided into 
semi-choruses, sometimes answering the solo phrases of their leader: but substantial 
solo odes and parts of odes were sung by principals in the drama, who also often sang 
antiphonally with the chorus. The main actors were professionals, but the members of 
the chorus were citizen-amateurs: a discussion of the constraints that this fact imposed 
is at 169 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.15. In early tragedy, song and dance constituted the шісі 
the рау: The origins of the drama lie in forms that were essentially choral song and 
dance, Же we аге told, for example, that Phrynichus was primarily a contriver of 
vedi ; a i^ ЕШ Quaest. Conv. vill.9.3, Aristoph. Wasps 1490) and a song: 
байко Жор | „Ме XIX. 3 1, cf. Aristoph. Birds 748-52). The elements of drame 
iu st ae er ër oguetended foincreaseasthecentury wenton:moreprect m | 
odatni Упс verses to spoken iambics reached its lowest level in certain © 
plays, and rose again in some of Euripides’, but it never regained the pre 


Sophocles’ 
dominance that it has in early Aeschylus. Even in the plays with the minimum of lyric 
whole: music still retains an important ro 








Secondly, it is clear that the mus; 
P. Ы | z > TE 2 . 
(though our evidence here К Aeschylus is noted for his grave simplicity, Ѕорһос 


however, it forms а sizeable part of the 
“SE Rp pte a т cal styles of the three chief tragedians OH 
Аюш our evidenc thin) for his elegant and full-bodied sweetness, 270 
Euripides for his delicate fancy, dismissed as airy trifles by Aristophanes, * bur much 






94, where the origin of tragedy is connected with the dith- 
56, and t село of passages assembled by dart 
B1. See alton. 7 below. е 75° 







Fifth-century tragedy 6; 
ámired in his aoe = bre Urea жене» ap. Ath. 175b, Plur. Nic. 29, Lys. 
<. cf. Dion. Hal. De ©. po dinge a ‚икте late Euripidean plays show clear 
sions of the loosening x e | isse restraints, introduced into other musical 
Gelds by composers such 22%, tetausppides and Timotheus. The rhythms are now 
varied in a more lavish and less orderly way (e.g. Orestes 1369 ff, LA. 1279 LÎ and 
che divisions between song and speech are less sharply marked. (See e.g. Phoen. 1484 
g 1710 ff.) To what extent these innovations were associated, in the drama, with the 
“ow sorts of melodic intricacy credited to the writers of dithyramb and of kitha rodic 

comments on Euripides and 


mod we do not know for certain: but Aristophanes’ 
Agathon strongly Suggest that simplicity was giving мау to Omamentation and 
modulation 1n melodic as well as rhythmic composition. Euripides is vigorously 
criticised for deriving the basis of his music from all kinds of unsuitable sources (1 40 
Frogs 1301-3: see also lines 849, 944, 1281—2). As to melodic type, harmomia, we 
know that a number of different forms were used, and that they were felt to be suited 
го different kinds of performer and different modes of action and emotion e.g. 185 
ps-Ar. Probs. ХІХ.48). There are hints that Euripides tried out some unfamiliar 
practices here; and one source (Plut. Quaest. Conv. 11.1.1) attributes to Agathon 
the first use in tragedy of the ‘chromatic genus’. If this is true, and if it means what it 
would have done in the hands of the technical writers, it introduces into tragedy a 
quite new basis for melodic variation. Our fullest and most reliable commentator on 
the music of these dramatists, and of contemporary musicians working in other forms, 
is Aristophanes: for his views on the three great tragedians see particularly the Frogs. 
Despite these changes, there is no purpose to be served by arranging in 
chronological order the remarks about music made by the characters that the tra- 
gedians put on the stage. In this respect the attitudes and assumptions of Aeschylean, 
Sophoclean and Euripidean figures differ more in emphasis than in substance, € | 
have thought it better to organise them by subject matter and theme. If they = li k 
light on the nature of their own performance, they are supremely revealing t nany 
other aspects of Greek musical life. In the case of the one major exception, the rit | 
lament, I have included one passage (41 Aesch. Persae 1038 if) not aE Ê 
descriptions that it offers, but as a fine example of the kind of activity to which mam 
other passages refer. 





(1) Lamentation 
(a) The nightingale” 

32 Aeschylus, Supplices 57-72 
55% | hears my | 
Chorus. If someone skilled in bird-lore is in the land nearby and ears oA | 
an a7 Thesm. 5 2 ) 

§ 5 E Ё thon's methods of emg ee 137 1 314. 
амы or fca areas LN E j 


— cf. 1325-9. PAN | ке with the exponents of 

' The evidence is indirect, but Euripides was closely тар also Saryrus, Vif. Eur- 
the ‘new music’, as Aristophanes attitude таса P arani ithyran style 

39.22, Plut, An Seni 23. On Sophocles Phrygian теор | 

sec Vit. 5o h. - т D | L ғ = Judice Ac. а Уй 

Seen. 8 ue Pap. Hib. 2.5, n. 13210 187 рь КР achand sê un IER! 














Procne, wife of Tereus, killed her son Irys in revenge © ope versions, a hoopoe). - 
She Was turned into a nightingale, he into 21 T5 ^" Ma күй aus] m itm MTE EM 4 
For an additional reference see 49 Ar 

the halcyon (Eurip. I.T. 1089-95) and 


161-9, LT. 1164). СЁ Plato, Phaedo 846—850. 
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together, but with no pleasing voice:™ their words arene 

with human blood, and so grown bolder, this revelling j run, 
dred Erinyes stays in the house, hard to cast our.55 ble of ki | 
palace and chant their hymn, the origin of crime and doom.. SIE by th 


turn® they spit, in fury at the man who soiled his brother's bed ati | 


54 Aeschylus, Choephori 466—8 


Chorus. О kindred grief and bloody blow of doom, hostile to music # 


55 Euripides, Phoenissae 1028—31 


Chorus [addressing the Sphinx**|. With lyre-less music 


and an accursed 
Erinys, you brought bloody troubles to my homeland EM 


56 Sophocles, Oedipus Coloneus 1220-3 


Chorus. The deliverer comes at last to all alike, when the doom of Hades js | 


Oe without wedding song, without /yra, without dance, death at 
the end, 


57 Sophocles, Antigone 810-16 


Antigone. But Hades, everyone's bedfellow, leads me living to the shore of 
Acheron, with no share in wedding songs: no hymn will hymn те at my 
bridal, but itis Acheron's bride that I shall be. 


58 Aeschylus, Supplices 678—8 3 


Chorus. May no man-killing ruin come against this city and wreck it, giving 


Th TR : 3 
Sx se ШЕ Erinyes, the Furies) is sympbtbongos bur not exphancs 
phónos" bo TL voicing together’, is a rare word: its conjunction with “not a 
'egular d зашо pue word symphonos, again lit. ‘voicing together. but 

effect of a ss) ашаа and hence ‘pleasant’. Aeschylus is aiming for Г 
2 concordant whole. united or concerted sound which is yet not bl p? 


‘Rabble’ komos, usually ‹ | ade 

emat 0h05, usually of merrv-makers . ‘val: We are perhaps intended t 
p Av obier the carousing suitors in Ody ripe We are perhaps int | 

1933-9. For another 06 17076 complex kind of antiphony, cf. 44 Eurip. gen 
1056-7, cf. 85 Heracl esi, not concerned with lamentation, see 66 Ра 


жер; йс  mousike", contrary to the ideals and practices of 1^ 








49-5 > B07, 1505-7, 1728-51. - 


uw 


Of as a ‘singer’: Soph. О.Т. 36, 130, 391, 1199—1209 





Fifth-century tragedy >; 
arms to Ares the chorus-less, the lyre-less,® father of tears d h 
; i to the 


-lamour of the people. 


59 Sophocles, Ajax 1192—1206 

hors. He should have passed into the great sk ы на | | 

Chor common home of all, that man who Rn nist die C зге te 
together in war with its horrible weapons. O troubles ue жі 
troubles! It was һе that ruined mankind. Не boue ae m rw s 

joy of garlands or deep wine-cups, nor the sweet clamour i Joes 0 

that evil manaa pleasing sleep in the night; and from love, from love 

he has barred me. | 


бо Euripides, Phoenissae 784-91 


Chorus. Ares, bringer of toil, why are you surrounded by blood and death? 
Why are you in discord”! with the festivals of Dionysus? You do not 
loose your hair among the garlands and fine dances of girls in the 
ripeness of youth, singing in accord with the breath of the lotos" a 
song full of the graces that create the dance; but with your men at 
arms you inspire the Argive army with desire for Theban blood, lead- 
ing the chorus in a revelling dance accompanied by no aulos.* 


(3) The music of Dionysiac and other cults 
61 Sophocles, Antigone 963—5 


Chorus. He tried to put an end to the god-inspired women and the Вассһіс 
бге, and angered the aulos-loving Muses.^ 


* For Ares, god of war, no dancing and no playing on instruments is appropriate: it is 
the joylessness of war that is indicated. 'Lyre-less' here translates akitbarm, месе; 
Ue aba Ares has been described ia re E Д 
earlier in the play (635: cf. о Eurip. Trotades 121, 56 SOPA со” 0 
‘Clamour’, otobos, usually of a loud clattering sound, e.g. DS Sept. 151, Soph. 
O.C. 1479: also of percussion instruments, krotala, Anum. Eleg. ш 
Paramousos, ‘contrary to music’: сі. 54 Aesch. Choeph. 467- | ates the preposition 
ps the word latos see 42 Helen een 34. ‘In accord with’ translates the prepos 
ata, ‘according го", ‘in agreement with’. Р cc pa uw ect = 
3 Choropoios, ‘making the dance’, is a parallel for шап aeneis sen rable 
melopoiia, regularly meaning ‘melodic composition’. The sense тау P Ajax 
here, but choropoios in poetry sometimes means leader e 
-, 598. Ifit does so here, ‘graces’ should perha aps be “Graces j 
птар. the superlative form of amaulos, 
ә *4Perlative is untranslatable. ENS em ч 
* The chorus is singing of the king of the Edonians, who had aen 


rites of Dionysus: cf. the plot of Eurip. Bacch. 
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T Greek musical writings 


ihis slacking? What's all this Bacchi roistering? There's 4 Vilth-century tragedy 
here, no bronze lrotala,"" no clattering of tympana, ө Diony, ihe combos," circhng through the air, m towing һай 


Dionysus, and in the night-long festivals of the goddess 


77 
inspired by 


70 Furipides, Helen 130814 
Chorus [describing the search for Persephone). The Bacchic krotalg F.uripides, lon 1074-98 


aloud with their piercing clamour, when the goddess yoked wit | ‘horus. We shall feel shame before the god of many hymy | 
to her chariot, to seck tor her daughter, snatched out of the ci i E unsleepingy һу night, he looks upon the ж i РОШ Ін 
dance of maidens. р РА ceremonies," by the streams where there is fine Tre Pagine Ау: 

sLarry heaven lifts up the dance, and the Mion dances, ah 56 nd 


73 





71 Euripides, Helen 1148-52 fifty daughters of Nereus in the sea and in the nipples of the ever- 
| | flowing rivers, dancing to the gold-wreathed maiden and her holy 
Chorus, When the Mother Goddess had put a stop to feasting among the mother [Persephone and Demeter], There” the founding of Apollo 
gods and the race of mortals, Zeus soothed her bitter anger Sv | hopes to be king, and to seize the reward of others’ labour. pM 
'Go, revered Graces, go to Demeter, who is enraged over her "Ары | See, you who make music and sing songs that resound with malice 
and sing joyfully” to end her sorrow. Go, Muses, too, with hymns and about women's lusts, their lawless, unholy couplings inspired hy 
dances,” Then first of the blessed immortals went Aphrodite, with th Aphrodite, see how much we women exceed in innocence the unright 
carth-born voice of cymbals," and the finest typana™ covered wih cous furrows ploughed by men, Let the song recoil upon itself, and let 
stretched hide, And the goddess laughed, and accepted into her hands the lecheries of men Бе ui Qv] EUNDUM аа 
the deep-noised aulos," delighting in the joyful sound. 
| | 74 Euripides, Heraclidae 777-84 
72 Euripides, Helen 1458-66 
Part of the same ode as the previous passage BE Chorus (addressing Athena}, го you HW ge fis EUM, unceasing 
passage, sacrifices, and the day of the waning moon 15 not forgotten, when the 
Chorus. There is great power in dappled fawnskin garments, in the shoot o young men sing and the music of dancers is heard. And on the windy 
ivy twisted upon the sacred сазе quivering vibration of hill the joyful cries! of maidens ring out to the night-long beating ot 


their feet," 


ке : j 
krotala are “ lappers’, comparable | н and held in the hand ‘ ly anc 
in a similar way, made ol hell or vend ah PIRE end heey Like the " A flat piece of wood with a cord attached to it, swung around dese Cog 
tympana they were associated with the rites of Dion "ui "e ol Cybele: dh producing а whirring sound: a "bull-roarer'. СІ. Archytas, fr. 1. It мт cdr 
Homeric Hymn to the Mother of the Gods sae d 5 | Jelen 1103. For ther — magical practices, and as а child's toy, Theocr. Idylls 2.30 relers to a rhombos ma 
quite different link with the |; үрде | ON anil OLE ‚кс ^ of bronze, | | idc on di 
Aristoph, Frogs 11304—6. Tae pues Pre р Ба ea N ua: FÊ “Lit. "the pwentieths’, ic, the twentieth day of the month Boedromion, which was the 
196 Ath. 636c-e. me] apparently the same ақ ше ren | 7 sixth day of the festival of the Eleusinian mysencs 000 plains thar Apollo is 

™ The relation between the rites of Dionysus and those of the Mother Goddess раз beer At Athens, home of the Eleusinian mysteries, the: mie новий ly' bro ight ap in 
suggested at 63 and 64 Bacch, 55-64, 120-34. The present passage and the mext hit dishonouring their city by foisting on it, as its future кюк, nooo T ийлей Of Hi 
are principally concerned with the cult üf ^ 1; decr feine in the Elcusiman his temple, Hence Apollo will be an unwelcome and embarrassing 

,, Mysteries. | | MEG. RE M i ә Athenian women's sacred rites. | It. the subject of the present 
Lit. ‘end her sorrow with an alalé’. i hat isa cvv of "aal. Those wound and tht This antistrophe tells us nothing about the music xp denda d imi 
cognates signify any loud shout, war өңді pa po КЕМЕ poe cries of Bacchi group of passages, but it has an independent interest, согус n 
Manet op Bacon. 193, 3 11). The word VALE ii ‘joyful sound" at the end of thi w оа мезо Вопр. меана (e.g. ololygmos ololyge) are rwr 

ERN er from the sa | | ni: cl. Cyclone 54 H Miu. нен bio eddie E coner oen pt ntt g 8з Aeh. Ag. 25. 
" n with hymns of [choral i Veios alalagmos: es lops 55- arts of the лк onomatopoeic, and usually signify cries of Кү erect ur und cries of any kind 
= parom not separate items RE NOS ЕЕ bL Соер). 387, Eum. 1043, Euri Ма 268 the sound of the pacan that 
it. "of bronze’, and the ref 2 rathet leg. IH. мї Thuc. 11.4), and at 109 (M т | magical incant- 

і a all re a 4 | з | | J vé 4 a 4301, uc, 4 4 px | ; ol a i 

" than cymbals, kymbala, ference might be to bronze krotala (sec n. 89 abo | Wives confidence before battle, СІ. the verb anololyzem, used pon | 

дн variant lorm of tympana. ми Поп, 116 Eurip. LT, 1317. festival, dedicated to 


The reference is to the Panathenaea, the principal Athenian 


i ET + aulos. C 
Phrygian celebration of the goddess Athena. 





78 Greek musical writings 


ШІ th-century tragedy 
emple 1 serve, under the laurel, Hymen, О 
Dance, mother, laugh aloud, whirl hither an 
dear steps with my feet. Cry out the weddin 
songs, sing to the bride with joyous cries. 
dressed, sing the husband destined for my 


75 Sophocles, Trachiniae 205-21 | 7 
d Hymenaie, Hymen! 
d thither, moving your 
Б song, Oh, with happy 
Go, Phrygian lasses, finels 
marriage-bed,!! 


Chorus. Let the house that will soon receive its husband реті 
ololygmos, with alalaga! at the hearth.'* Let the men join "ith 
Apollo of the fine quiver, our champion, and with th em, mata асу, 
the paean, and shout to his sister, Ortygian Artemis, huntress ^ 
deer, bearer of two torches, and to the Nymphs, her neighbours  ¥ 

| am uplifted: I shall not reject the aulos, oh king of ту ming i | 
See, the ivy rouses me to frenzy — enoi! —104 whirling the Bacchic с, 4 
pany. Io, 10 Patan1 ™ “ӨКШЕ Com. 


finely 

78 Euripides, Heracles 9-12 

Am phitryon. Creon was the father of this woman, Megara, for whom all the 

Thebans shouted aloud! with wedding songs to the sound of the 

76 Euripides, Heracles 674-96 lotos, when great Heracles brought her to my house. 

Chorus, | shall not cease to mingle the Graces with the Muses, à MOSE swee 
conjunction. Let me not live without music: may I be always among the 
wreaths.'”* Even іп old age a singer can still celebrate Memory, and] 
still sing the victory song of Heracles,!?? accompanied by Dionysus the 
wine-giver, or by the song of the seven-toned tortoiseshell™ and the | 
Libyan aulos.'” | shall never put a stop to the Muses, who first set me 
dancing. 

The Delian maidens," whirling about the gateways in a lovely 
dance, sing a paean to the splendid son of Leto; and at your house I, like 
а swan, aged singer that I am, shall utter pacans from my grey-bearded | 
mouth: for there is a good theme for my hymns, the son of Zeus. 


79 Euripides, Iphigenia in Tauris 1123-51 


Chorus. An Argive ship with fifty oars will take you home, my lady; and the 
wax-bound reed!" of Pan who lives on the mountains will whistle!" 
and call to the оагѕ,!! and Apollo the prophet, singing with the sound 
of the seven-toned lyra, will take you safely to the shining land of the 
Athenians. You will go with foaming oars and leave me here: the 
fore-stays will spread out the sail of the swift-journeying ship above 
the prow. 

| wish I could go on the shining horses’ journey where the sun's hire 
travels: that I could fly with wings, and then fold them on my back in 
the chambers of my own home: that I could stand in the dance-choruses 
at noble weddings, as, when I was a girl, | whirled near my mother's 
feet in the joyful bands of my young friends, entering the contests of 
the Graces, the rivalry of our rich, soft hair, and shadowing my face 
with scarves, intricately adorned, and with my flowing locks. 





(4) Weddings 
77 Euripides, Troiades 325-40 


Cassandra. Beat your foot! Raise up the leaping dance! Euan, enoi for my | 
father's happy fate! The dance is holy. Come now, Apollo, at whose 


H: On the ololygmos sec n. 


| гоо, on alalage n. 87 and n. 91 above. 
101 Le. одун, with whose revels the aulos and the ivy-wand are closely linked. He It n | ҚҰ. TT 
104 ree ed ыы "i the bringer of 97: А ae 0 Technically an evocation of the god of marriage, and the traditional refrain | 
105 гу used only in the cult of Dionysus, one of whose titles was Euios. 


song sung by the bride's attendants, as they escorted her to the groom's house. See 7 
IL xvin.ggo ff, with n. тт. fter the fall of 
Cassandra is dedicated to virginity, as the priestess of бра ope ие {гот һег 
Troy she has been picked by Agamemnon as his prize. the pame rage’. It is of interest 
frenzied pastiche of a song of joy in prospect of her S cane of the singing and 
for the instructions it gives, however ironically, for 
Ww Mancing of a bridal apes 
ynélalaxan, shouted the alalagmos together. ice - the syrin x as a nautical 
ш See 121—8, and particularly note го 121 Aesch. P.V. 574 For doin a manne 
Instrument cf. şo Eurip. Troiades е, ues | Е 
context, Eurip. Electra 432-7, Helen 1451-09. | whistling or hissing noises 
^" Syrizein, the verb cognate with syrinx, is used of нал? "i | by the hole in деле 3 
well as of the sound of the syrinx itself — of the sound vine through the waves, 


That is, ‘Praise to the Healer’, Paian being a title of Apollo, e.g. 20 Hymn 10 Apoll 

51 7, 100 Eurip. lon 125. The emotional celebrations of this passage have genet?! 

ing 116 unusual combination of elements from Apolline and Dionysiac cult. 

Ог тау 1 always be wreathed’, There are three possible references: to the y 

vis to а victor at the games, to that habitually worn by musicians at pub d 

hE or to that worn as an accompaniment to merry-making generally ( 

ца Victory song’, kallinikon, cf. e. Pind: = 

104 ОН, CL CB. Pindar, Of. 9.1—4, Pyth. .106-7. т 0 
le, к уга, with its tortoiseshell eere iM 2: Hymn to Hermes). n 
toned” or "seven-stretched', heptatonos, is a variant for 'seven-strin "йб 


113 








voiced" etc. Tonos 4 e РДҮН, a я 
е Seen. 14 to aa Foro. ns stretching’, ‘tension’, and comes to have the sense PY" 
"ее П. 34 10 42 Eurip. Helen 171. It is i ible ауса alos’ indicates © 
ligh : toned instrument hia Ae d. just possible thar ‘Libyan амо i to the 


- 






анч yeh Bn Instrument, Sce n, 79 Pica. Honey Gre талы ius сонш! called syrinx), ог by the prow of a ship moving Т” 
A the Delian ает" ееп. 79 above, or by "Es 
безл T п choruses sce 18 Hymn to Apollo 156 ff and Thuc. it. 104- n7 y the letter ‘s’, etc. 


{Час and Apoll 


а і m T Р а 8. 
0 1 а + ы 30 j „Кто 2 
line elements are again mingled here. n music to keep time with oars cf. 139 Aristoph Frogs 202-6 









Chorus. Put on a wreath, river Ismenus! 


8o Greek musical writings 
8o Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis 435—9 Fifth-century tragedy Bi 
Messenger. Come then, get ready the sacred baskets for 


daughters of Asopus, leave your father's waters and come to Joi us in 
your heads; and you, lord Menelaus, prepare the 


singing of the victorious struggle of Heracles. Wooded rock of Delphi, 







cry out inside the tents, let feet be set beating! Te edding, Let E and homes of the Muses of Helicon, come to my city with a joyful 
blessed one for the maiden. EU Will be, | shout. 
j rinides, Electra 859-65, 873—9 
81 Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis 1036—57 ә 284 Eurip 


Chorus. Set your step to the dance, Electra, leaping lightly with joy like a 
` bounding fawn. Your brother has won a wreath greater than those 
given beside the streams of Alpheios.!^* Sing to my dancing the song of 

victory - - е | М” Je 
[s73] Bring garlands for his head; and we shall tread a dance that 
the Muses love. Now our own former line of kings will rule this land 
again, having destroyed those who ruled it wrongfully. Let the cry of 

joy go up with the sound of the aulos. 


Chorus. What a joyous cry did the god of wedding SONGS set up with a, 
Libyan lotos, the kithara that loves the dance, and the Mut | 
syrinx," when the Muses with their lovely hair, beating their, M 
sandalled feet upon the ground, came up Mount Pelion to the тагы 
of Peleus, "” among the feasting of the gods, praising Thetis and "nal 
of Aeacus with melodious voices all through the woods of Pelion dem 
mountains of the Centaurs. The son of Dardanus, Phrygian Ganymede 

cherished delight of Zeus’ bed, poured out the libation wine in th 

golden hollows of mixing-bowls; and over the white-shining sand th. à Euripides, Heracles 760-7 

fifty daughters of Nereus whirled in their circling dance.'° 5 Y 7 det es carte агне 

| Chorus [d ivided bere into two groups, or pernaps mto a Д 
who chant antiphonally'”’). 

A. Old men, the wicked man is dead. 

B. The house falls silent: let us үш oie m 

A Our loved ones, those we wished to win, nav ; | 2 

qum pits dances and merry-making are now our task throughout m city 
of Thebes: for changes of tears, changes of fortune, have bred new 
songs.!27 


(5) Miscellaneous celebrations 


(a) Occasions of victory or success 

82 Aeschylus, Agamemnon 22— 31 
Watchman. Welcome, beacon. You kindle daylight in night, and the setting 
up of many dances!?! in Argos, in thanks for this event. N 

I ou, iou!'*2] call piercingly to Agamemnon's wife, that she mustris | 

from her bed and lift up in the palace an ololygmos of good отеп 0 | 

this beacon: for the city of Troy is taken, as the бегу messeng* - 
makes plain; and I myself shall dance the prelude.'~ 


(b) Other celebrations, various types 
86 Euripides, Electra 705-1 gis 


‘Com le of 
Chorus. A herald stood on the stone steps and ee xum ues pee 1 
Mycenae, to the agora!" to see the wonderfu лаа dea ы 

the happy king has got .. 130 Then golden braziers Р 


83 Euripides, Heracles 781-93 


| ЕЕ: р 962 ame d roughou І the city: 
city, d Shining streets of the seven-gated around, and fire from the Argive altars guine n А 
У, dance! Come, Dirce with your lovely streams, come Nymp™ | ond : the at Olympia, through whose plain 
UM Syringe kal Те H5 That is, the wreaths given to victors at the BAM train, 
reeds used in ce an, lit. ‘reedy syringes’, or ‘syringes made of reed (kalamos); ш | the river Alpheios flows. The text of this line is ы | 
Aesch. P.V. < "e sup CHON of the syrinx are more usually called dossier io | 5 Kallinikon idan: cf. 76 Heracles 681 and note. ed with lamentation, see n. 66 
i This occasion asi nthe ith note), but kalamoi is not uncommon, e.g. 128 Eurip. 1-A $ 14 For some other references to antiphony U 


à mentioned at fl. xxtv.& 
л The circling dances of the Nerei zd SERA 


| ibove, ! - «rz to fill out the metre. The 
Сото. E ы Reus тепп again at c.g. Eurip New" is not in the text, but с d" in Paw 
merely spontan up’, katastasis, suggests the formal establishment of a ccremon? tad epa that different types of circumstance afe reflected in ‹ ou lation of 


music is commonplace enough, but may Бе understood 4$ 





es common. — ua philosophical theories of musical ‘ethos - 699 123. 
| d ade 8 ү иаа serpin Pindar, М | is For the immediately preceding lines es of this ode (699 ff) see 133- 
6 Ac See ke 2-1-3, Aesch. Ag. 829. For extended senses see U^ | е Lines аеруы masse r be reliably inte 


— um ” ктү — — Poen р LS. 








82 Greek musical writings 


: Fifth-century tragedy 83 
and the lotos, servant of the Muses, gave out its beautiful 


seo | voie. uripides, Rhesus 36о- 
lovely songs rose loud, celebrating?! Thyestes’ golden lamb a Euripides 360-5 





91 | 

Chorus. Will ancient ‘Troy ever see again bands of merry lov 
roasts all day, with the plucking of strings!” 
capacious wine-cups? 





| ers drinking 
3 and tipsy contests for the 
87 Euripides, Trotades 542-55 


Chorus [describing the scene when the wooden borse was dragged іп | 
city of Troy]. When the dark of night came down over their ch. th 
toil, the Libyan lotos rang out, and Phrygian songs, and mad 

sang with a joyful cry to the beat of their high-stepping feet, while i 

the house the ever-glowing light of the fire dispelled the dark Sd 

night. ^? 
1 was at home, singing with companies of dancers to the mountain 
goddess, the virgin daughter of Zeus. 


Euripides, Cyclops 488—93 







92 

Chorus of Satyrs. Sh! He's drunk and singing — a most unpleasant racket. 

^ Ном clumsy and out of tune!!** He'll be sorry for it. He's coming out of 
the rocky cave: let's teach the untutored oaf how to sing.” 


(6) Uses of the terms 'hymn' and 'paean' 


(a) Hymn 
88 Sophocles, Trachiniae 640—3 93 Euripides, lon 881—6 
Chorus. Soon will the beauteous-crying aulos return for you again, not 


uttering a hostile din, but a sound responding to the lyra, of divine 
music, 


Creousa. You who arouse the singing sound of the seven-voiced kithara, 
whose lifeless ox-horns!^? give forth the well-sounding hymns of the 
Muses,'*! I denounce you, son of Leto, to the rays of the sun. 


94 Euripides, Alcestis 445-54 


(c) Everyday merry-making Chorus. Many minstrels will sing your praises to the seven-toned mountain 


tortoise!?? and in hymns without the Гуга,“ when the cycle of the 
Spartan Carneian festival!^* comes round, at the high season of ик 
month when the moon is in the sky all night, and in the gleaming of ri 


89 Euripides, Jon 1177-8 


Messenger. [After the meal, and when the guests’ hands had been 


washed ...] . . . the time came for auloi and neral drinking. | | = 

| e time came for au/oi and for general drinking Psalmos, the plucking of strings with the fingers. The term раю » have the sense 
_ ‘song sung to the accompaniment of strings’, ‘psalm’, only mu Boze, ps.-Ar. Probs. 
38 Apoidos, cognate with the verb apaidein: cf. 157 Plato, Laws 8026, psc: 
XIX.26, 46. 


90 Euripides, Heraclidae 892—3 





op 2 ИТЕУ 
Chorus. The dance is sweet to me. if tl r-soundi f the lotos 5 song of love and drinking, which F'orypnemus оет practices: cf. с.б. 134 
there. 36 dose Mhe ican oni а panee ӘЛЕГЕ was an expers with its own standards and practices: e 
| . Aristoph. Wasps 1222 Ë. > | "he arms of the lyra. 
140 Tos kithara, properly Steric жаз ы а ае есе efer to tbe 
131 AIME у EE owever, were often made of horn. present раѕѕар ah bahara ОП 
пур epilogoi is quite obscure in this context. It may be connected with the sent Rees Iternatively may be transferring a feature of the lyra to de kithara, 
i; pp epilegein in which it means to call something by its name. account of their roughly similar shape. But as with so many ponpa 
ri eae pre оу because Troy is in Phrygia. | MAPS crit. to th ja} ПЗУ be quite imprecise. ей 
OCT. Біп accordance with Heimsoeth's emendation, given in the apP- RE Hymns here are simply songs: no special kind 15 
U^ Antilyron, w 


hich should mean ‘in place of’, ог "іп response to’ the Гута: d.e 
Em ef antipbonos ‘answering’, and similar terms at 196 Ath. 635b-6366 7. 
RIA loc. The schol. offers ‘in response то” or ‘sounding like’ the lyra as interpre 
зз ЖОП of the word here, without choosing between them. dá 
Though the Vu n" E 2" the 
MER a d a feast «кычаш каре event, a 
pe flects Же; dard course of any di arty of the assical per 

we ЁЁ 134 Aristoph, Wasps 1208 ff. умре 


E text of the end of the sentence is uncertain: perhaps ‘is there at the feast 


Cf. 76 Heracles 683. person. For once, the | 3 

ii р 712) choral songs, here in honour of a dead дее apicc 3325 7 
cpither alyros seems to mean no more than it says: contrast -g po 

urip. Heracles 891. | - the harvest, and he 

'H The Сагасіа ias he chief Spartan festival, associated ешле and agricultural 
August. [t included musical contests as well as militar x the T | dispatch of help to 
activities, It was probably this festival that deep us VI.1902-3, 105-6). 
Athens on the occasion of the battle of Marathon (1 2н. 











84 Greek musical writings 


singers. 


Athens. Such is the music of songs that your death hi beq 
, % 


95 Euripides, Troiades 1242-5 


Hecabe. lf a god were to turn things upside-down and bury this енді. 
the earth, we should be forgotten, and would not be hymned ina 
PEE “ 


provide a theme for musicians among men in time to соте і 


96 Aeschylus, Septem 5—8 


Eteocles. But if — may it not be so! — disaster falls, then 1, one man alone 


shall be much hymned!** by the townsfolk in loud-roaring prelude” 
and wailings. 


97 Euripides, Medea 419-27 


Chorus. Honour for womankind is on its way: no longer will ill-shouting 
slander hold women in its power. The music of singers of times pas 
will leave off its hymns!** about women’s faithlessness. Apollo, lord ot 
songs, never placed the divine melody of the lyra as a gift in women: 


minds, or it would have resounded back!** a hymn against the race oí 
men, 5° 


98 Aeschylus, Persae 619-27 


Queen Atossa. But oh my friends, sing well-omened hymns over these libs 
tions to the dead, and call upon the spirit of Darius, while I convey 10 
the gods below these honours that the earth will drink. | 

Chorus. Queen, revered by the Persians, send down libations to the halls 


beneath the earth, and we with hymns shall pray the guides of the 
to show kindness in the world below.!5! 


ТІ = | | 
i The text is confused and uncertain: my translation gives no more than the p 
vec The unspoken thought is ‘It would be better so', an unusual twist юш. 
hat the dead live on in song and poetry. But "hymned' here has the sense “Ce 
even if the celebration is unwelcome. Ф үш 
ore чхе » used, perhaps ironically, in the reverse of its usual sense: the 
eon execration. Cf. the next passage, song 
hymn, nor; be, Prooimiois: сі. 82 Aesch, Ag. ут. Here it is ап independent 52 
ма Again, ta preliminary to something else: cf. e.g. Thuc. Ш.т04. 
is Again, songs directed against somete nor crit 
іш Por die 5 from antéchein: сі. 103 Alcest. 423. | е the іші» 
əл Сеп, өсе 73 lon 1090-8, 

Сі. Aesch. Choer В. 475. 
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99 ӨЗІ 
“porus. But before you speak it is right for us to cry forth the ill-sounding 
Cno homm of the Erinys, and to sing the hateful pacan of Hades.!™ 


(b) Paean 


100 Euripides, Jon 125—7 


lon. О Paian, O Paian! 
Happy; happy may you be 
O son of Leto. 


тот Euripides, Heracles 820-1 


Chorus [at the sight of the goddess Iris, and Madness, who have appeared 
above the palace]. Lord Paian, turn away evils from me.'^* 


гох Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus 4—5 


а i = " 155 ` = 
Oedipus. The city is filled with burning incense, with paeans! and with 
lamentations, all together. 


тоз Euripides, Alcestis 422—4, 430—1 


Admetus. Now | shall arrange her body's funeral rites. Come, ied m 
and sing Баск! a paean to the god of the dead," who ma p 10 
truce... . [430] And let there be no sound of anuloi or of the lyra in the 
city until twelve months are fully past. 


I04 Aeschylus, Choephort 149—51 


Electra. Upon such prayers I pour these libations; and you, my friends, 


Paeans, except where they are prayers for healing or demen EE the present usage, 
more regularly than are hymns, though this 15 not inv But "ill-sounding hymn’ and 
di also 104 Aesch. біра udin eds Alcest. E i 
‘hateful paean' are certainly deliberate oxymore — | refrain, repeated с 

"^ Paian, ‘Healer’, is a regular title of Apollo. These lines on Iliad. 
5 141—3. 4 introductory duct y note to ына 
= Apoll is appealed to in his s as healer or deliverer. эсс 

, ‘Again, prayers for healing or deliverance. | Ш 
пу CÎ the use of the verb antechein at 97 Medea 428- ace since this god makes 
А song in the god's honour, plainly not a prayer 


no truce’, 


157 
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play your part’ " by decking them with the flowe 
aloud a paean for the one that is dead, 


rs Of wailin 


IOS Euripides, Iphigenia in Aulis 1466-9 


Iphigenia [оп the preparations for ber own sacrifice]. | forbid the sheda: 
tears. Young women, sing a расап! of good omen Over my far 


Artemis, daughter of Zeus, and let the Greeks keep silence А 


IO6 Euripides, l'on 902—6 


Creousa [addressing Apollo]. Alas! My 
feast for the birds to snatch: yet y 
paeans to your kithara, 169 


son — and yours — is gone, a pitiabl 


I07 Aeschylus, Agamemnon 243—7 


Chorus. She [Iphigenia] often used to sing, in the well-furnished men's hall 
of her father's house; and pure-voiced, virginal, she lovingly graced the 
cheerful paean of her dear father's third libation.!*! 


IOB Aeschylus, Persae 388-95 


Messenger [describing the beginning of the battle of Salamis). First, the loud 
sound of well-omened singing rang out from the Greeks, and the echo 
cried back in answer, high-pitched,!*2 from the island rock. Then fear 
entered all the Persians, bewildered in their minds; for the Greeks Wê 
singing this solemn paean'® not as men on the point of fli оће buras 


53 ops, ass 
Lit. ‘itis nomos for you" 


159 Неге bo conr ot. musical sense should nor be forgotten. Ж 

де latter is to be achieved by 
Pacans in general are cha 

* This the en 


cheer and a prayer for a remission of Artemis’ епті" 
Iphigenia's sacrifice, em 
racteristic of Apollo, but the word here means no m^ 


1 Oro. Poro A banquer. 568 ДИЛ 
ja келын дыз then mon, perhaps suggested here, that an echo sounds higher 27 

' For the p Рэ.-Аг. Probs. x1.6, xix 1, „ий 
ы pacan as а song to build up dom he next passag" 

Eurip. Phoen. тт оша up confidence before bartle, see the next 

ма Thel еп. I102—5. 





edding ү | 


ou go on with your twanging, singing | 


but the resonance of the The direct meaning is that of propriety according to СОНОР | 


general canum comes the third, and final, libation to the gods char prec 





setting themselves to battle with boldness and in 
salpinx with its cry inflamed their whole array.!^5 


109 


Eteocles. Hear what I ask; then raise the paean of the holy ololygmos'* 
good fortune, the customary Greek practice of the cry over the 


Fifth-century tragedy 85 
good heart: and the 


Aeschylus, Septem 267-70 


' of 


sacrifice, encouraging our friends, undoing their fear of war. 


(7) Music and magic 


IIO 


Aeschylus, Eumenides 306—11, 328—33 


Chorus of Erinyes [to Orestes]. Hear this hymn with which we bind you [the 
binding-song'*’ begins]. 


III 


Orestes. 


1&5 


Come then, let us link our chorus,'™ 

Since this has been decreed: 

We must show forth our hateful music (11, *Muse'], 
And tell how this company apportions 

The fates allotted to men... 


[328] This is the song over the victim, 
A frenzy, a mind-destroying madness, 
A hymn from the Erinyes 

That binds the mind, lyre-less,!** 
Withering to mortals.!" 


Aeschylus, Choephort 1023-5 


І am defeated: my wits are out of control and drag me along; and 


The salpinx is always an instrument of summons or command, not « = 
military uses see e.g. Aesch. Sept. 393—4, Eurip. Р роги. ped Тқ she PFET 
starting-signal at the games, Soph. Electra 711: other uses, е 8 Es and the 
Soph. Ajax 17. It is commonly called “Etruscan , e.g ET дё АЛАУ aa of 
passages from Phoen., Rhesus, Eum. and Ajax just ан едет the kochlos, was 
bronze (Soph. Electra and Ajax loc. cit): a rustic equivalent, cated Ге е ir 
ay a large spiral shell (Eurip. I.T. 301—3/- 


эсеп, TOO. 


Magical ‘binding’ by incantation was not confined to supernatural agents 


m ee ae she 
Furies: for an example of a wholly Заве а Theocr. Idyll, and ch- eg- 
summoning of Darius’ ghost, Persae 628 ff. (cl. TI. i hands and perform a 
nis Аалы т. реси presumably tink майса PSS 
circular dance round Orestes as they sing- || 2~ instrument is intended, 
Aphormiktos, ‘without a phorminx’. Since plainly yi ys бо mi; 

| have translated ‘lyre-less’ for the sake of euphony. p asia singing of the Ennyes 
These lines form a refrain, repeated at 341—6. With the “as the Sirens (14 Od. xiL36 
may be compared that of such other supernatural beings as 2369 7. 

ff) and the Sphinx (see n. 68 above). 
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119 Euripides, Iphigenia іп Aulis 1211-15 


Iphigenia. Father, if I had the voice of Orpheus, to persuade by d a 
my singing," so that the rocks would follow me and | cus j 
with my words whoever I wished, then that is what | "eid à 
shedding tears is the only skill I have, and I will shed them, Its do, By, 


I20 Euripides, Phoenissae 822—4 


Chorus. The gods came to the wedding of Harmonia:!*? 
rose up at the sound of the phorminx, and its 
Amphion's lyra, !** 


the walls of The 


(8) The music of the syrinx!** 
I2I Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 574—5 


lo. The wax-bonded, sounding reed!?? murmurs back a sleep-giving nomos, 


122 Euripides, Orestes 145-8 


Electra. Hush, my friend. Speak to me like the breath of the slender reedofa | 


syrinx, 1?! 


WS The verb is epaidein, regularly used of singing magical incantations: a favourite word 
of Plato, e.g. Phaedo 114d, Rep. 608a, Phaedrus 267d, Tht. 1570, 158 Laws 812с.18 

cognate noun, epaoide, is used in this sense at Aesch. Р.У. 173. СІ. also the use of 

ephymnein at тіз Eum. 902, 

For ather references in tragedy to the power of the music of Orpheus, see Aesch. Ар. 

1630, Eurip. Bacch. 60-4, Alcest. 357—60. 

See 19 Hymn to Apollo 19%,п.9. | 


Amphion was a legendary musician, son of Zeus and Antiope. This passage reler o 
the story that the stones brought to build Thebes fitted rae us together spo" 
taneously, charmed by the sound of his lyra. For details of the tale, and other tradino™ 
about him, see Paus. 11.6.4, 1Х.5.7—9, 187 ps-Plut. тїзїї, Exe, ex Nicom 
T 266 (Jan). The story was apparently told by Hesiod: Palaepharus 42. | iot 
The passages collected here display the syrinx primarily in its pastoral character. 
which it is best known, But it was not restricted to that role: cf. e.g. 42 Eurip. nee 
171, 50 Troiades 127, I.T. 125—6. The earliest occurrence of the word, at IL xa^ 
aoe context. But the instrument never seems to have been used in seno% 
Donax, In addition to its use in the construction of the earl ‚ Hymn P 
ermes | Sigg ызан | | early lyra (21 у" 
thames 47) and of the vibrating reed of the aulos (27 Pindar, Pyth. 12.25, with 0%} 
есй was the reed used for the pipes of the syrinx (e.g. 23 Hymn to Pan 15) 20 
instrumen: пеште simply means ‘syrinx’, as in this passage. The pipes 0 7. 
Instrument Sesleri eared with wax. This fact gives the sense обр дад 
(Theocr. Ере, ;, “еп: words are kérodetas (79 Eurip. 1.T. 1125) and Ает er 
Idylls r. Epig pn 188 Ath. 184a). Cf. Pollux 1v.69, and Gow's nores to Theos, 
sounding. len m Md тт Hinction in the syrinx, that of ipu (see 175 
| BeAr. Probs. аса), — рез, but that is clearly not what is indicated here (М5 ^ 


ТЕ? 
185 





iad '5 127, in the 


ж, 






towers at the Commando | 


Motion ао d on E a LAT duc В 
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91 
Chorus. See how quiet | make my voice's muted reed. 192 


:uripides, Electra 69% 
123 Euripides, Electra 699—705 


Chorus. A lamb under its tender mother, so the ancient tale still runs, was 
found in the mountains of Argos and taken by Pan, who breathes 
sweet-voiced music on his well-tuned reeds,'” Pan, master of the wild. 
and its lovely fleece was golden.'”* 


124 Euripides, lon 492—502 


Chorus. O haunts of Pan! O cliff that stands near the caverns of the Long 
` Rocks, where the three daughters of Aglauros'™ tread dances with 
their feet on the grassy lawns before Athena's temple, to the quivering 
cries of the songs of the syrinx, when you, Pan, play it in your sunless 
caves! 


125 Sophocles, Philoctetes 211—13 


Chorus. The man is not far off, but in this place; but he does not carry with 
him the song of the syrinx, like a shepherd of the fields . . . 


126 Euripides, Rhesus 551—3 


Chorus. And now the flocks are grazing on Mount Ida: I can hear the sound 
of the syrinx resounding through the night. 


127 Euripides, Alcestis 568-87 


Chorus. House of Admetus, ever-generous to your many guests. In you 
Pythian Apollo, skilled with the lyra, was content to live, and did not 
disdain to be a herdsman there, piping” shepherds’ коа 
the pastures on your sloping hillsides. Spotted lynxes pasturea wi 
him for delight at his melodies, and tawny companies of lions came 


197 


ique to 
Orophos is a kind of reed used mainly in thatching houses, and hence 
sometimes means ‘rool’: it is not found in musical cone пага ш Бү бе 
possible that the phrase here means ‘a cry under а г , LE closed in | 


mouth, a whisper, rather than picking up Electra's allusion to quiet syrinx-playing- 
іш Perhaps the ambiguity is deliberate. s 
ug Reeds” here are kalamoi, not donakes. See n. 198 
Тһе continuation of this passage (705-19) ME 


Hyporophon boan, lit. ‘a cry under a reed’, The adjective 15 unique (кесене 


Acropolis. Неге they are spirits, or ghosts. КЕ д 
Ін Syrizón, id tly in the: ie playing oe re 
of the passage Apollo, more characteris ly, sings 
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positivicly begging [o hc act lw al composer with a specialis knowledge | 
technique he fact that Melamppides presented the могу n its usual f, à Of эш, 
eleste (quoted ТЕ the annie possa E, fl 8!) chose ti Cx press his char | wh 







aulos by challenging the tradition. directly, proves nothing about Mel ^ of the 
views. His reputation, despite the sneers of Pherecrates, was high, and lasted рр 
antiquity (Plut, Non POE мма, 1 AJ. | | "ve ШІ 
Phevnis is another of those attacked in the Pherecrates fragment, lt thy ba ec 
attributing to him a new device for tuning the Aithara, enablin him tie 
harmon out ol seven strings’, The interpretation is uncertain, fe plainly 1 wie 
a practice ol modulation between different systems of tuning, He was DP sida 
kampai, ‘bends’ or ‘twists’, which seem to he mstrumental melodic turns, ШИ Mt 
sarily purely ornamental, but involving, according to one authority, ‘twists’ coe 
harmonia to another (schol, to Aristoph. Clouds 334). They a "MIS. TOM One 


| | re also attributed 
other composers of the pernod, especially Cinesias (ibid,, and l'herec И 


Phrynis is said to have set out as a singer to the aulos, but was taught Аран, dia by 
Anstoclides (schol, to Aristoph, Clouds 970): his innov | 


| | innovations were displayed in 
katharodic momo, and it was for them that he was principally known (e.g. Ath, в, 
ef, Plut, Prof. Virt. 13). Ps;Plutarch treats him as the first to introduce ‘modulation’ 
of harmonia and rhythm to this genre (185 113320, cf. Proclus, Chrest, удод): heu 
also one of those credited with the addition of extra strings to the kithara beyond the 
traditional seven (Proclus loc, cit.) 

Canesias is attacked in the Pherecrates fragment too, accused of *exharmonic* 
Катраи his strophes (or perhaps, between them’), and of composing dithyrambs in 
such a way that ‘the right side looked like the left’, as in a mirror, What exactly this 
notion of being the wrong way round was intended to express is unclear = possibly no 
more than the common contention that dithy гат writers n general, and Cinesiasin 
particular, wrote nothing but airy gobbledegook.5 Extant exa mples of contemporary 
dithyrambic diction tend to bear out this judgement, One cause of the phenomenon 
may have been the growing domination of the instrument and the music over the 
singer and the words: words were composed to fit musical ideas, rather than the other 
way about.” Aristophanes treats him as the paradigm case of the nonsensical and 
pretentious dithvrambist, and his hostility is sufficient evidence that Cinesias Wat | 
prominent and popular, (See 136 Birds 1373 ff, with introductory note.) This 1 
conhirmed by Plato (Gorgias соле), who speaks of him as one who devoted his ello 
to writing what would please the public, rather than what would be instructive 97 
edifying, 

Philoxenus was probably a more substantial 
specialising in dithyrambs. His name Appears 
quotes the Pherecrates fragment, but the text is 
claim, attributed there to Aristophanes, 


composer than Cinesias, onee өл 
in the passage of ps.-Phutareh Ww 
in some doubt; and apart from 4 

E E ici | that he introduced ‘songs (malê, possit 
E not certainly solos) into the dithyramb, we cannot be sure that anything I f" 
passage applies to him, He was born in Cythera, and was active in the last years ott ы 
` Pherecrates loc, cit, cf, 192 Aristoph. Clouds 970-1, The word is close © bin? 


orsi ud ais in these contexts, and may have been so used by the compost 


- aes “going outside the prevailing harmonia’, rather than їй 







Fairly 
PE ete 
T ШЕ! 


| hus 


nterpretation is supported by the schol; to Aristoph. Clouds 114 ol 
eec, 136 Anstoph. Birds (43 ff (where the schol. quotes the proverb ¥ 
ks сіне than a dithyramb'), cf, Peace Bay f. | | 





Гре musical revolution of the later fifth centu 
th ry 


yury and the beginning of the fourth: he spent а short but ey 
h centu | 


10 T | 
sius: As to his music, the evidence 1. 
/ rt of Dionysius ме, the evidence is conf | 
tthe cot | * confusing. His na 
тау; | mc 


monly coupled with that of Timotheus (eR 187 қ. Мін. 1142c, Pol 
ae juored at гох Ath, 626b), in contexts that make it cle бс, Polyb, 
Те 


| ar that he is considers 
ҮШ: . of the "new music’, His dithvrambe are for m considered 
ive o | ) re formally contrasted with 

Mh andard examples of the new and old styles (185 | 


ps.-Plut, 11425 
inda! ans that while the ‘characters displayed’ in th 4 €). Yet 


limum cl des m Enn " | E two poets" dith паті 
More different, the ‘style’ (fropos) of their dithyrambs I5 the same (De Mus а 
are q' | мы 


Ыш iti lt 15 nod ies TOT le ИОК this, but Philodemus has a special Axe (о 

ind, and may ре n ы Ph lox Mn i is bs ot Halicarnassus (De 

ue Verb. 131) places pate among those whose dithyrambs modulated 

between Dorian, Phry gian and ы) ine and b shifted between the 

chromate and diatomic gener, h b: АЗИ di as they pleased. Earlier dithy- 

mb, he tells us, was not like t a it was "or er y. Aristotle ( LI Pol. ! 3425) says 

comething rather different, that | hrygia nis the natural harmonia lor the dithyramb, 

snd that one proof ol this is the failure of Philoxenus attempt to compose one in 

Dorian: the very nature of the dithyra mb, Aristotle asserts, made him ‘fall back" into 

ihe proper harmonia again, the Phrygian. The Suda says that he was called "Апе, 

which may be a reminiscence of the ‘ant-runs’ attributed to Agathon by Aristophanes 

148 Thesm. тоо) and to Timot heus by Pherecrates (187 ps.-Plut, ттаза): these were 

probably quick, decorative figures, intricately meandering. Most of these comments 

«em to have been made with critical intent: a much more flattering judgement is 

made by his near-contemporary Antiphanes (quoted at Ath, 643d). Philoxenus, he 

avs is head and shoulders above other composers, He uses new words of his own (cl. 

schol, to Aristoph. Clouds 335): he blends his songs very well with modulations and 

‘colourings’:!! he knows what is truly musical, unlike composers now, who set to 

heir miserable words ‘ivy-wreathed, fountainy, llower-fluttering, wretched stull, 

weaving in non-belonging melodies (allotria mele)". (A typical purveyor of this ivy | 

wreathed, fountainy stuff’ is caricatured by Aristophanes at 135 Birds 903 if. сі. 136 | 

Birds 1373 IE.) Some of the features of the ‘modern’ school are clearly mentioned 

here, though Philoxenus apparently avoided the airy silliness typical of sone of р 

members, but the difficult phrase ‘non-belonging melodies’, of whose perpetration | | 

i said to be innocent, may suggest a qualification to his modernism. en means | 

‘melodies in different and inappropriate harmoniar’, then Philoxenus d nia 

rom tradition in that area at least must have been modest, But эрү к in 

ense is ‘melodies that do not belong to the composer, ‘other people s tunes, 

which case Philoxenus is simply being acquitted of plagiarism. Өч, | 
Of all the new-wave composers, Timotheus of Miletus is the ne trad * 

Hence in the Pherecrates fragment he is treated as by far the worst nis the | 

поесть, the chief torturer of music. He was a defiantly self-conscious nNOS’ +" | 
“owing quotation sets out his principal boast. 


95 
hl entful period in 
p t 


presenta 
lags, as M 





enharmonic, 


39 Timotheus, fr. 20, P.M.G. 796, quoted at Ath, 122c-d 


^ "ot sing the old songs, for my new ones are were ung: t Muse! 
Was in olden times that Cronos ruled: away with the әлсісі 2 Ие 
j ds ү stories told about him there see Diod. Sie. Х\.6, psy a - gy ol an. 
n Arol to Aristides good. : utro ‘colour ings y ofa 

Chrómata: probably not a reference to the chromatic genus, bi Laws 6552 V 


notional or dramatic kind, See e.g. 196 Ath, 6382, cf. 153 
61, 
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Вит he was пси an unthinking iconoclast. Our extensiv 
ends with the following lines. 


e fragment of his Persa 


130 Timotheus, fr. 15, Persae, P.M.G. 791, lines 202-4o 


But О uplifter of the new-made music of the golden kithara 
come as a helper to my hymns. For the noble, long-lived, Mc ev 
Sparta, a people abounding with the flowers of youth, shakes me and 3 of 
up against me and drives me with the fire of blame, because | dishono Hia 
older music with my new hymns.!* But I bar no one, young or old or D^ 
own age, from these hymns of mine. It is the ancient-music-wreckers | 
keep off, outragers of songs, stretching out the shrieks of shrill and xd 
voiced criers."* It was Orpheus, son of Calliope, with his intricate inus i 
who first begot the tortoiseshell on Mount Pieria:!* Terpander yoked DES 
to the ten songs'^ — it was Aeolian Lesbos that bore this famous man, at 
Antissa. And now Timotheus with his eleven-struck metres and rhythms 
makes kitharis spring up anew,’ opening the Muses’ chambered treasury of 
many hymns. The city of Miletus, home of a twelve-walled people, first of 
the Achaeans, nurtured him. But far-shooting Pythian, may you come with 
prosperity to this holy city, sending to this untroubled people a peace that 

flourishes in good civic order. 


Lord Paian, 


Whar then did Timotheus’ ‘new music’ amount to? The fragments provide adequate 
evidence of his association of different rhythms, of a strained and artificial diction, 
and of linguistic fancy embroidering ideas beyond the limits of sense. In 130, for 
instance, Timotheus uses the three numbers he mentions — ten, eleven and twelye- to 
suggest some kind of progression. But there is none there: the numbers are the merest 
ornament, and the suggestion of significance at which the sequence hints is a mirage. 
On the purely musical side, metres and rhythms apart,'* two points are indicated. 
First, Timotheus seems not to object to old-fashioned music as such, but to its 
treatment by his contemporaries. Their performances debase a music of which in 
5 A kitha rodic nomos, пога dithyramb: see Plur. Philop. 11. | 
Тһе story is told of Timotheus, as of Phrynis, that the Spartan authorities objected to 
his adding extra strings to the kithara’s traditional seven: Paus. 11.12.10, 196 Ath. 
636e, Plur. Inst. Lac. 17, where a similar tale is told also of the much older composer 
x Terpander. 
p Kerykon, *heralds’, perhaps here “town criers’. 
i The text at this point is uncertain, and there is probably a short lacuna. | 
^ That is, probably, the canon of kitharodic nomo attributed to him at Pollux v.65 
cf. 187 ps.-Plur, 1132c-d. But these texts give no clear authority for the number ei 
ollux lists eight, though he mentions two others which, so he says, were sue 
On y included SeH Su ns ct auletic nomoi), ps.-Plutarch seven. The Sudas.: 
Urihios nomos gives the number seven, ead t 
Ч 'Eleven-struck', i.e. played оп eleven strings. The use of eleven strings 15 сөйлесе 
Timotheus at Paus, III. 12.10, Nicomachus 274.5—6 (Jan), and the 5 ,and pro! d 
Әу Pherecrates at the end of ps.-Plutarch's quotation, though there the text P i 
| | Certain, The word kitharis is a deliberate archaism, Of its two senses, "kithara АГ 
s ne art of the kithara’, the latter is the more likely here. MT: 
22 5 association of different metres in a single work is reflected in a Tear ^, 
t ephaestion, Poem. 3, where he cites Timotheus’ kitharodic j ав exampl 
relaxed" or "free" verse, ‘compo 











J at random and without a definite metre’. T 
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“ no Is 0 а 
vOICe WN songs are better), 


criticisms (beyond saying in 129 that h 

= h we cannot tell whether he is objecting to anything more specific than ; 
houg ced insensitivity- On the subject of his own music, 130 сө y na 
: Z ro his "eleven-struck" metres and rhythms. The addition of extra pars ie 

is certainly intended to facilitate both the performance of 9 
ental figures, and modulations between barmoniai, systems of wuning, Racy f 
em suggested by the Pherecrates fragment, which accuses him of ‘pulling our 
these S harmonic ant-paths' at an absurdly high pitch, and of filling d | 


| | ng the whole of 
ih kampai, like caterpillars in а cabbage.” However these accusations are 


«aly to be understood, it is again clear that the object of Timotheus! innovations 
Re produce music that was emotional, dramatic, highly coloured an 
decorated, in contrast with the ‘grave simplicity’ of the past (cf. е.в. 187 ps.-Plur. 
13564). According toa well-known story, he was encouraged in his early efforts by 
Euripides, and from a positi on of initial unpopula rity he came to be the leading figure 
in the music of his period.” His nomoi and those of Philoxenus survived to become 
hildren’s classics in Arcadia centuries later (Polyb. 1v.20.8, quoted at 192 


il ық 


windin 
music WI 





d ornately 


schoolc 
Ath. 626b). | xum 

(hur authorities ascribe no specific Innovations to Telestes, whose work spans the 
very end of the fifth century and the start of the fourth, But he was a prominent 
member of the new sch ool of composers, and it is said that his dithyrambs, with those 
of Philoxenus, were among the works of literature taken by Alexander on his cam- 
paigns (Plut. Alex. 8). He is of interest principally for the handful of remarks about 
music that have survived in fragments of his poetry. They demonstrate an enthusiasm 
for the aulos, and they contrast its originally ‘Lydian’ melodies, native to Phrygia, 
with the Dorian music proper to mainland Greece, One also mentions the magadis, 
offering an interesting if enigmatic description of its operation.?! | 

Given the new music's emphasis on emotional expression and decorative elabora- 
tion, it is not surprising that specialist performers on the aulos attained a particular 
eminence in this period. Thebes was especially noted for them: the most famous was 
Pronomus, who belongs to the fifth century, followed at the turn of the century by 
Antigenidas and a little later by Dorion: the ‘schools’ of the latter rwo became 
champions of rival styles." We have little detailed information about their work, 
though it certainly followed, in general character, the innovations of the other 
composers we have been reviewing. (See e.g. 195 Ath. 6316.) One piece of evidence | 
about Pronomus is particuarly significant: he was, we are told, the first to play all the J 
harmoniai on one pair of anuloi, auletes having previously had a different pair for 


eei EV af 
cach. Pronomus’ achievement involved technical modifications to the instrument $ 


On kampai see the discussion of Phrynis above. Pherecrates is punning on ГЕО v ords, 
kampê in its musical sense, and kampê meaning a caterpillar, which differ only in 
" their accent, and not even that in the genitive plural form, used here. г deg 
AS s story, Satyrus, Vit. Eur. fr. 39, Plut. An Seni 23. For his pre-eminen 
м AM. Metaph. 993b. poems) 
| 28 Passages are all quoted by Айке бес 189 6161 (passages roe s pas 
, ANd 192 625¢ on the aulos, 196 637a оп the magadis. co Ach үй On Anti- 
В Оп the reputation of Pronomus see e.g. Paus. IX.12.$, c. Henn dean 187 
M and Dorion, see especially 163 Theophrastus, Hist. Гап. 1. 
зр Plur r138b. | ete: "Up to 
195 Ath. 63 1e, Paus, 1x. 12.4. СЁ. also Pollux 1v.80 оп ano? ; Diodoru | oi Thon, an, 
that time the aulos had four holes: it was made many-holed by ™ * remarks (cited in 
who opened sideways paths for the breath." See ei ulos playing ¢ anded chan 
1. 22 above) on the way in which new techniques of a ا‎ 
in the process of preparing reeds, 
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It may be worth emphasising two substantial points that emerge fro 
is that the period was characterised by a rapidly developing growth of 
and variety in all aspects of musical composition — in melody, in rhyth Соруу, 


poetic diction — coupled with an abandonment both of repetitive metre, in | 


and of rigid divisions between musical styles. These trends were 0 Structure, 


sion of tendencies already existing in the music of the sixth M. Peg 
fifth: but they gathered momentum, as trends іп the arts will, and зро C 
artifice outgrew their aesthetic roots. 

Secondly, our accounts of the composers’ handling of the h 
that now if not before, these are primarily conceived as being, or at least as 
ing, different forms of scalar structure, associated with specific ways of tuni 
instrument, Our authorities link the practice of shifting from one lowest 
another with the addition to instruments of devices for playing additional ze 
new strings on the kithara, extra holes and means of opening and closing them on the 
aulos. If the scholiast's note on Clouds 334 is to be trusted, the kampai so beloved oí 
these composers were melodic contrivances for getting from one harmonia t 
another, in short, phrases designed to prepare modulations. These claims are 
comprehensible only if the harmoniai were by now much more than 
styles, with their own special emotional characters (though they were certainly that}: 
a new harmonia demanded a new set of notes, to be found by retuning an instrument, 
by picking up a different one, or by using an instrument on which ‘extra’ notes, 
beyond those of the original harmonia, were already available. | 

It remains an open question just what the scales or patterns of tuning charac- 
terising the harmoniai of this period were, how they differed from one another, and 
whether they were related in any kind of ‘system’ such as those described by the 


theorists of the fourth century and later. For the present, two points are worth | 


making: first, that the theorists were not working іп a vacuum, and thar at least some 
rough basis for their systems must have existed in the realm of practice; and secondly 
that it seems to be beyond reasonable doubt that the primary differences between the 


barmoniai lay in the interval structures of the scales they employed. Certainly the | 


different structures were usually performed in practice at characteristically different 


levels of pitch, but pitch was a secondary factor, rather than one on which a formal 
analysis of harmoniai could be based. They were more like modes than like keys, 


though probably they corresponded exactly to neither. (On these matters see Ch. 19, 
Appendix A.) 


armoniai make It Cleay 4 


vaguely conceived | 





CHAP 


TER 8 





The earl! 
analytic 
oth er kin 
or sung, 


exponent, or 


SER 
Pratinas 


est mu 


prose of modern musicologists. Whether it a 


dsofp 


and its 


goes 


sical and literary criticism comes in a 


form very different from the 
PPpears in comic drama or in 


ublic musical performance, it is in verse, designed to be spoken aloud 
methods are those of satire and abuse. Aristophanes is not its only 


the first. Athenaeus’ quotation (189 617b-f) from а hyporchéma of 


back to the early fifth century, and has many affinities with 


Aristoph anic polemic. Closer still in style, and roughly contemporary in date, is the 
nassage of a comedy by Pherecrates that ps.-Plutarch quotes at 187 I141d-1142a. 
The practice of commenting on other men's music in one's own compositions was 


evidently well established: further examples exist in poets as different as Pindar 
зо fr. 61 and Isth. 2.1711) and Timotheus (130 Persae 216 ff). But we have far 


leg. 
more 


of Aristophanes than of any comparable author, and his plays contain a variety of 
sustained attacks on what he sees as the corruption of the arts in his day. Their 
abusive vigour, their elements of knock-about farce, and their pervasive sexual 
innuendos should not be allowed to conceal the serious intentions underlying them, 
or blind us to the detailed information about music and musicians that they quite 
casually dispense. A number of less polemical passages also have features of musical 
interest. In general, Aristophanes’ works are studded with brief bur often illuminat- 
ing references to musical matters, far too numerous to be collected here: we can only 
pick out a few plums. It should be emphasised that Aristophanes is far from being a 
disinterested observer. By instinct and conviction a conservative in aesthetic and 
social matters, Aristophanes was producing his plays during the last thirty years of 
the fifth century and the first decade of the fourth, and they-are thus contemporary 
with the later works of Sophocles and Euripides, and with many of the innovative 
compositions discussed in the previous chapter. Of the latter and their burgeoning 
popularity he has little good to say; and though he deals rather more gently with 
Euripides, he too is tarred with the brush of modernism. Good music, in 


of 


Clouds 


Anstophanes’ book, is the allegedly simple and manly music of the early years of the 
th century, typified by the compositions of Aeschylus. 


This play was produced in 423 B.C., but later thoroughly revised. Its th d 


I5 the contrast between the straightforward, honest, upright mane 
educational practices of the ‘old days’, and the disruptive, 
irreligious way of life now in fashion, whose sources are iden 


and 
tified with the 


intellectually unscrupulous arguments and teachings of the ve is 
first Passage, Strepsiades has gone to learn from Socrates: be мі 
‘structed іп the ‘unjust argument’ which, he thinks, will епаз е и. 
outwit his creditors. Socrates, made here to represent an 


1151575 


that he needs preliminary training іп other matters first (cl. ее. 


For other relevant quotations from Pratinas see 192 and 195, Ath. 6241-6252. 


6з: 6 


ағы = 


33а. 
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Plato, Prot. 318d—319a), including questions to doas t PU 
м. іп detail about the forms of musical | wit Беу usie. We 
the sophists. The most significant theorist iction. enquiry P 


Damon? of whose ideas the present passage may ll bea pa mie es on 


is no doubt that others also dabbled in the field of 
lesser degree.’ It is at any rate clear that whar Ar 
attacking 15 not a particular kind of music, but fies йы, anes Б Carrer, 
‘science’ of musical analysis, together with its claims to form a o the ne 
part of an accomplished citizen's education. a Senica 


I31 Clouds 635-67 


Socrates. Tell me then, what do you want to learn 

taught before? Well? About measures,* or ER "ка 
Strepsiades. Oh — measures for me! [640] The barley-seller swindled: 

two quarts only the other day. Top 
Soc. bred ranger: I'm asking: I want to know whi 

is best, the triple measure or the qua measure 
"n Half a gallon's what І like! — 
Soc. Idiot! You're talking nonsense. 

Str. What? Don't you agree that four measures make half a gallon?’ 


Soc. What an oaf! Quite unteachable! To hell with you! But maybe you could | 


learn something about rhythms. 
i How will rhythms help me earn a crust? 
(650] First, they'll teach you to behave properly in company, «boa 
which rhythm is the martial sort* and which goes fingi 
Str. Finger-wise? Hey! I know that! 
Soc. Tell me then. 








Plut. Peric Mes aos d iris beond doube, bot бес ME 
controversial. 
* The most clear-cut EE 


Hipp. Ма. :85с-і, Mi. 36 
- 5 Hw 368c-d. 


sie cecal means ‘metres’, bur Strepsiades takes it in its cor 
Epé, often referring to poems in еріс hexameters, but here simpls > 













Sot. 


Plato's references to him make this clear. See particularly Laches 180d, 197d, Ale I | 
1180, n 152 Rep. аоса-с, аав ا‎ | 


Tut ыы ШИНА 
















here? Though Aristophanes — 
c it just this finger here? Though before, when | was 
etr. A au M Бк ы Ps 
„с. Bumbling T nincompoop! 
str. ү. But this isn't what | want to learn, you horrible little man! 
. What do you want then? 
Soc That argument! That unjust argument! 

М" "gut there are other things you have to learn before that, like which 
iour-footed beasts are truly male.™ A 
str. [660] 1 know them all right, unless I’m going mad. There's ram, buck, bull, 

dog, fowl, . 
See what's happened? You're giving the female fowl the same name as 
the male! 
yw? Explain. 
ii iid >Y об say ‘fowl’ and ‘fowl’. 


ос. 


ӛт. Hey! So I do! What should I call them now? 1 j [ 
Soc. One ‘fowl’, the other ‘fowless’. | 4 
str. ‘Fowless ? Oh, very good!.. К! 

The passage continues in similar vein, to line 692. 3 | 


132 Clouds 961—72 


An excerpt from a description of the old ide of education: the speaker is 
the Dikaros Logos, ‘Just Argument’, 


Just Argument. I will tell you of the Кез that was laid down i in the old 
days, when I, the speaker of Justice, flourished, and moderati 
fashion. 

First, children's voices had to be kept low, and not heard. 

Secondly, they had to go in an orderly way along the roads to the 
kitharist's school — all the boys of the village together, stripped right. 
down, even if it was snowing as thick as flour. me PNE 

Next, he taught them to sing a song without knotting their legs 





" The passage that follows, only a part of which is included here, is usually RODENT to 
parody the linguistic researches of Protagoras and and others. mory ra ro 
(149 and 152 Rep. доса-<, ine wer. С 
ethical character of different musical forms. lı 
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Aristoph. 

YET | | lanes 
together — something like *Pallas the terrible sacker of citro 103 
cry that rings out afar’ — stretching out | | 





Wasps 1208—50 


the melody 17977, 4 
kanded down, Anas ‚чочун 21755 13 ; | 
fathers had handed down. And if any of them fooled around, d Jeon. Enough of that. Now lic down here, and learn how to 
tune or twisted any twirls'* — the sort of knotted-up ra: with | pdelyc" rselí when drinking in company. * 9 comport 
nowadays from Phrynis — he w your 


as soundly beaten for oblite NC | All right: how do I lie down? Come on, tell me! 
truc Muses. JDlitéra : 


AB the 


3 A ocleon. |1210 
philoc leon i 
| pde. Do tt elegantly. 


With this passage it 1$ worth comparing a short ex phi. Like this? 


| | Cerpt from the p.. Not like that! 

pou in 4 B.C.), an attack on the politician Cleon, the Kniphy, Bde. s es 

уші of Aristophanes’ wit on account of his lowly ore... tantly the hi, Then по": оз 3 3 Р ы 

E owly origins and allege di Keep your knees straight, and subside with fluid athleticism among the 


cushions. INext, make a complimentary remark about the table-ware; 
look at the ceiling; admire the hall's tapestries, [to am imaginary 
servant] Water for our hands! Bring in the tables! [to Philocleon| We 
eat... we wash again . . . now the libation , . . 

Phi. Heavens! Are we having ad ream-feast? 

nde. The aulos-girl has blown." Our fellow drinkers [1220] are Theorus, 
Aeschines, Phanus, Cleon, and another one, a stranger, next to 
Acestor’s head. In that company you must cap the skolia with real 
finesse. 1° 


133 Knights 985-95 


Chorus [singing]. This is something that amazes me too — 
His piggish taste in music, 
For the boys that went with him to school 
Say he wouldn't tune his lyra to anything but Dorian: 
Any other harmonia he just refused to learn. 
And then, they say, the kithara teacher 
Got furious and told him to get out of there, 


Asserting that the only harmonia the boy could take in 
Was Bribery-style. 14 


I On the normal course of a dinner-party, and its music, see e.g. 89 Eurip. lom 1177-8, 
Plato, Symp. 174e—176e, and especially 141-4, 146-7 Xen. Symp. 1-3, 7, 9. 

6 A guest would sing а little skolion, a drinking-song or catch, and the next guest would 
try to complete it with his own. See also Lysistr. 1236-8, сі. a1 Hymn to Hermes 
55-6. The word skolion means ‘crooked’, and the ancient authorities give various 
accounts of its derivation, and of the practices associated with it. The schol. on Plato, 

| Gorgias 451€ offers three explanations, supposedly referring to three different types 

| of skolion. According to the first, that of Dicaearchus, there would be sung alter a 

| meal (a) a song by all фе guests together, (b) songs by each guest in order round the 

room, and (c) songs performed just by the musical experts present. These last were 
called skolia because of the ‘crooked’ pathway round the room made by the sequence 
of performances. See also Ath. 694a-c. On the second account, ascribed to 

Aristoxenus and Phyllis, guests at weddings sat round a table and sang songs m 

after another, while holding a sprig of myrtle. The name skolion was derived from 

crooked course of the myrtle twig, given an irregularly arranged room. Thirdly E 

are told that at public celebrations in the Athenian Prytancion, skolia rue ch 

praise of great men: Harmodius (see line 122§) 15 among those mentioned 1 x 

asserted, were called skolia by way of a figure of speech, that of m ороме 

of what is meant’, because they were easy, not complicated or ‘crooked - xem Legs 
enol says, the sprig of myrtle was passed round; those who were шылай, 

shown up when their turn came. > n 

See also Plut. Quaest. Conv. 1.1.5, schol. to Aristoph. Clouds e 
the present passage (line 1222) refers to the custom by which а guest wt and then 
piece — for instance one by Simonides or Stesichorus = up to а e Hio the 
hand the sprig to anyone whom he chose, who had to continue ї in mid-cout 

word is derived from the difficulty, dyskolia, of taking over а ре күсеп singing, ог i 

without warnin g. The schol. to line 1239, however, | | 


Wasps 


The play appeared in 422 s.c. Its plot is unimportant here; in the present 
excerpt Bdelycleon is trying to persuade his father Philocleon to adopt 


society manners. Here he describes the course of an imaginary dinner- 
party. 


Enteinamenous, 'keeping it tight": ‘melody’ translates harmonia. Bur the latter term 
may well have its technical sense “са! 


uem "nic ‘scale structure’ here, so that what they are doing! 
keeping the harmonia tight, not allowing it to relapse into a different one. See t 7 


. Катрё: see p. 94 above, and cf ares. | - 
13 : ‚апа cf. Pherecrates at 187 ps.-Plur. 1141d—-11423«. 7. 
en оташ үн associated with Bad and straight-forward music и 
n xfs \е.р. 149 Plato, Rep. 399, rér Ar. Pol. 1340b, 1342a-b) it is ther 
highly valued, Here the point is that a restriction ro nothing but the Dorian s 
Е ео сЕ Ганау ада proportion (cf. 151 Rep. 4тоз-4124, 154 sation 
г 2/2: ао prepares for thi in the last line. | thi icit : 
Seeds dd cdi е pun in the last line. Note the explicit 25509 A 





The Gre eremi with a way of runingan inorumemt o Ch OA 








403. The association | n Dóristi (‘Dorian’): the word recurs at ^^ reciting to the myrtle sprig, which everyone would do, : pyre scholiast and 
Енш эсге парер ability to play a stringed instrument and beng 4 Pf БР) accomplished beu would attempt: hence, a5 ue were called skolia. Е 
to play the иван ee lutarch say, the Гула followed a crooked course, and its songs sre, however, is 
mea T an “ 5% 


Ко doubt all these customs had their place. The one referred to ! canes that were 
Plainly that described by the schol. on 1222. For a selection of the songs "^ 


“Tm a plain | 
plain called skolia see Ath, боз ff. 
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Phi. Really? ГЇЇ cap them — no Diacrian better, 
Bde. VII test you. Now — I'm Cleon, and I'll start the Harn a 
you cap It. той; Song. 
[sings] "There was never man born in Athen; wh pou 
Phi. [sings] . . . was such a villainous thief as you! fessus, 
Bde. So that's your game, is it? He'll bellow you to a pulp! Hey . 
he'll wreck you and ruin you [1230] and kick you out m th *e'll tell 
Phi. Me? If he threatens me, by God I'll sing another. 0 ша 
[sings] Hey there you, 
You power-mad fool! 
You'll tip up the city — 
It's shaking already! 
Bde. But what if Theorus, who's lying by Cleon's feet, 
hand and sings 
[sings] Hear Admetus’ words, my boy, 
And learn to love good теп. . .'!? 
(1:40) How will you find a skolion to cap that with? 
Phi. Like a real musician! 
[sings] Never act the fox’s way 
| And never be both sides’ friend. 
Bde. Next Sellus’ son Aeschines takes over — what a clever, cultivated? 
fellow! He'll sing | 
[sings] *Money we had and muscle, 
Cleitagoras and I, 
And with the men of Thessaly. . .' 
Phi. [sings] We boasted to the sky! 


Bde. Well, you clearly know how to do this pretty well. [1250] Let's goto | 


Philoctemon's for dinner. 


" Harmodius, with his friend Arist iton lotted against the tyranny of Hippiassonot 
Peisistratus, and his brother тез нае They killed the latter, and wet 

themselves killed (s14 8.c.). They came to be revered as heroes and maur 
де cause. The Harmodius song was a popular skolion, mentioned 1 
vos the Acharn. 978-80 and 1093. Athenaeus gives a version of it (6952-0): 
unc quoted in our present text, apparently the first line of the version FI 
passage, 15 that Philocleon ‘caps’ the lines he is given, not with their Propet 

E with something rude, invented for the occasion. 


Aerei 4x (Lobel Page, i part of a piece probably 


nu EE. 


on is no doubt ironical. - 


takes him by the 





Aris tophanes 105 


This play was produced in 414 B.C. At the o 
quoted, the new city in the sky, Cloudcuckoo Town, has been fo ң 
put its founders are pestered by an unwelcome series of Visitors ees 
making а quick profit out of the occasion. There is a soothsayer, a Sin on 
an official colony-inspector, and a seller of laws: bur first there S dips А 

ose and language аге even more airy and insubstantial than ee а 
Agathon in Thesmophoriazousae (see 137 and 1 38), but his s 
entirely mercenary. The type is further illustrated in the perso 
at 136 1373-1409: cf. Peace 828-31, Aristophanes seems | 
ated it especially with composers of dithyrambs, 


pening of the first Passage 


motives are 
n of Cinesias 
0 have associ- 


135 Birds 903—57 
Peithetairus. Let us pray, and sacrifice to the feathered gods, 
| Poet [enters singing]. Praise, Muse, in songs of thy hymns, 
Cloudcuckoo Town the blessed! 
рей. What on earth is this? Tell me who you are! 
Poet. 1 utter the song of honey-tongued lays, 
The busy servant of the Muses — 
[910] In Homer's words. 
Peith. Then if you're a slave, why have you got long hair? 
Poet. No: but all we who teach 
Are busy servants of the Muses — 
In Homer's words. 
Peith. No wonder your cloak is so busy, then." Well, poet, what ill wind 
blows you here? 
Poet. | have made songs for your Cloudcuckoo Town, 
Many lovely circle-songs?? 
And maiden-songs? 
And pieces like Simonides’.” 
Peith. [s20] When did you compose them? How long ago? 
Poet. For long, so long, І have extolled this town! l 
Рей), What? Aren't I just making its tenth-day sacrifice? I've only this 
moment named the baby! 
Poet. But the word of the Muses is as fleet 
As are twinkling horses’ feet! 
The comic application of the poet's adjective ofreros, ‘busy’, ‘quick’, ‘active’, 
cloak is a little mysterious. Some commentators suppose that it here penal 
used а equivalent to tetrémenos, ‘full of holes’: more probably, | a ea 
makes affected gestures with it, and hence it is ‘busy’ — he is Hamlers Sins, 
s ener by choruses in a circle round an altar. by Alcman, 
" Mug rre sume by chonses ina c nea were а 
Pindar and Bacchyl A d ER еы деп choruses of Sparta and of Deos 
м ere especially famous. cml dO 
< nd ACH 15 подета prr aeu lyric queries m 
with monetary sews ме Peace бәз fici. 28 Pindar, ith 2: 
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Slim-necked birds , . . 
Рей. Hey! 


Cin. May I take the road to the sea, 
And walk on the breaths of the Winds _ 
Peitb. By God! I'll stop your breath! hr. 
Cin. Now taking a southerly way, 
Now nearing the north with my body 
[1400] Ploughing the harbourless гй Gf a» 
[speaking] What a clever trick you've played on me, old ma i 


Peitb. Don't you like being whirled on feathers, then? arming! 
Cin. Is this what you do to the circular-chorus trainer, 


7 the one that the a. 

are always fighting to get?? еш; 
Peith. Would you like to stay here, then, and train the tribe of Krekopis* р 

Leotrophides as a chorus of flying birds? a 


Cin. You're making fun of me, I can tell. But] won't stop, you know, till I've 
got my wings and wander through the air [exit). 


Thesmophoriazousae 


The date of the production of this comedy ts 
410 B.C, The central character in the passages quoted is Agathon, а success- 
ful, fashionable, and aesthetically pretentious tragedian, best known tous 
as the host in Plato’s Symposium. Here Agathon's servant has just emerged 
from his house: the other characters are the tragedian Euripides and his 
elderly relative Mnesilochus. The servant is as affected as his master, 
Mnesilochus even more vul gar than the translation has been able to suggest. 


uncertain, but was probably 


137  Thesmopbhoriazousae 39—69 


Servant. Let all the people be silent, closing their mouths; for the holy 
company of Muses has come to visit, and is composing songs In My 
master's house. Let the aether hold back its breath and be windless, 204 
let not the grey wave of the sea make a noise... 

Mnesilochus, Gobble gobble! 


Euripides. Sh! What are you saying? | SERE 
Serv. Let the races of feathered ones take their rest, nor let the feet of 0 


,,. Wood-wandering wild beasts be moved... 
Mnes. Gobble gobble gobble! 


аф. 4 F * 2 i hum 
А Peithetairus has been sticking feathers on him as he sings, and is now flapping 
" Each ibe 





Aristophanes 


log 
ur leader, А gathon of the beautiful verses. 
COE eh = 
ar To have à screw?! Surely not! 
Мпез ОЗ hat? 
с, ! Who з | 1а ы 
S ТІ windless aether! | | 
p го construct the framework of the hull of a drama. He is bending 
белт. - 2% curves for his verses: he is chiselling some bits, fixing some will, 
ا‎ knocking up maxims, making periphrases, wax-moulding, 
sop S 1 Е 
rounding, casting . . . 
E 
па whoring: | : | 
er kind of oaf is this, lurking under our back wall? 
e Тһе kind that'll stuff his prick up your back wall, [60] and your 
5 i 3 - * "m 
ШЕ шуут poet's too! And he'll screw it around! And he ll cast it in 
vour mould! | 
feri My! What a rude fellow you must have been when you were young, old 
тап онсе thon out here to 
Eur. Take no notice of him, my dear chap, but call Aga (те as 
quickly as you can. : 
‘ou needn't ask: he'll be coming out immediately, since he's starting to 
Serv. You needn t ask: | em А ы чы : 
` compose his songs. Now that it's winter, it isn't easy to bend the 
strophes into curves unless he brings them outside into the sun.” 


Is about to, , | 
Serv F 


138 Thesmopboriazousae 95—174 


Eur. [to Mnesilochus] Be quiet! 

Mnes. What is it? 

Ент. Agathon is coming out. Жж x 

[By a UE oeuvre of A machinery, Agathon is revealed, dressed In mms 
tical and effeminate clothes, and surrounded by a luxuriant ger н 
of objects, detailed at 137 ff, below. He has been composing, and : 
preparing himself to run through his piece.] 

nes Which one is he? 

г. That опе there, in the machine. | ms 
Mnes. Then | mu st be blind: I can't see a man in there at all, only Cyrene. 
Fur. Be quiet! He's getting ready to sing. 

[Agathon does some preparatory humming.| 39 
Mnes. [199] Is it ant-paths that he’s warbling, or what?" — rch sacred to 
Agathon singing, in the role of actor]. Maidens, accept the torch 


" The image suggests rhythmic flexibility in расну за dev |. 
: ad, ra contain an allusion to the notorious melodic kampa! ЕЯ 

н 2 Well-known courtesan. | , :ag backwards an forwards 

” This famous phrase seems to refer to the intricate nr ES at 187 ps-Plut. 
Othe notes of Agathon's composition: cf. the Гена notes, and to music being 
.1410-11422, which refer to Timotheus” ‘ant-h On the use PG ornamental 
‘led with wriggling caterpillars, like a cabbage. Laws $12d-e: „п. 68 below. 
llourishes and decorations of the melody, 158 Plato, 
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the goddesses of the dead, and dance wih a > _ 
THO Mess free 
[in the role of chorus] For which god is this revel? 
persuade me to worship the gods. 
[as actor] Come, Muse, and bless Phoebus who draw 
place is in the dells [110] of the land by the river Simois; 
[as chorus] Hail, Phoebus, in beauteous songs, you who giveth 
in musical contests. E sacred pi 
[as actor] Sing too of huntress Artemis, the maiden in thi ар: 
mountains. s oak-beaing 
[as chorus] I follow, praising her in son ssing t icon 
en Artemis. : s Wei c holy chil Of Len, 
[as actor] [120] Sing too of Leto, and the playing of the Asian 
Phrygian-dancing feet to the well-rhythmed whi 
[as chorus] | honour Leto the queen, and the kitharis, 
: dee deste cry, which makes light flash from divine 
ecause of our sudden song. Then praise lo the king with ha» 
Hail, blessed son of Leto! Я praise Apollo the E 


Те мев. 


5 the golden bow 


kithara yi 
rlings ofthe А 


POW, Whose 


mother of hymns, with | 


Mnes. [130] What a sweet song, you goddesses of birth! So womanish, making 


such deep tongue-kisses! When I heard it the titillation penetrated to 
my very fundament! Young man, I want to ask you who you are, in 


Aeschylus' words from his Lycourgia: ‘Whence come you, girlish lad: | 
What is you country? What is this array?" What reshuffling of life is- 


this? Why is a barbitos chatting to a saffron robe? Why а lyra witha 


hair-net? Why an oil-flask and a girdle? They just don't go together.” 
[140] What's a mirror doin g with a sword? And what are you, my child? 


Are you a man? Then where's your prick, your cloak, your Laconian 
shoes? Or a woman? Then where are your breasts? What do you з}: 


Why don’t you speak? Then I'l] guess what you are from your song / 


since you refuse to tell me. 
Ag. Old man, 


ways that suit the dramas that he must compose. Hence if women ar 
the subject of his play, his body must share in their ways too. _ 


Млев. [to Euripides] So did you screw astraddle, while you were compose 
Phaedra? 


40 


Po x occurs in the Greek, but the kithara is plainly intended: sce line 124, 35 
а Е 187 ps.-Plur. 11 jac. | i 
rom Aeschylus, Edonians, which formed parr of the sequence of plays Гусом? 


42 = j 





nan, old man, I hear your bitter spite but feel no pain. I wear de 
clothes that fit with my imagining; for a poet [150] should adopt the d 


Aristophanes ТР 
put if he composes manly things, there must be manhood in hic | 
[or EES a ғы of ETT] s : Is bod 


«s. [to Euripides] Then when you're writing about 
"n. an rear myself behind you and join in.7 
And what an unmusical thing it would be to see a ре Y 
8 pee! and rough! Consider how Ibycus, Anacieon of Tawa 
caeus, those who added seasoning to music, wore ribbons round their 
heads and moved like this; and Phrynichus, whom you Mus sia 
heard, was beautiful and beautifully dressed, That's why his plays we Р 
beautiful too,” for a man must make things like what his nature is "re 
Мне. Then that's why Philocles, beast that he is, writes beastly stu ЖЕ 
` and frigid Theognis’ works are frigid." 
Ag. It has to be so. It's because I knew this that Гуе tended myself so 
` carefully. 
Mnes. Good God! How? 
Eur. Do stop yapping! I was just like him when I was that age, when I first set 
out to be a poet. 


Satyrs, call me up, so | 


Frogs 
In 405 B.C., when Frogs was first staged, Aeschylus was dead long since, and 
Euripides and Sophocles had died the previous year. The play tells the story 
of Dionysus’ journey to Hades to fetch Euripides back, since no worthwhile 
poet is now left in Athens. In the event, he finds that Euripides has ejected 
Aeschylus from the poetic throne of the underworld; and he is made to serve 
с 


The innuendo, obviously enough, is that іг is manliness that Agathon does not 

naturally possess, and must therefore sometimes try to mimic. 

The reference to satyrs does not point to any particular Euripidean play, but to the 

tragedians' practice of writing satyr-dramas as tail-pieces to sequences of tragedies. 

The Cyclops is the only example of Euripides’ satyr-plays that we possess. ||| 

Cited here as writers of graceful and voluptuous love-lyrics. Cf. eg. Ath. 5986-c, 

= 6ood-e, 6o1b-c. ol 

' Phrynichus was an important early writer of tragedy, an older contemporary © 
Aeschylus. Aristophanes’ references to him here, at Birds 748—52, and at Wasps 220, 
have usually been taken by commentators as genuinely complimentary: the implied 
abuse of him put into Euripides’ mouth at Frogs 910 would rui nde жере 
пол. The main impression we get from Aristophanes, particularly = whole-Bearted 
the sweetness of his lyrics: but it is not clear that this amounts pr eric бе 
commendation such as is given to Aeschylus in the Frogs. After p ipiam put 
mouth of Euripides amounts to an Aris compliment, beautiful 
here into the mouth of Agathon must count as a bad mark. dug solemnity and 
and sweet, the compositions of Phrynichus did not bave quos if we are ngh 
weight of iot of nechtani 140 Ae 1198-1300): к. бттє, he was 
© sce a reference to Phrynichus in таппа Jag EN ion of the new 
thought to һауе concede too much to the versatility ue Jic lines. aer 

м, dulos music, forsaking the noble simplicity of traditional. Wasps 462- 

п Philocles was a nephew of Aeschylus, noted for his acerbity: sec ranes regularly calls 
Not the lyric poet of that name, but a minor tragedian: Aristop н I ind rhis was 

him ‘cold’ or “frigid’: the scholiast tells us that his nickname ws Snow s 

evidently a standing joke. See Acharn. 11, 170, cl. 135 Р 935 


ái 
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as judge in a contest between them, involving close сота _. 

poetic and musical styles. comparisons 
Our first excerpt gives the famous chorus of frogs, singin 

ousian lake as Dionysus rows across in Charon’s boat. Thee 


and the theatre: this conceit 15 reflected in their son 
a different chorus is used, composed of initiates in the Eleusinian n 
their processional (lines 316—459, not quoted here) d 
representation of the Eleusinian celebrations. The present р 
with Charon, the infernal ferryman, trying to teach the foppish Di 


139 Frogs 202-68 


Charon, Stop mucking about! Brace your feet and pull hard! 


Dionysus. How can I pull? Гуе never done it! I’m not a seaman ога 


Salaminian. 


Char. You'll do it easily; and the moment you’ve dipped your oar in once, 


you'll hear the loveliest songs. 
Dion. Who'll sing them? 
Char. Frog-swans — amazing music! 
Dion. Call out the time, then. 
Char, Heave-ho, heave-ho. 
Chorus of Frogs. Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax, 
[210] Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Come, marshy children of the waters, 
Let us cry aloud our hymns 
Aulos-accompanied, our good-voiced song, 
(Ko-ax, ko-ax) 
The one that we screeched іп the Marshes? 
To praise Zeus' son, Dionysus of Nysa, 
When the festival crowds, merry with boozing, 
Came to our sanctified home on the pot-feast дау. 
Brekekekex Ео-ах Бо-ах. 
Dion. Му arse is starting to hurt—oh ko-ax, ko-ax! 
Frogs. Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Dion. | don't suppose you care. 
Frogs. Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Dion. To hell with you and your ko-ax! ‘Ko-ax’ is all you are! 
Frogs. True enough, nosey! 
For] am the darling of the Muses with lovely lyrai, А 
Pup horn-footed Pan, playing games with the noise 


in the 
of frogs who had lived in the marshland of Athens near Di the 
Bs. In the rest of the pl, 
ei 


Is a highly infor 


assage 
row. lonysus 


of his 





fis 
Ade, 
оц, 


tempk 


т 


Aristophanes — i, 3 
And Apollo with his phorminx delights in me too 
For the sake of the reed 
That I grow in my marsh, in the water, 
The reed that goes under the lyra. 
Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
on, Oh my blisters! My backside’s been sweating for ages — any moment 
pı aes going to bend over and shout ‘Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax’ itself. [24] 


You song-obsessed lot, please stop!” 
Frogs. No no, we'll sing still louder, 
If ever on sunlit days 
We leapt through galingales and reeds 
In the joy of the chant of our diving-songs, 
Or else, to get out of the rain, 
We sang a shimmering dance-chorus 
Deep in the water, 
To the gurgling babble of bubbles.“ 
Frogs and Dion. |250) Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Dion. ПІ take your brekekekex myself, then!* 
Frogs. That's a terrible thing to do to us! 
Dion. It'll be even more terrible for me if | row till I burst. 
Frogs and Dion. Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Dion. Moan all you like: it doesn't bother me. 
Frogs. Whatever you say, we'll go on yelling all day, |260) as loud as our 
throats can stand. 
Frogs and Dion. Brekekekex ko-ax ko-ax. 
Dion. You're not going to win at this! 
Frogs. You won't beat us, no way! | 
Dion. And you won't beat me either. Never! ГЇЇ yell all day if һауе to. I'll go 
on till I get on top of your ko-axing. 


" The reeds played by Pan are kalamoi; those used in the construction of the [ута are 
donakes. For their uses, and the word bypolyrion (‘under the lyra], see 21 Hymn to 
Hermes 47, and 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12.25—7 with notes, Ch. 6 121—8 with notes 190, 
198, = | 
The point, as the sequel shows, is that the singing of the frogs gives the gms by 
which the rower times his stroke: Dionysus cannot rest on his oars ори : Y 
their singing. It is a comic example of the genre of working songs " p T | ex 
Greece, For another reference to rowing songs see Longus, Daphn. aon 189 Ath. 
ТЭ REO І.Т. 1123 ff. There is a e working € та re 
1 '19c, and another at Pollux 1v.5 3: ct. Longus op. at. 4-39: < : | 
we 1.43. 1 1—12, Aristoph. Clouds 1357-8, 140 Frogs 1296-7, Acharn. 54, Plut. 
| ері. p. 14. | | | | - ot 
T The bubbles are treated as an instrumental accompaniment, as the сопытистен 
4 Me sentence shows. » | ete Ti: i 
" Dionysus decides that the only way to slow the pace 15 to take over the роуа 
himself. The frogs refuse to abandon their prerogatives, and pastiche puma sgg 
Into а singing (or shouting) competition. In general terms, 1t 15 а p farcical mai 
contest: within the structure of the play it prefigures, in а ера) which is the climax 
з чагыы music competition between Euripides and Aeschylus whieh © 
ama, 
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ЕХ KO-AX KO-AX! 


I14 





(silence) | х Д : 
I knew Га stop your ko-axing in the end. m 


It would be inappropriate to quote more than аз oi M 
Aeschylus and Euripides. It is very long (90 a quie Ошен | 
matters other than music. The tragedians criticise, ar much of ir y 
subject matter, diction, imagery and morals. Ar 1198 the ach , 
rhythms. First Aeschylus shows (1198—1247), of a series of] bis metres aj 
logues, that in each of them, by the third line, there comes А... Pe 
both metre and grammatical structure can be completed а Қалы 
apolesen' (“broke his jar of oil’, metrically -|---|- 42: ера 








attacks Aeschylus’ melé (choral songs), by exhibiting the “oe 
approximate in rhythm to the epic dactylic hexameter: add pedi, 
(1281—95) to do much the same with whar he calls ‘another collection 
gathered from his kitharodic nomor. These too, as it turns Ont. are pa 

choral odes; but while the first group was accompanied by PM dS едің 
(1264 with schol.), in the second set Euripides follows each line he quae ot 
to represent the monotonous strumming of a kithara-player. Ұл 


thara songs when performed in Aeschylus’ plays. Not only was the дай 


of the lines of the second group and one line from the first belong ong to the sam 
strophe of the same ode of the Agamemnon. Some commentators іше 
proposed to give them a kithara accompaniment here: but that is linguist 
impossible. The point is, 1 suggest, merely contemptuous. Euripides i 
cistinguishing between the two sets, but dismissing the whole collem 









LILI ELISHI 





of a kithara ос a similar stringed instrument: pieces based on the beam 
structure, at the hands of Terpander, according to 187 ps.-Plut. (11320. WEF 
ЕЭ ЧЫ] not lc is ES matic, mimetic character proper to tragedy. 

here, flexibility and diversity of rhythm and metre. 








Frogs 1296-1318 





Bots oe 
om 


is mem 
Вит there is а puzzle about the relation between the two sets, which need | 


universally the accompanying instrument of tragedy; itis also the case hatte | 


that in calling them kitharodic nomoi Euripides meant only that be 


nothing bur kithara songs. That is, they have the rhythms and character of te | 


versatility of фе aulos and, so Euripides В aget 








geschy! 


to 


Dion. 5 


РА 


аһ 


phrynichus." But this Euripides picks up his 
source: 
poets .. . Tl show you straight away. Bring in a lyrion'* 
don't need a lyra to deal with him! Where's the girl that bangs the 
ostraka?** Come hither, Muse of Euripides, the right accompan; Е" | 
singing songs like these! [Enter a girl dressed as a prostitute, carry; É 2) 
ostraka.] 


1919), XXXi—XXxIv 





























us. | brought them from the noble to the noble: | did not 
seem to pluck flowers in the same meadow of the М, 


I15 


wish [199] 
soni iens ge 
from Meletus’ drinking songs,? Carian Е п ра 


— no, we 


urely the Muse was never a whore? Never! 
Aesch.5 *Halcyons who chatter by the ever-flowi: 
[1310] Waves of the sea, 


Moistening, bedewing the colour of your wings 
With watery drops . . .'5 


“You cohorts of spiders, who 

Under the roof, in the corners, 

We-e-e-e-e-eave with your fingers 

The weft from its reel, stretched on the loom..." 


Le., from Homer's epic to Athenian drama. 
See n. 49 above. : 
Skolia: see 134 Wasps 1222 É with note 16. 
iv.75, Eust. ad Jl. xx1v.720, 157 Plato, Laws 800e), but also with salos mnes played a 
by girls at drinking parties (Plato Comicus, fr. 69.12-13, Kock). The genre was | 
probably languid, plaintive and emotional. For a similar melange of associations see 
Ch. 6 n. 29 on the word 'Mysian'. A general link berween Сапа and obscenity or 
degeneracy is su 1 ar Ath. 58od. | | | у 
Diminutive of lyra, but probably not here suggesting an instrument of any particular | 
| 
| 


УРЕ. 

An ostrakon is a pottery (or a piece of опе), or an oyster shell. Here its a 
percussion instrument like a castanet, made either from pottery or from shell: 
Didymus at 196 Ath. 636e interprets it in the latter sense. Percussion instruments 
were closely associated with mystery cults, and especially with women's rites: see eg. 
63-5, Aristoph. Lysistr. 387-98, 196 Ath. 636c-e. The phrase "singing 10 the os- 
тшй” (by contrast with the lyra or the aulos) was proverbial for ugly music: Phryn. 











- lines, according to the scholiast, аге ro m | the A. & ot c ГЕЛІ 
texts of this play, but it is notoriously incomy E ind corrupt. The lines seem 
have a distant affinity пиу with Hippol. 125-9. _ _, 
The source of this quotation is unknown. The sc 
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141 Symposium 2.1—3 


When the tables had been removed, and they had made a libation а. 


pacan,” a man from Syracuse came in to provide entertainmen, i Sing 
excellent aulos-girl,^ a girl dancer — one of those trained ү. ith an 
spectacular displays! — and a boy in the flower of his youth who. : 
уға" and danced most beautifully. The man earned his living b Played i 
all this as a spectacle. [22] When the aulos-girl had played for гу | Splayiny 
boy had played the /yra, both of them apparently giving a тай ih and 
amount of enjoyment, Socrates said: ‘Really, Callias, you are en Stacy 
perfectly. You have not only given us a meal beyond criticism: 
providing us with the most delightful sights and sounds.’ * YOU are 
[13] Callias replied: “How about someone brin 
then, so that we can revel in its fragrance?! 

‘Oh no,’ said Socrates, . . . 


are entertaining y 


142 = Symposium 2,7-8 


‘But now let’s go on with the entertain 
Socrates. ‘I can see that the dancing-girl ha 
carrying in some hoops for her,’ 

[23] Just then the other girl began to play for her on the aulos, and a man 
stood next to the dancing-girl and passed up the hoops to her, twelve of them 
in all. She took them, and as she danced she threw them spinning upwards, 
judging precise] | 


y how high she had to throw them in order to catch them in 
time with the rhythm. . . . 


ment we are being given, «aid 
s taken her place, and someone is 


143 Symposium 2.11—23 


Next a ring-shaped stand was brought in, bristling with upright sword- 
blades. The dancing-girl turned somersaults over them, in and out of the 
ring, so that the spectators were afraid she would hurt herself; but she 
completed the act confidently and safely. [212] Socrates called out to 
Antisthenes:’ ‘I can't believe that anyone watching this performance wo 


The libation and the paean are here tokens of thanksgiving, equivalent to а 8720: 


‘or the custom in this context see e.g. 134 Aristoph. Wasps 1217, 187 Р 
11474, cf. 1131c-d, 


He M Profesional impresario, 
aoe ans, whom he himself apparently trains: cf. 143 2.16. Pas «d 

* The айл or aulos girl was the staple of all Greek after-dinner entertainment: 46 

, Would usually dance as she played: cf. 145 6.4. E ael, Set 
ts NE Deed acrobatic dances, some of which are mentioned in the seque. ? 

e pe antag ema saa none 

т FE dn rip: мау = гуға 15 i 1e De i i he = ање 

Af Scr ln вині чаб an n 

of Cynicis t to write Socratic dialogues: 


kee аар бі 
mounting cabaret performances with his group © 








He may have been the first to 


ging us some perfume too, 


Xenophon 

enying that courage ts something that can b 

le though she i5, throws herself so daringly on 1 

Hadn't the 5yracusan better exhibit this danc 

{А stisthenes, ‘and say that if the Athenians 
Anusthene 


119 
€ taught, when this 
o the swords.” 
ing-girl to the city," 
| pay him, he will make all 
ге zi | nians dare to charge upon the points of the spears?” 

the Athenis 


"aq ‘By God yes. said Philippus," “I'd dearly love to see that rabble-rouser 
[4 fer? learning to turn somersaults on to knives! As it is he refuses to 
равапе" he army at all because he can’t look spears in the face,’ 
vem pes point the boy did a dance. ‘Do you see,’ said Socrates, ‘how the 
[115] es ‘ful though he 15, looks even more beautiful with the dance figures 
s Я him than when he is still?" 
" si EON seem to be complimenting his dancing teache r, said 
Charmides."" 4 ж. ЕТА | 
“ЖҮ indeed,’ said Socrates; “and there 5 something else I've noticed too, 
that in his dancing no part of his body was idle, but his neck and his legs and 
his hands were exe rcised togeth ег, just the way one should dance if one is to 
improve the gracefulness of one's body. Speaking for myself,” he went on, 1 
should be delighted if you would teach me the dance figures, my Syracusan 
еМ will you use them for?’ asked the man. 
[7] ‘Ishall dance, to be sure.’ 5- | | | 

Atthat everyone laughed. ‘Are you laughing at me? asked Socrates, witha 
most serious expression on his face. ‘Is it at the notion that | want to improve 
my health with exercise, or at my enjoyment of eating and sleeping? Or is it 
at the idea that — unlike long-distance runners, who build up their legs but 
emaciate their arms, or boxers, who build up their arms but emaciate their 
legs - | have set my heart on exercises of a kind by which I can work hard 
with my whole body, and give it even proportions throughout? [2.18] Or are 
you laughing because I won't need to look for a training-pa rtner or take my 
clothes off in a crowd at my advanced age, since a room that Il take seven 
couches will be ple nty for me to work up a sweat in, just as this room was ie 
the boy here a moment ago? And in bad weather I shall exercise indoors, a i 
in the shade when it’s too hot. [2.19] Is that what you're laughing at, or is it 
because my stomach is bigger than it ought to be, and | want to jns 
€ size? Don't you know that a day or so ago Charmi 
“aught me dancing at dawn?’ | 

That | did. said Charmides, ‘and to begin with 1 was sepes си 
afraid that you'd gone crazy. But when you told me the same sort of thing 


,rsist 11 | 


girl, Ie" 
[2 11 


, Sass in this work as a ‘comic’ o Een his Hrs tend to fall rather fat- 

ıı Of his reputed cowardice cf. Aristoph. Birds 1556 f shemata. It will become 

" "Dance figures’ here and elsewhere іп this piece debut retenta rye pii as well 
clear that they include all the postures and gestures of еу? | 

н А Чап in the more familiar sense: see particularly 1479578... she brutal 
A cousin of Plata: see Plato's dialogue named a him. f 4 

oligarchy of 404-3 B.C. 
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that you're saying now, | went off home myself and 
since I've never learnt how, but 1 flapped my arms. 





didn't dı 


(220) "Yes indeed, said Philippus, ‘and now тә Тай ded ч " | 
matched with your arms that if you weighed your lower grit % сы, | 
upper ones for the market inspectors they wouldn't fine усу ii М “ 
‘Give те a call, Socrates,’ said Callias, ‘when you're. PET | 
dance, so that Î can be your partner and learn with you.’ Boing, v; ет, | 
[221] “Well now,’ said Philippus, ‘let the girl olay the mto e 
can dance too.’ He stood up, and went rise plur | 
and the girl's dances. |222) First, because people had expressed э Ме; 
of the way the dance figures had made the boy look even mop 00. 
Philippus by contrast, as he moved each part of his body, v | 
even more ludicrous guise than nature had given it. And because ker 
had bent over backwards and imitated a hoop, Philippus tried to жиш | 
hoop by bending the same bits of himself over forwards, Finally, becam | 
they had praised the boy for exercising the whole of Біз body in the dence 
he told the aulos-girl to set a quicker rhythm, and let fly with his legs asd 
hands and head all together. |223) When he was exhausted, he fay dows 
again and said: "There's a demonstration, my friends, that even my dances 
| re viis exercise, l'm thirsty, at any rate: get the boy to pour me a y 
‘Certainly,’ said Callias, ‘and some for us too. We've all got a thirst fom 
laughing at you.” 





144 Symposium 31-1 | 


After that, the boy tuned his lyra to the aulos and played and sang with i^ 
Everyone praised the performance, and Charmides added: ‘It seems to me. | 
my friends, just as Socrates said about the wine, ^ that this mixture of te 
youthful bloom of these young people with the notes of music puts cares | 
rest and awakens thoughts of love.” міні. 
proved themselves capable of delighting us. Yet | know ee ri 
pose ourselves to be much better than they are. Won't it be shametal 1 
We don't even try to edify or to entertain one another a bit, while we | 
bs Р E. Еа Хау, к ы | | 
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Xenophon 


м 

Symposia 6,3-6 

- ates has been chafing Hermogenes!" (се “laying ed 3 | 

^ Гат 4 : mg wert while zu ) ' 

е. Hermogenes retorts that there has been ne dence to guis eie 
callias’, said Socrates, ‘have you апу way of helping a man who's beng 

eaten in argoment: | 


wes | have’, he replied. “When the aulos sounds, we are all to be илай 
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sient. ant me to talk to you to the accompaniment of d TEN 
Ty, vou want me СО t3 y accompaniment of the aule; 
Раги ‘Tike the actor Nicostratus who used to recite mde t: 
accompaniment 7 | 

1 "Oh please do that, Hermogenes, said Socrates, ‘I imagine that just 24 
2900€ is sweeter when sung to the aulos, “о your words might be sweet лепей 
omewnat by the notes, especially if you make gestures to fit your words, like 
riti | | | e 
20 Sa when Antisthenes here crushes someone in argument daring the 
апу; said Сабаз, ‘what shall the auus tune be then? | 

“for the one who is crushed,’ said Antisthenes, ‘a whistle" would be 
appropriate, I chink.” > ұй | | | c 

22 While they were talking like this the $yracusan realised that they were 
taking no notice of his show, but entertaining one another. So he said 


pecvishly to Socrates . . . 


4 шк 





146 Symposium 7.1-5 
Some of the guests now urged Philippus to do a ‘likeness’,” while others 
begged him not to. In the middle of the uproar Socrates spoke again. А 
‘once all of us are keen to speak, isn't this the best time for us 10 sing 
wether?" And he immediately struck up a song, [72] When he had sung it, a 
релтет' wheel? was brought in for the dancing-girl- she was going to doa 
spectacular dance on it. At this Socrates said: “Му Syracusan їп d, it looks 
«if | really am a thinker, as you say. At all events, Гат now pone 













' A follower of Socrates who has a prominent role in Pinos s Crai - 
ч “еліте n kaan of Nicentratas. | ; t The remarkable ж: feature 9  -— T бы " E 


1 141a—b, “Tetrameter’ generally refers to the trochaic tamea, EP m 
"n erat double feet, each of the form - 7 - 7. 
, Cot. 184 ря, Аг, Probs. 35.43. | 
The ase of gesture by auletes to enliven a регі 
» “cations: сї. eg Paus. 1.12.5 on the great Theban qon | | 
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CHAPTER 10 


Plato 


Plato, whose claim to be the greatest of the Greek llosophers coul, | 
only by Aristotle, lived trom about 428 to 347 В.С. ane REE he Фа, 
belongs entirely to the fourth century, after the death of his Writer and teach 
B.C). A large corpus of his published writings, possibly the whole org S s | 
these works, with the exception of some letters, take the torm ы нес | 
dialogues, ın most of which Socrates is the principal speaker, While itis tact | 





the “Socrates” of the earliest dialogues is intended to ren 
teachings of the historical Socrates more or less faithfully, there іс no, toe 
ideas argued out in the later works are those of Plato ear colton that the 
whatever character is given the leading role, is to be understood, with certain “ұлыды 
canons, as the author's own mouthpiece. Of the passages quoted her M ETE 
from the Jom) belongs to the early ‘Socratic’ group: the others, though t - 
written over a considerable period of years, fall in this sense into the second category 
Allusions to music сап be found throughout Plato's works. Some are casual 
historical: the majority are closely linked with the structure of his »hilosophical 
thought.’ They fall, broadly speaking, into three groups. The first concerns the role af 
music in moral education, and includes, beside Plato's own recommendation: many 
illuminating references to the ‘corrupt’ music of the time. The second, which is 
closely connected with the work of contemporary Pythagoreans, deals with th 
abstract analysis of musical structures, and sets out a programme for harmonics as 
mathematical science. The third provides the link between the two, relating mathe- 
matically specifiable harmonic structures to the constitution of the human soul, and | 
to that of the universe at large. Of these three groups the first is represente in the 
present selection, while passages exemplifying the second and third will appear m 
Vol. 2. Though there is inevitably some overlapping between the groups, thi 
classification reflects tolerably well Plato's own way of organising his material. So ti 
as the first group is concerned, 1 have thought it best nor to attempt to collec 
representative passages from the full range of Plato's works, but to concentrate o" 
two major dialogues, the Republic (written in the middle period of his working! 
and the Laws (his last piece of writing), in which matters to do with education 
social ethics hold the centre of the stage” The excerpts from these dialogues 28 
prefaced by one short passage from the Ion. 


; No general account of Plato's philosophy be attempted here. On the other ban 
his views about music can Б растыр ert imperfectly if tte ee not ре 





















within the framework of his wider interests, ideas and arguments. Hence thE Pi ia. 
quoted here need to be read against the ba of a wider study of his tc 
or at least of a competent thought. E. A. Havelock s "^ 


Plato, T 


Үй 1 z | £ 
li E rhapsodos, а professional reciter of Homeric 


mmenrator on Homer's poetry, The main thrust of S 
his conversation with him 15 that such people кте 
divinely inspired mouthpieces for the Muses and 
inspiration carries with it no understanding, In the p 
uses this line ol thought to explain why it is that w 
«rand the arts can alwavs discourse Ігесіу on any n 
{ lon can speak on no subject but Homer, Bur | 


emê and an expert 
Crates’ argument in 
w nothing: they are 
the poets, but their 
resent passage Socrates 
hile people who under. 
umber of artists in their 


felt d | he also extends his thesis 
to cover poets and musicians, as well as rhapsódoi: all are inspired, and 
т 


none has knowledge, This attitude to music and poetry pervades Plato's 
dialogues, and underlies his treatment of them in Republic, Phaedrus, | aise 
and elsewhere. 1 қ 

Socrates has given examples from various fields to illustrate his claim 
that students of the arts typically have a grasp of them that covers their 
“hole field. Their ‘skill? ( techne) is always generalisable beyond the works 
of any single practitioner, His last example is from music, 


148 lon 55 3b—5 35a 


Socrates. Again, it seems to me, in the fields of aulos playing or kithara- 
playing or kitharédia or rhapsddia, you never met a man who is an 
expert at. discussing Olympus or Thamyris or [533] Orpheus or 
Phemius the rbapsoódos of Ithaca,’ but who is at a loss about lon of 
Ephesus, and is incapable of working out what is good and bad in his 
rhapsodic performances. | 

lon. can't deny what you say, Socrates: but as to myself, I am clearly aware 
of being amply equipped to speak best of all men about Homer = and 
everyone else agrees that I speak well — but not about the other pocts. 
Can you see how to explain this? 2 КАШ э: 

Soc. | can, lon, and I'll try to show you what I think the 14) Ишан ТОР 
capacity vou have for speaking well about Homer i5 nota skill, бс 
was saying just now, but a divine power that moves you, like that in t 
stone that Euripides calls the Magnet, but most people call en 
lean stone. This stone not only attracts iron rings, but also puts in 9 nd 
rings a power that enables them to act in the same way as rho | 
attract other rings, [c] so that sometimes there 15 à long COM : ies 
and iron objects all fixed to one another: the power i5 tra 

9f them from the original stone. In the same way 


the Muse inspires 
People herself, and through these inspired people a chain Ob oues 


Plato, Кер, 620a, Orpheus is of course the well-known tegens us 15 
treated as qua HE E e.g. 187 ps.-Plut. 11 a jfi, ete. " 
minstrel who sings for the suitors in the house of O унс PERLE 
, 2? strictly speaking а fos: see introductory note O 
есіте, а competence involving the application of k 


` Ono 1372 ch eg. 16r AG 
On Olympus sec 187 ps.-Plut. 11524, 1133€ ff, 11374 li, cf. e.g. 161 | 
9n Thamyris see 1 45 s. PUE 1132a-b, $ Il. 11.594600, Вопр. Rise er, con 
1346- Ph 
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filled with divine fervour, is linked together All goo 
poetry utter all those beautiful poems of theirs а 800d writers, А 
but inspired and possessed. So too with good comp, A rej тты 
as the Corybantes^ [5344] are out of their minds E songs. 
these composers are out of their minds when th Т the dan 
beautiful melodies. When they embark upon LU SOMPOse - 
they are in a state of Bacchic possession, just as iR and Ші 
draw out milk and honey from the rivers when they a Jacchic Жолу, 
not when they are in their right mind: the souls of di Possessed, 
songs achieve just the same thing, as they say та. га Stn of 
tell us that they gather their melodies ІМ from the ER E the pos 
springs in the gardens and vales of the Muses, and bine 
like bees, and that they fly like bees too.’ And what they dé i са 
a poet is a light, winged, sacred thing,’ and is incapable ei Rd 
until the god has entered him and his wits have left him, and his d. 
in him no longer. Until he acquires this gift, no man can A a ч 
sing prophecies.!? Because it is not through skill that they TURN 
say many fine things about [с] their subjects, as you do about Homer, 
but through a divine apportionment, each can compose well only 
about the subject towards which the Muse arouses him, one composing 
dithyrambs, another encOmia, another hyporchémata, another epics, 
another iambics; and each of them is a poor hand at all the others. Itis 
not through skill that they say these things but through a divine power, 
since if they understood through a skill how to speak well about on 
subject, they could also speak well about all the others. The gods 
purpose in taking their minds away when using [4] these prophets and 
divine seers as their servants, is that we who hear them may know thit 
it is not these people, whose mind is not in them, who are saying het 
things that are of such value, but that the speaker is the god Білегі. 
and that he is addressing us through them. Very strong evidence for 
what I say is provided by Tynnichus of Chalcis, who never compos - 
any poem that anyone would think worth remembering except = 
paean that everyone sings, perhaps the most beautiful of all songs: id 
incontrovertibly, as he says himself, [с] ‘an invention of the Миа 
. ‘lyric’ poetry. Their mele, songs, atc соян | 
with the epe of the epic poets, whose EH. АШ period at least, ма ns З, 
ашр In much of the sequel the words ‘poet’ and ‘composet Л 
The Durs of the goddess Cybele or Rhea, the mother goddess ped er " 
E 08-14, 153 MN Hymn to = Mother of the Gods, 7 | 
'n the ser "harmonia" endix : d 
Cf ee Pindar OL 77-8, E Non: 576-9 ub. 6a: these oe ® | 
¢ Ck eg 136 Aristoph. Bide 1375. Б on 
!Chrésmódein, a verb common, ved for the f oracles, Plato asini, 
poets to the class of oracles and prophets because of the supposedly divine s0 ы 
their creations, | ets because of the supp: 


HE 


Melopoioi, the poet-composers of 





lo 


Plato I 17 
example, it seems to me, the god has shown us most ү 
" ;hould be in no doubt, that these beautiful compositions are not 
we $ s or the work of men, but divine and the work of gods, and that 
himan g are nothing but the god’s interpreters, each Dieser d by 
е екет god it may be. It was to demonstrate this that the god 
deliberately sang the finest of melodies through the poorest of poets. 
(538a] Or do you think that what am saying is untrue, lon? 
тес with you completely. Your words touch my soul, Socrates, and | 
d AE believe that through a divine dispensation, good poets say these 
iet as the gods interpreters, de | 
M don't you rbapsodoi in your turn interpret what the poets say? 
04. That 15 true too. 8 
vou are interpreters of interpreters. 


chis vidly, sû that 


Jon. 
Soc. 50 П 
Jon. Absolutely- 


Republic | | 
Socrates is discussing with his companions, Glaucon and Adeimantus, the 
nature of the best form ot political organisation, and the means whereby it 
might be established. (The discussion has arisen out of an attempt to define 
justice, and to show that for an individual or a community to possess this 
virtue is necessarily in its best interests.) Such an organisation, Socrates has 
srgued, requires organisers, and they must be properly suited to their x 
Onlv sound education can produce such people; and the conversation t BE 
fore turns (376) to the proper form that a child 8 education should take, 
from its earliest years. It has two parts: physical education шш » h 
and what we might call ‘cultural’ education, mousike, iwi = 
exposure to poetry and to the music that is its vehicle. ds а 
adopted out of familiar Greek practice, where it corresponded to ee 
to train both the body and the soul: but it is Plato's quite sells Red ic 
tion (410-12) that neither gymnastic nor the Rea: niens cui ues 
ultimately to be understood as serving the well-being 9 d i: Qn zk 
function of all education is the improvement of the ош аайше | 
ation of its elements. 

The discussion of mousike begins with. a long passage ӨП cU 
subject matter for poetry (377-92). Its details cannot rr art untrue, but 
gist is simple. The stories that poetry tells are for the Alc they inculcate 
they need be none the worse for that, so long 45 ее and miseries, 
about the gods, about death, and about the sati none d idet a 
virtues and vices of human life are salutary, epe laying gods as 
reflect moral truth. It follows, Plato argues, that stories ee auton’ of any 
wicked, violent, deceiving, immoral or frivolous, ОГ a ust descriptions of 
kind of evil in the human world, must all be pac might undermine 
Passionate mourning, and accounts of des models for children to 

courage: so must depictions of legendary де of any kind: so must all 
emulate, which portray them as having moral faults who 
а= y kind of performer ч 
* Plato would certainly extend this thesis to include every kind 
executes other people's compositions. 
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tales that exhibit the wicked prospering or virtue э. 
single argument Plato has outlawed the рай оре INE шеген 
tic verse. reeks “Тапа, 

Having disposed of subject matter, Socrates nn ee ъа 
manner in which a poet presents his material ( ge lex, 
types, narration (жегені) and imitation (mimésis), rine, n 
only the dramatic representation of Characters Xs. T indui, 
direct speech embedded in a narrative med; | for br а za 

Drama is wholly imitative, while epic and related fo s каке а Нш" 

best example of the poet speaking purely in his own. em à 

estingly suggests, is dithyramb (394c). It is then ar: ! п, Socrates 


ciple previously established (initially and bro ned. on а резец) 


specifically at 374), thar the Prospective guardians of the 38 dede. 
encouraged to indulge in ‘imitation’ of any sort. In the f 


City should nec 


does two things as well as he does one. Tragedians do | Place, nobody 


comedies: no one can be a good rhapsédos as well as 3 ene. meee 
actor cannot even play well both comic and tragic roles (3952). Dot 
Practising activities foreign to the character ught t» h 


they tto have mè 
becoming more skilled in these, the children will Ought to have an 


z more become less ‘expert’ in 3. 
forms of behaviour that they ought to display. Secondly, imitation leaves m 
mark on the character and behaviour of the imitator, and thus if 
imitate anything, it must only be what is good and noble 
pick up the passage at this point: Socrates is the narrator 
149 Republic 397—401b 


Well then,’ I said, ‘the man who is пог like this will go right through 
everything, and the more so the more despicable he is. He will think nothing 
unworthy of him, so that he will make great efforts, before large audiences, 
to imitate everything, as We Were 
winds and hail and axles and pulleys, and the voices of salpinges and 2 
and syringes and instruments of every kind, and even the sounds of dogs and 
sheep and birds [cf. 154 Laws 669b—670a]: [3975] and his diction will consist 
entirely of imitations by voice and gesture, or will include just a smattering 
of narration.’ 
"That is inevitable as well,’ he said. " 
"Now those,’ I said, ‘are the two forms of diction I was speaking of. 
Isn't it true, then, that one of the two involves only slight changes," and? 
| T? Plato ties the arts still osely to mi mitation’, in Rep. Вк 
1 22 бден, and he uses ti ik аео тиот нсана 





















4 


sis, ‘imitation’, іп Rep. Bk X aod | 


“бой, 154 Laws 66836, 798i, 


le (С: f фе | 
ша (395) We — 


saying just now — thunder, and the noiseso - 







шкет шуо 


Plato 129 


gs то the diction an appropriate barmonia see Appendix AY 
onc 20°. nay be correctly uttered in virtually the same manner throughout 
вирт, Н es onia, that is, since the changes are slight, and in i<] a rhythm 
in one ^ - uniform?” | 
haris бай е. so,’ he said. ; - . 

Tur га Һе пагиге of the other? Docsn ae require the opposite — all the 

What ж all the rhythms — if it in its turn is to be correctly uttered 
ra multitudinous forms of change? 


and 


parmorniát 
rey much so~ | s | | | 
e pue all poets, and those who say anything, find themselves us 
a Bess forms of diction or the other, or else one that they mi н 
we out of em s 
4 -must, пе sard. | | | 
езе дч. do, then?’ I asked. ‘Shall we admit all of them into our 


ЕЕ" or just one OF other of the unmixed types, or just the mixed?’ 
city, 07105 







‘f mv opinion is to decide,” he said, ‘it will be the imitator of the 
E umet Adeimantus, the mixed type is undeniably pleasant, and the 
Sy you choose is pleasantest to children and to their 
opposite kind to the one yo 
nıtors. and to the mass of the people. 

‘Pleasantest it is, no doubt.” mec 

‘But perhaps you may say,’ | went on, that it ж harmonise” with 
the [е] constitution of our city, where no one is a double or a multiple man, 
since each person does one thing." 

‘No, it would not harmonise.” H E 

‘Isn't it therefore only in this kind of city that we shall к= кеней 
в a cobbler and not a ship's master on top of his shoe-making, 245 farmer veris 
farmer and not a juryman on top of his farming, €: с joan: m^ 
i businessman on top of his soldiering, and so on w t them: 

‘That is true,’ he said. | | Же. 
ow] ‘It seems then thar if there came to our city a man ber be musa 
to become anything whatever and ЕА imitate all ще qn 
with him his compositions and wanted to present them IHE tea would 
do him homage as a sacred and marvellous жина тары onc in 
‘ay that there is no one like that in our city, and that MUT Sq z 



















tad and crowning him with wool," while E А? ‘our own good, 
Nore austere and less delightful poet [b] and story’ i x rer his words in 
21е who would imitate the diction of the good mem геге setting out to 
ways which we laid down at the b egi ining, when WE ' 
"cate the soldiers,’ 


14 
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‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we would certainly do that, if it was Uptous* —— 
‘Well my friend,’ I said, ‘it looks as though we have comple m 
the aspect of mousiké that is concerned with words and йылы. 
explained what is to be said and how it is to be said.’ Я 
"That's my opinion too,’ he said. 
fe] "Then isn't the next task to deal with the matter of 
melody?’ 
‘Evidently.’ 
‘Well, wouldn't absolutely anyone be able to work out w 


style in Song and 


| | hatwechwia, — 
about the way these things ought to be, if we are to conform ia 
to what we have said previously?” көну! 


Glaucon laughed. ‘In that case, Socrates,’ he said, ‘I must be NO опе: for 
present | am quite unable to come to a conclusion about the sorts of thing 
we should say — though | can make a guess.’ | 

‘At any rate,’ I said, “You can take this first step, and say [a] that song is put 
together out of three things, words, harmonia, and rhythm.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. “I can say that, at least.” 


‘So far as its words are concerned, they surely don't differ from words thy: 
are not sung, in that they must be uttered in the same mould and in the same 
manner as we said just now.’ 

‘True,’ he said. 


‘And harmonia and rhythm must follow’ the words.’ 
‘Certainly.’ 


‘But we said that in the words there was no need for mourning and 
lamenting. 


“Мо. 
[e] "Then which аге the mournful barmoniai? Tell me: you know about 


21 


music.'* 


7 Symphonein, lit. “to sound in concord with’. нб 
ч The word here has its wider musical sense ‘organisation of pitches’. lt is not | 
simply ‘melody’: Plato's usage points to the fact that the existence of nier i 
on the prior existence of an organised scheme of pitches standing to one 4 
determinate relations, on the basis of whose relations the selection that gens orga? 
melody is made. ‘Rhythm’, correspondingly, means the element of dy ee 
anon that any р а поп must Possess, an individual rhythm being et Al 
| structure underlying an individual piece or type of piece, its heme | 
of movement. This in its rura is variously instantiated in the parica 25 of 1 
nuances of a particular piece, just as а harmonia ma i 
EE es y be instants 





This is a rule on which Plato insists: his insistence may indicate the írequen ^. — 
Sod ae broken by modem composers See particular 149 400d, 6ora 15! 





„e Mixolydian, he said, ‘and the Syntonolydian, and some others of 
Т - 4 E i 


at дее they be got rid of, then?’ I said. "They are useless ey 
Aus 5 


at character, let alone теп.” 
who are us a gs 
Comm, drunkenness is a most unsuitable thing for our guardians, as are 
softness and dienen 
Я а T. [3 с. а ж 
4 hie of the barmoniai are the soft and convivial ones?” 
сий lastian and some of the Lydian harmoniai are called “slack” 
ihalarai), he said. 
~~ дү there be any use for these, then, my friend, among men who are 
ead all,’ he said. “But you seem to be left with just the Dorian and the 
Phrygian: harmoniai,’ 1 said, “but leave the one th 
Tm no expert on the harmoniat, 1 said, u leave the one that would 
noropriately imitate the sounds and cadences” of a man who is brave in 
ot war and in acting under pressure of any kind, and who, if he is faced 
with wounds or [b] death or falls into any other catastrophe, confronts his 
fre in all these situations with self-discipline and steadfastness. Keep 
nother, too, which will imitate those of а man engaged in peaceful 
activities, acting of his own will, not under pressure, when he is persuading 
someone of something or making a request, either to a god in prayer or to a 
man by teaching and advice, or when he is giving his attention to someone 
ese making a request or giving instruction or exercising persuasion. The 
man will be one who acts in these circumstances in accordance with his 
intelligence, without excessive conceit, but behaving in all a. 
with restraint and moderation, [с] and being content with the im ave 
us these two harmoniai, the one of compulsion, the other of ee 
which will most beautifully imitate the sounds of those in misfortune an 
those in good fortune, the self-restrained and the brave. 
7 On these harmoniai and the others named below see Appendix A. | - 
? Lit ‘Ido not know the harmoniar. Whether or not this aderant Agences 
as applying to Plato, not Socrates) is false modesty, жаққаны. each character was à 
to distinguish them and to name the harmonia associated a musical layman 
matter of specialist expertise, not common knowledge. No dow! Aristophanes gives 
could recognise something of style and emotive association, : 5 were familiar and 
evidence enough that some of the names of the baeo едін сі. 154 
comprehensible. But beyond that, the matter 15 the province ы 
and 157, Laws 668с—6тта, Bozb—e. 3 | bur may also be 
Phthongoi and prosódiai. Phthongoi, in musical parlance, are notte e relevant 
amply *sounds' іп a more | context. Prosüdia has wane on different pares of 
indicates the movement of the voice up and d Harm. 18.13714 _ 
ц *Poken words or sentences, ‘speech-melody’. See Апзгох. ir as ir stands (I believe 
A tangled sentence, and the text has been doubted. lf we accepit os fin each case 
that we should), the expressions ‘of compulsion’ and оѓ s _ between them they 
literally ‘a thing of . . .") qualify the rwo harmonia! гер eê each of them both m 
imitate the sounds of the self-restrained and the brave m3 7 


en for women 


[3992] 
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Plato | 
‘But the ones you are asking me 133 


го | Ta | | p à ar] i - = : à E 
snes | mentioned just now, 26 cave,” he said, ‘are Поле other thay, ris what the argument suggests, he said. 


4 кзы ipg 1 1 T | LEF | 1 a - 
^ said, “It's nothing new that we are doing, in 


i | “ase Бүк. i sh - ; i „9 Нег all d қ - jud in A | 
In that case,’ 1 ae we wee ee no need of a multiplicity of strin А id ARE nent to be superior to Marsyas and hiş 3 Bing Apollo 
assemblage of all the barmoniar^ in our songs and melodies? an ,nd his s he said, ‘I don't think itis.” 


Huh * - no indeed, Cp CIE a лава 2; 
l think not,” he said. INO | ak here,’ 1 said, “Without noticing it we have been re 
"Then we shall not bring up craftsmen to make trigóno; OF pektides ‘And 10 


- А n ich we said just now was growing over-luxurious.” 
of the instruments that [4] have many strings and all barmonigi? т ay | that was sensible of us,' he said. 
қ 1 5 - | я ! d 4 і | ‘We = i {к ЕЁ : ka _ & - = l : 
d wi М eg it mak play ‘Come on then, l said, ang [ot us purity the rest. Following on from 
| Well, will vou admit makers or players of the aulos into the city? Or i. ; i ıi we should next deal with rhythms, to ensure that we do nor 
it the most numerous-noted of all,” and aren't the “рапһагт onic i "Sn М | intricately varied ones with every kind of movement,” but discover 
= 1. с = LI ч 1 ш om s T rw: ^ In ы. = . e 1 
ments themselves simply an imitation of the anulos??? ERU ает ms that are those of an orderly and courageous life. When we have 
EPFL қ А , "Мет ; | - гаа 
Obviously,’ he said. que 4 them we must make the [400a] foot^* and the melody follow the words 
a | a ғ i * a А Д à i | 
Then you are left with the lyra,” | said, ‘and the kithara,” 


roper to such a life, and not make the words follow the foot and the melody. 
in the city; and in the countryside the herdsmen might ha р job to say Which these rhythms are, as it was with the harmoniai.’ 


purifying the 


as things useful 


келдін ve some pis your x 21; ae | 
хумх. ا‎ i | can't tell you, Î assure you, he said. ‘I have studied enough to say that 
"e le., Dorian and Phrygian. See Appendix A. there 3d us Pare End dn Mr ES m BEART e pes together, 
“ "Assemblage of all the harmoniar translates panbarmonion, ‘the panharmonic' Th just as ІП notes there ane our, I ЛІС : come all the Parmoniai: but 
has sometimes been thought to be the name of an instrument Бр өркен анар ET | which kinds are imitations of which sort of life I cannot say.’ 
class of mstruments, but that is quite improbable: see Adam's note on panhar ip 
at 399d, and cf. the occurrence of the word at 404d. The suggestion thar it designates | о for the story see Apollodorus 1.4.2: contrast the legend that the aulos was invented 
а style of composition allowing free movement between БЕЛОН ЕЕН by Athena (e.g. 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12, 161 Ar. Pol. 1341b2 if). Plato should not be 
Timotheus and the rest is very plausible: alternatively, the reference may be entirely understood as suggesting thar it was normal for Greeks to reject the aulos in favour of 
.. abstract, as my translation tries to suggest, | | the kithara or lyra, or to prefer the "Apolline to the "Dionysiac the Greek to the 
"5 On instruments with many strings shifts from one harmonia to another wee foriegn, or anything else of the kind. By saying that his proposal 15 “nothing new’ he 
obviously more feasible, The irigónos or тонон was a triangular harp with strings means only that the story provides a precedent. 
of different lengths but equal tension: see 175 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.23, where it is called * "Movement", baseis, lit. ‘steps’, ‘goings: 
the trigónon psaltérion. It was of foreign origin (Aristox. ap. 188 Ath. 1820) lrs ^ That is, the rhythmic or metrical foot. | | | 
mentioned in some fifth-century writers (Eupolis ap. 188 Ath, 183f, where it i The three kinds of rhythm are probably those adopted into Anstoxencan theory, and 
associated with the tympanon; 638e, where it is to accompany songs for adulterers to set out by Arist. Quint. at 33.29 ff. Each foot is divided into a ‘rise киз ШЕ i 
sing to their mistresses; Soph. ар, 188 Ath. т8зе, where it is called Phrygian and - and karā, later arsis and thesis), and the kinds are classified ассо to the ratios of 
linked with the ‘Lydian pektis"): so also Diogenes ap. 196 Ath. 636b. The péktis was the durations of each. Some have arsis and thesis equal to one another, some in the 
era foreign instrument, but well established in Greece: it is mentioned as early 4s in 2:24 ЖОЛОН ah AE pru in this aspect of rhythms is reflected in 
appho (fr. 156) and may have been introduced well before (Pindar, fr. 1 10). lts main | e ideas attributed to Damon at 4000. - ier T 
associations are ro do with relaxed and ense ee It was played (like the The four ‘kinds’ that form the basis of the harmonia: pose a trickier дуры 
trigonos) with the fingers, not with a plectrum (Aristox, ap. 196 Ath. 635b), and it would expect them to parallel in some way the rhythmic kinds’, and by 
may have been a variant of the magadis, on which see 196 Ath. 6340-6374- lhat candidates are then the ratios of the four fundamental inte o ! Ni 
correct, it would explain Sopater's description of it as dichordos, ‘two-stringe "(rf analysis, 2:1 (octave), 3:2 (fifth), 4:3 (fourth), and 9:8 (tone): see eg * xa 
Ath. 183b): this cannot be taken literally, in view of passages like the present ong, b! 252.17-253.3, quoting what purports to be a piece by Philolaus; Sect. Can КОР, = 
might mean ‘with two courses of strings’, a feature of the тарай, in Y the This probably remains the best interpretation, but it 15 not wank name beats the 
,, SourseS were tuned an octave apart. | and many other suggestions have been made. Nor the least of the diffic 


fact that the manipulation of these ratios allows the construction of нарро 
in the diatonic and chromatic genera, пот the enharmonic, which, pars 17210), 
says, was the focus of all carly harmonic theory (2-7 ff: sec also e ae 
This problem may be avoided by noting that Aristox: "ип. He 
include those in the Pythagorean tradition, to whom the system of ratios baloni: 


Lit. ‘with most numerous strings’, a bold bur perfectly comprehensible metaphor, by 
no means unparalleled. This and similar descriptions of the anulos are common €" pm 
ee ly fifth century, long before the modifications to the aulos artnibuted = 
Wir | ces (195 Ath. 631€): e.g. 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12.19, Simonides, fr. 46. I sem 


enon to which these early writers refer is the аше 5 





















Prisca Чы wide variety of notes from only a few finge -holes, by means of no trace of anything but diatonic occurs in Nicomachus' alleged quotanon 7 
CE 6r A of breath- and lip-control. 4 - | i Philolaus, and Plato, following that Tradition, restricts himself co the dasa І | 
"Сё 161 Ar. Pol. 1341a17-b8, and 196 Ath. 637í-6382, with notes. The ‘panhar ary 7 scale constructed іп the Timaeus ( 35b ff). He would still be ignores ее Prol. Harm. | 
i e instruments are of course such things as the frigóno and péktides re! | of current Pythagorean practice, however, since Archytas (according to, з than LU 
| Toit cct tib er Apre э” pone Ve асап instit 30.9 ff) gave analyses іп all three genera, using а much richer vancty ^ 
= ракия by Axaode (rép Pal: a pra bar ond ot Б = Pra would allow. снапа of all of w ich ae 
ec uscc as part of a citizen's education. Its use is proper е crying The best of the other suggestions known to me (versions notes of the 


T 





= Damonian exegesis is 
yy The iambusis ~- the 
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b] “Then on these points we shall take advice from Da "ü 
Appendix B] ‘and ask him which movements are suitable ¢ 3 | 

conceit, madness and other vices, and which divis е for Пеце 
assign to their opposites. I think I have heard him — thoy ур d keep ang 
follow — mentioning by name a "composite enhoplios”, а ч didn't qi 
“heroic”, organising the rhythm in ways I don't understand, and maL. 5: 
rise and the fall equal as it moved to the short and the long: and] Atti 
named an "iambus", and called another a “trochaeus”, and acc think he 
their long and [с] short elements." And I believe that he eee then 
applauded the tempo** of the foot of each of them as much as he = | 

rhythms themselves — or it may have been both together: I can’t ау Ва the 
said, let us turn these matters over to Damon, for it would take... 
discussion to decide them. Or do you disagree?” 

‘Not I - not in the least,’ he said. 


‘But do gracefulness and gracelessness?* go with good and bad rhythm” 1 


said. “That is something you can decide, isn't it?” 
"Certainly they do.” 


[4] “But of good and bad rhythm, the one follows and is brought to resem- | 


ble beautiful diction, the other the opposite; and the same goes for goodness 


and badness of harmonia,* if rhythm and harmonia really follow the words, | 


as we said just now, and not the words them.’ 


tetrachord: but (а) it is nor known how, if at all, a tetrachordal analysis was applied 
to the harmoniai at this date (cf. Aristox. El. Harm. 2.18—21), and (b) manipulate 


of the notes of a single retrachord is insufficient to generate all the barmomia that are | 


required. For a further conjecture see Appendix B. 


M The “composite еяһорһоғ is probably - - - - - - - -, well known as a processional 
rhythm (see n. to 131 Aristoph. Clouds 652). To call a rhythm ‘composite’, accordat 


to Arist. Quint. 3.4.19 Ë, is to say that it is made up of rhythmic elements more that | 


take no litte 


one genus or ‘kind’ (see n. 35 above). A ‘composite foor’ is merely one divisible im | 


smaller feet, Arist. Quint. 35.19, but the composite 
. Dacyl is the name of a foot ( - - -); to make it the name of a be 
have то emend to e.g. dakrylikon, “dactylic’. But Plato is not even pretending t ** 


tos is not afoot. — 


"Heroic! can be the name of a foor (the dactyl), but is here probably the name ol? | 


rhythm the "rise and fall’ (see n. 35) are equal, a long syllable counting standardir = 


equivalent divalent ro two shorts. "As it moved to the short and the long’: this perhaps Pao } 


the spondee, - -, which frequently ux x of the dactyls in an 275 


constitutes а more or less | 
exegesis 15 suggested by its г 
trochaeus or | 














lance to 131 Aristoph. Clouds 6517 


3 Uu чач се ы 
ч 3 


rhythm we would | 





Pio туд 
aly,’ he said, ‘it is they that must follow the words’ 
Certa! 7* - 1 manner of diction,” 1 said, ‘and the wa. 
Lar of the manner , L said, ‘and the words themselves 
| o Ж 1 de the character of the soul?’ ves? Do 
De doubtedly- : T Ер ТеСЕТ 
And the other t hings follow the diction: 
Yes. :cti d good harmonia (емира T 
quen good diction and ВООС TANTON armostia) and graceful 
ах d rhythm follow [e] good character, not the foolishness to whi mes 
an E st пате“! by way of a euphemism, but the mind that is genuinely well 
Яғ 


: ad beautifully constituted in its character.” 
‘| entirely agree,’ he said. : | 
Then mustn't these things be universally pursued by our ying — 
hey are to do the work proper to them? 
They must. — | i 
| “Now painting and all crafts of that kind are certainly full of them, as 


2013) 


ye weaving and embroidery and house-building and the making of all other 


unefacts, and so is the structure of our bodies and that of other living things: 
ior in all of them there is gracefulness and its opposite. And pracelessness 
snd bad rhythm and bad harmonia are sisters of bad speech and bad charac- 
т, whereas their opposites are sisters and imitations of the opposite, of a 
eli-restrained and good character.” 

‘Undoubtedly,’ he said. 
У "Then we must give orders to our poets, and compel them to create in 


` their poems only the image of good character, or else to make no poetry in 
our atv. . .' [СЁ 605c—608b.] 


150 Republic 401d—402a 


Tor these reasons, then, Glaucon,' I said, ‘isn’t training in mousiké of over- 


| Ping importance, because rhythm and harmonia? penetrate most deeply 
| mothe recesses of the soul and take a powerful hold on it, bringing graceful- 


“ss and making a man graceful [401e] if he is correctly trained, but the 


| “posite if he is not? Another reason is that the man who has been properly 
| a in these matters would perceive most sharply things that were defec- 
05-294 badly crafted or badly grown, and his displeasure would be 
| Ten - He would praise and rejoice in fine things, and would receive them 
| "599 and be nourished by them, [3024] becoming 


‘uned t0 3 








CE n. 46 below. Bur Plato is eviden dy using it to m ‘morally bad’, : 
арра PF шассерізы table harmonia’, not ‘in breach of morally y neutral m: ical laws’. Ve 
morally 2.18 апу case take it for granted that Plato t d nds ee ch Leck cen 
hus neutral laws: all standards relating to 
argu, Single basis, and all carry moral ei 

4) le. tat Phaedo 93a—94b 

o Wupidi o. nels, | d character’, but used cur 
ie їй Из wider sense, “patterns of order exhibited by movement and mod К 


влета thesis cf, боўс-бобс, 153 Laus 656b, 6594 б, 157 8086S 
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would rightly condemn ugly things, and hate them even whee. 
before he was able to lay hold on reason. And when г мса стары, 
trained in this way would embrace it with enthusi | the per, 


137 
‘How so? 


n't you aware, 1 asked, ‘of the mental disposition of 
‘Are i } н я 





: | 3 those who are 
d asm, recognising į Ad in gymnastics throughout their life, but have no contact with 
familiar friend. | | Bitag iol" 5 Or that of those whose situation is the opposite? гоча 
‘It seems to me,’ he said, ‘that the purposes of a training in MOusibe тонке" ™ mean?’ he asked. 
z Саге of 


What do you P" TA т 
W h rociousness and hard ness on the onc side,” | Sal 


e other.’ 


just these kinds. „ı [mean fe 


| d, ‘and softness 
nd gentleness on th 
1 


In 403 Socrates sets out to discuss the physical regimen that the 


must adopt. It too must be simple and austere: at doad h Young men | Ae he said. "Those who practise nothing but gymnastics turn ош 
licentious way of life and a varied and luxurious diet to ‘the алы ij ге ferocious than is proper, while those who practise nothing but mousike 
composition and song that employs the entire range of ha OF mug; mor " softer than is really good for them. | 

the rhythms’, and which has already been outlawed. Vari Ота and all becom 


goes on, breeds lack of self-restraint, and variety in E en he 
diet breeds disease, while simplicity in music engenders moderation and ] 
soul, and simplicity in gymnastic engenders health in the body, From! s | 
he naturally turns to consider the very modest roles that are to be allotted 

the legal and medical professions in his ideal state, For the most part ^d 
passage that follows is concerned with music only in so far as itis a part d 
mousike more widely conceived, But the ideas expressed аге Important 24 
guides to Plato's views in the narrower field as well. 


‘Yes,’ | said. ‘It is the spirited clement in man's nature that produces 
ferociousness. If it were pe d it would be cou ragcous, but if it is 
intensified’ тоге than it should be it becomes hard and recalcitrant, as is to 
be expected. T 

agree, he said. | | , 

„| ‘And then isn't it the philosophical nature that possesses gentleness? [f it 
тоо far relaxed it 15 so fter than is right, but gentle and orderly if its training 
t good.’ 

‘That’s so.’ 

‘We say, don’t we, that the guardians must have both these elements in 
their nature?" 

"They must.’ 

‘And mustn't they be harmonised” with one another?” 

‘OF course.’ 

‘And the soul of the man who 15 thus harmonised is temperate [4114] and 
brave?" 

‘Certainly,’ 

‘But that of the man who is unharmonised is cowardly and uncouth.’ 

‘Very much so.’ 

Then whenever anyone lets music entrance his soul with its piping,” and 
lets it pour into his soul through his ears, as though through a funnel, the 
sweet and soft and mournful barmoniai that we were discussing just now 
149 398c], and when he uses up the whole of his life humming, enraptur 
Y song, then to begin with, if he has anything of the spirited clement in him, 


ISI Republic 410a—412b 


‘It is clear,’ I said, ‘that the young men will be extremely circumspect about | 
incurring the need to go to law, since they practise that simple form of — 
mousike which, we have said, engenders moderation.’ 

‘Certainly,’ he said. | 
[105] “And surely the man trained in mousiké who follows the same 
footsteps in pursuing gymnastics can choose, if he wishes, never to require 
the doctor's attention except in extremities.’ 

‘| agree,’ | 

‘Further, he will work at the labours of gymnastics with an eye обе 
improvement of the spirited part? of his nature rather than that of his. 
strength, unlike other athletes who undertake dieting and exercises for 
sake of making themselves strong.’ | 

‘Very true,” he said. | " 

"Then the purpose of those who established education as the |44 combi - 


= el Bias hink, | 4 Mer | | 
ation of mousiké and gymnastics,’ I said, ‘was not, as some people E This i of course an antique commonplace: e.g. If 11.54, xx1v.261, Od. VIA 5 
Glaucon, to cultivate the body with one of them and the soul with the оше. є; In in Plato also Symp. 179d. 


"Then what was it?' he asked. 


к. cnsified’ here and ‘relaxed’ in Socrates’ next speech (epitathen, anethentos) hein 
‘The chances are,’ I said, ‘that both of them were established princip? ч 


Metaphors from the tightening and slackening of the strings of an ir T | 







foi commonly used in psychological contexts. Cf. e.g. 151 4122, Ar. Pol. 12902 38 f 
for the sake of the soul.' i п (non-Platonic) doctrine t that НЫ soul consists in a harmonia see Plato, Phaedo 
43 аси | thymo i H ы - | | a ji *unharmon- 

"* ‘Spirit’ etc. here and throughout the sequel stand for the untranslatable ЛГ og, Emosthai, cognate with harmonia: ‘be attuned’. ‘Harmonised’ and unam 
its cognates, The reference is nor to а ‘spirit’ in the sense of ‘ghost’ oF sape am in the following sentences translate hérmosmenos (a participle of gr 
harel nent in us that is ‘spirited’, as a horse or a plucky sportsman may = att anbarmostos, Hermosmenos, especially in the form to pco г, con- 


See 112 Eurip. Heracles 871, Plato, Laws 790. 
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this man will temper it like iron, and make useful [b] wha 

hard. But if he persists in entrancing it without ceasing, Қ 35 Uie ang 
dissolve it and melt it away, till he pours away his Spirit, and М event, 
the sinews from his soul, and makes of it a “feeble warrior" [2 vé We 
хуп.588].' [quoting ji 

‘Quite true,” he said. 

‘And if to begin with,’ I said, ‘his natural character ‘2 
process will be quickly completed, But if it is spirited, 12 hc ү hi 
spirit he will make it easily swayed, quickly inflamed [с] ande. eming li 
trifling matters. Such people become quick-tempered and AN | 
instead of spirited, full of peevishness.’ quarrelsome 

‘Absolutely.’ 

‘Suppose, instead, that he works hard at gymnastics and 
greatly, but has nothing to do with »ousiké and philosophy. Won't the firs 
result be that he will have a healthy body, and will be filled with seli. 
confidence and spirit, and will become braver than ever before?’ | 

“Yes indeed.’ 

‘But what if he does nothing else, and has no association of any kind with 
the Muse? [a] If there was anything in his soul that loved learning, then 
because it is given no taste of any learning or enquiry, doesn’t it become 
weak and deaf and blind, since it is not awakened or fed, and its powers ol 
perception are left unpurified?'** | 

‘Yes, he said. 

‘Then such a person, | suppose, comes to hate reasoning" and reed | 
mousike. He no longer uses words to persuade, but accomplishes everything, 
[e] like a wild beast, by violence and ferocity, and lives without rhythm or 
grace in ignorance and stupidity.’ | 

"That expresses the facts precisely,” he said. | 

should say then that God seems to have given us two skills for the sakeof 
these two elements in us, mousiké and gymnastics, that is, for the spirited 
and the philosophic parts, and not for the soul and the body, except 45% 
unimportant by-product. Their task is [412] to tune those two elements 9 


one another by tightening and relaxing them?" until the proper relation 9 
reached.” | 


"That seems to be so,' he said. inis 
Then the man who can best blend gymnastics with mousiké and pes 
ter them, perfectly measured, to the soul, is ће one whom we should m° 


revels in them 


A DL. i. ng : und ht 

Perception in the literal sense, as well as "intellectual perception , is indica rational" 
being indispensable to proper jud ıt in music. Plato is not exclusively views ol 
istic in these matters. See 154 and uae Laws буоа ff, 812b-c, and cf. 


Tune to' synharmosthéton. See 144 Xen. Symp. 3.1 and note. ‘Tight and 
laxing’, epitemmomeno and aniemeno, regularly used for the processes © ү 











instr 
(к 


Plato 
all the complete musician and the true expert in чай. i: 
| үп who can tune strings to one another.’ Y, ch 
4-2 аған Пе said, ‘with good reason. 
a ini hên; Glaucon, we shall constantly 
» che constitution is to be preserved.’ 
ould be needed more urgently.’ 
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= Ma f а 
КОШ сі need the services of such an 
uctor, 
‘Nothing € | 
In the latter part of Book ш and the early sections of Boo 
proposals have been made concerning the life-style of the city’s rulers 
Phom Plato с alls ‘guardians’) and the conditions of public and private life 
generally. Some of the suggestions are radical and surprising, and 
Adeimantus expresses some scepticism: the requirements are too difficult, 
Socrates’ repl y follows in the next excerpt: its theme is elaborated at length 
in the Laws.” 


k IV, à number of 


152 Rep ublic 4 231—4 25а 


The demands we аге imposing on them, my dear Adeimantus,’ I said, ‘are 
neither numerous nor large, as some people might suppose, No, they are 
ius; all trivial, just so long as the guardians preserve the one great thing — or 
ather not “great” so much as sufficient". 

"What is that?” he asked. 

‘Their education and upbringing,’ I said. “If they are well educated and 
become men of moderation, they will easily understand all this and other 
things too, which we are now omitting — to do with the possession of wives 
and marriages and the begetting of children — and will see that in all this they 
must [4243] do everything they can to ensure that “friends’ goods аге common 
goods", as the saying has it.’ 

That would be entirely correct,’ he said. | 

‘Then if only our city can set off well,’ I said, ‘it will progress and grow like 
a arde.5 If a worthy upbringing and education are maintained they produce 
good natures, and worthy natures in their turn, by taking hold of this kind of 
tducation, grow to be even better than before, both in their breeding quali- 
ties, [b] as with the other animals, and in all other respects too. 

That seems likely,” he said. | 

To put it briefly, then, those in charge of the city must devote themselves 

lowering the pitches of strings: cf. n. 45. As Adam says in his ا ا ا‎ 
en is that the spirited and philosophical elements are, 45 к me x the letter 
the soul, the former tightened by gymnastic and relaxed by томик, 

, Conversely. Both practices therefore affect both ‘strings. a ben ce t 
“uharmostotaton: the word would more naturally be taken ro mean Shona тал" 
adjusted’ in his character, as at 41 зе. But here the emphasis з not so T^ i) ci. 149 
character as on his skills, For the sense of mousikótaton (‘complete musician 

п 398€ with n, 21. 

р Lindsay's 153,156, 157, 656d ff, 799a-b, 7996. | 

€ simile is Hed and has been variously understood: perhaps the img i 
dais I5 that of the growth of the circular ripple caused when a stone In ^ 
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to ensuring that this principle ts not destroyed without their nas 
to guarding it above all else, the principle, I mean, that no Nan "IDE it ang 
be made in gymnastics and music beyond what is laid down, b Ovations qi | 
laid down shall be preserved as closely as possible [cf ау 
799a—b]. When someone says that B 156 NE 
People praise more highly the song 
That is most newly come to minstrels’ lips 
[e] they should fear that people might easily suppose the Poet to 
just new songs, but a new style of song, and that they would a ey Vg 
latter. Such a thing should not be applauded, nor should diene 
understood. People should beware of change to new forms of music, fo % 
are risking change in the whole.?^ Styles of music are nowhere dlisted wat 
out change in the greatest laws of the city: so Damon says, and I concur: 

"You can count me in as another of those who concur,’ said Adeimanns | 
[a] "It seems then,’ I said, ‘that it is here, in music, that the guardians ja 
build their guard-house.' 

‘It is easy for this law-breaking to creep in undetected, he said, 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘It is treated as a matter of mere amusement and as doing 
no harm.” 

"That's because it does nothing,” he said, ‘except to establish itself litle by 
little, and quietly insinuate itself into characters and practices, From there i 
emerges enlarged, and enters men’s dealings with one another, and from 
these dealings it moves [e] to attack laws and constitutions with the mos 
wanton extravagance, Socrates, until in the end it overturns everything in 
both public and private life.’ 

‘I see,’ I said. ‘Is all that really so?" 

‘I think so," he said. 

"Then as we were saying at the very beginning, mustn't our children be sc, 
from the start, to more law-abiding amusements, since when amusement 
are lawless, children are so too, and it is impossible for law-abiding and 
honest [425а] men to grow up out of these?" 

‘Inevitably,’ he said. Aa 
"Then surely when children make a good start with their amusements, û i 
are equipped through mousiké with a law-abiding spirit, this spit ў 
opposite of what you have described, will follow along with everything АЛ. 


os it, and will set right anything in the city that was previously laid 
ow.’ 












Laws 


ea ed 

The Athenian Stranger, the principal speaker of the dialogue, t o t 

Socrates in the Republic — stressed the crucial importance of goot 1 

| ріпа”, ol 

: Spe ascen pe Tane volor of 9 Od. 1.35 e For the idea cl МАР! | 
. 2-47, and lor the form of the idea thar Plato rejects, Ol. 3.4. | | 

* Le., in the whole constitution and fabric of he state. Cf. 155 Laws 7002-701 
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153 


Athenian. - 


Plato 141 


he tells us, in the 
Oriented disposi- 


| to the well-being of the state. Education co 


по! nt within each individual 


151515, 
developme 


| | 208 oí appropriately 
ans for feeling. pleasure апа pain, and of the right attitudes towards 
; з feelings. In children the moral goodness that it creates CE 
th on knowledge, and even adults may never acquire knowled { 
ant kind. Instead, the discipline that Provides the foundation for 
childhood and ІП adult life, 


based 
thë relev cat al goodness, both ; 
the development of moral goodness, both in 


лгу to be found in music. 
i$ primarily t 


Laws 6536-7 660C 


_, Now these properly trained pleasures and pains, which are 
forms of education, are subject to slackening and destruction to a 
great extent during men's lives: but the gods, in pity [6534] for the 
race of men, born to toil, established for them as respites from their 
labours the festivals of thanksgiving to the gods; and they gave them 
the Muses, with their leader Apollo, so that they might be set right 
again, along with the nourishing that comes from Joining in festivals 
with the gods. So we must consider whether the account that people 
sing" nowadays is true to nature or not. It says that virtually every 
young creature is incapable of keeping still with either its body or 
its voice, but [e] is always trying to move and make sounds, leaping 
and skipping as though dancing and sporting with pleasure, and 
uttering noises of every kind. Other creatures, it says, have no per- 
ception of order and disorder in movements, the names for which 
are rhythm and barmonia. But for us, to whom as we said the gods 
have been given [6544] as fellow-dancers, these same gods have given 
the capacity to perceive rhythm and harmonia, and to enjoy them, 
and through this capacity they move us and lead us in the dance, 
joining us to one another with songs and dances; and they have 
given ‘choruses’ their name by derivation from the chara (‘joy’) that 
is natural to them. Are we then to accept this, to begin with? Shall 


we assert that education comes first from the Muses and Apollo, or 
what? 


Clinias, We shall. 
Ath, Shall we then sa 


y that the uneducated man is without choric ier 
b] while the educated man is to be reckoned adequately trai 
in the art of the chorus? 





Use. 


Clin, Certainly, 
Ath, The ch 
Сір 


АГ 'oric art (choreia) as a whole consists of dance and song. 
^ must, 


ii 
; Hymne, si | 
à o) fat, is hymned', EM „җе 
he rivation is of course wholly fanciful. In much of ont passage he а tr ЖЕ 


lated ‘dan ai - “ee BREE E 
ed ‘dance jg choros, or one of its derivatives, indicating 
ance and song i 
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Ath. Then the man who is well educated would be able yo _ 
well. i SING and d 


x ang 
Clin. So it seems. 
Ath. Let us then consider what this expression means, 
Clin. Which one? 
Ath. We said ‘he sings well and dances well’, [с] Should we PP 
add ‘if he sings and dances good things’? T Should we ney 


Clin. We should. 
Ath, What then if he believes what is really good to be good, and wha: 
‘ally ugly to be ugly, and treats them rdingly? ХИ... what i 

really ugly Bly, a accordingly? Will we say thar; 
is this sort of man that is better educated in the choric art and in m tit 
or the one who can always adequately accommodate himself. wig | 
body and voice, to what he supposes to be good, but enjoys тш e 
good and fails to dislike what is bad? Or is it the man who is nor 
entirely able [4] to give a correct performance with his voice and his. 
body, or to form the correct conceptions, but who is correct їп his 
pleasures and pains, embracing all the things that are good and disap- 
proving of all those that are not? 

Clin. The difference in education that you mention is a large one, stranger, 

Ath. Then if we understand what is good in song and dance, we can also 
distinguish correctly the educated man and the uneducated. But if we 
do not know that, we shall be unable to grasp whether there is any 
safeguard for education, and where it is to be found. [e] Is that norso?- 

Clin. lt is. | 

Ath, Then what we must next track down, like hunting dogs, is good pos. 
ture,” good melody, good song, and good dancing. If all these things 
run away and elude us, all the rest of our discourse about correc 
education, whether Greek or foreign, will be futile. 

Clin. Yes. | E. 

Ath. Well then, what should we say constitutes good posture oF good. 
melody? Consider: when a courageous soul is caught up in troub s 
and [6551] a cowardly soul in ones that are equal and the same; are * Ө 
resulting postures and utterances alike? 

Clin. How could they be, when even their colourings are different? 

Ath. Well said, my friend. But in music there are postures and melodies, 


since 


% 'Well','good', here and in the sequel, translate kalos etc., a word of wide 25900 d 

whose primary meaning is ‘beautiful’, ‘fine’. Plato here reserves 17, for may tum out 
to indicate the condition of complete excellence in music, whatever un Y ical | 
to depend on. The other key word in the passage is ‘correct’, Or! especially 1 
үте to a fixed standard. On its implications for music 56 RA 
MAS. re’, or po 
Schema. The root meaning is ‘shape’: it is also used to mean dance БЕЛЕ goes oil 
tion of the body in the dance’, and that sense is in Plato's mind here. P' gun geni 
restrict it to the context of the dance, and 1 have therefore used the "^ | 

ndering ‘posture’ in these excerpts. | 
song and dance’, adopting Ritter's kat’ for the MSS kai. 





Plato, 43 
music Is concerned with rhythm and harmon 
peak correctly of well-rhythmed or ‘well harmonised’ melody can 
nstures while МЕ vem pt correctly speak — in the metaphor di sr 
grainers use — of melody or posture as ‘well coloured? 4 One AU 


speak correctly of the ‘postures’ and ‘melodies’ of the coward and th 

brave man СІ. 149 Кер. 3993 It], and It 15 [b] correct to call those s 
brave men ‘good and those of cowards ‘ugly’, To forestall a leng th 
discussion about all this, let us agree that all the Postures and ici 
belonging to goodness of soul or body — to virtue itself or any image of 


с are good, while those belonging to badness are altogether the 


fa, and hence one 


opposite. | | 

clin, What you assert is correct. Let us be on record now as answering that it 
15 50. Мн 2. ‹ | e 

ıı. Here is another point. Do we enjoy all kinds of choric performance [c] to 

the same extent as one another, or is that far from true? 

Clin. Very far. | "ue 

4th. Then what do we say produces the variations*" between us? Are the 
things that are good not the same in the case of each of us, or are they 
the same, but do not seem to be the same? No one is going to say that 
choric expressions of badness are better than those of goodness, or that 
he himself enjoys the postures of depravity while other people enjoy 
music [lit. “a Muse’] of an opposite kind. Yet most people certainly say 
that musical [4] correctness consists in the power to provide pleasure 
for the soul. But that assertion is intolerable and cannot even be uttered 

_ without blasphemy. It is more likely that what leads us astray is this. 

Clin. What? 

Ath. Since what is involved in choric performance is imitations of charac- 
ters, appearing in actions and eventualities of all kinds which each 
performer goes through by means of habits and imitations,” those 
people to whom the things said or sung or performed in any way are 
congenial (on the basis of their [е] nature or their habits or of both 

Ё Metaphorical references to ‘colouring’ in music seem to refer to expressive effects 

involving either 'tone-colour' or nuances of tuning. For the former sense see e.g. 196 

Ah. 5382, 643d, Gaudentius 329, cf. Plato, Rep. 6o1b, 161 Ar. Pol. 1342224. The 

рмет Sense gives rise to the title ‘chromatic genus’, used of the varied set of scale- 

PIS described by Aristoxenus (particularly $0.25 ff): see also 154 Laws 669. Оп 

metaphorical applications of colour terms to music see also Аг. Top. тоба-0, pm 

Ihe Athenian affects to take Clinias’ remark about people 5 different алатан 
complexions partly as a reference to the ‘colourings’ of their utterances. an НА 

ауды to be thar while ‘well-rhythmed’ etc. are terms that can be applied dir a 

is out metaphor, both to music and (in а quasi-moral sense] to people асау 

de een cannot. He is looking for ways in which music and people ERES 
oft өте attributes, and this is not the case where the term is attached to опе! 

“|, a Par metaphorically. | leads 

МАКЕ us wander', with the suggestion of being led astray: 1 have used ; 

m M 35 a translation of this word in the last sentence of the Ara Br like himself), or 

ішіне? у using his own ingrained habits (to represent characters мет. The idea is 
nor Plato" of others where the character represented is foreign qo his om ome 
“oS Invention: cf. e.g. 138 Aristoph. Thesm. 155—6. 
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rogether) enjoy them and praise them, and must call 
those to whose nature or disposition or habit they are lem Bond, 


enjoy or praise them, and must call them bad. As f contrary, bu 


correct in their natural responses but the reverse in 


| | | those 
or correct in those due to habit but ther Ec 


everse in their na 


pleasures. They say that all such things are pleasant bur 


they are ashamed to make movements of these kinds wi ih disgrace 


their bodig 


in the presence of those whose judgement they trust: and th, 
4. 


ashamed to sing them in such a way as to suggest 
good, while nevertheless they enjoy them priyately, 
Clin. You are absolutely right. 
Ath. 15 any harm done to a person, then, by his enjoyment of the 
melodies of depravity, and do those who find enjoyment in the oppo. 
site kinds gain any benefit from it? a 
Clin. It seem likely. 


Ath. [b] Isn't it not so much likely as inevitable that the case is the same 25 
that of a man whose time is spent among the depraved habits of bad | 
people, who does not detest them but accepts and enjoys them, and ye 


criticises them in a playful sort of way, perceiving the wickednes 


involved only as in a dream? Here it is inevitable that the man wil | 
become like whichever kind of thing he enjoys, even if he is абһатейі | 
praise it. Yet what greater good or evil than this kind could we say | 


comes to us with such total inevitability?” 
Clin. None, | would say. 


Ath. [e] Do we suppose, then, that wherever laws are established, or will bein | 
the future, concerning education and recreation in the sphere of music, 
artists will be allowed to teach whatever the composer himself likes | 
best in the way of rhythm or melody or words in a composition ~ 10 | 
teach them to the children of people whose laws are good, and to the | 
young men in the choruses, no matter what the result may tum out t 


-be inthe field of virtue and vice? 
Clin. That has no sense to it, obviou sly. 


Ath. [4] Yet at present this is just what is permitted in virtually every ma 


except in Egypt. 
Clin. What OF 
Eo К B. 
Ath, Even to hear them described is astonishing. Once, long аро, 59 үзер» 


they came to understand the argument that we have just iig 
out, accordin 


practised in 
and they 


advertised which they are and what they are like 
2 That is: “Whar | TA NEM 
ш, ag ра КӨНЕР песа or curse [what more 
Tire, as it were] is there than the fact that our characters | 
ssimilatedothatofthekinds af thing we enjoy? — 


pable blessing 





inti 
EE кесте 


шық. 


[556a] the praises that these people speak are ones ба tural ow | 


seriously thar уы 


Postureso | 


: matters Ш 
e of laws do you say they have concerning such matters | 


В to which the young men in each city must ! 9 
good postures and good melodies. These they pum the 


sential a | 





Plato 1а; 
remples: [e] it was шардара. as i sull 15, for painters or any other 
portrayers oF POI te thi Seana: to make Innovations 
beyond these, or to think up anything outside the traditional material, 
п these areas or in mousike in general. If you look you will find that 
what Was written or depicted there ten thousand years ago — and | 
mean ten thou sand literally, not as a figure of speech — is neither better 
(ет: nor worse than what is made nowadays, but is done with the 
same art. | ч 

Clin. What you say 15 ашади | | | 

Ath. It is, you will admit, a supreme expression of the aims of the lawgiver 
and the statesman, though you could find other things there that are 
bad. But as concerns music, it is true and noteworthy that it was 
possible in these matters for a bold man to lay down lasting laws 
prescribing melodies that possess a natural correctness. To do this 
would be a task for a god, or a godlike man, just as in Egypt they say 
that the melodies that have [b] been preserved for this great period of 
time were the compositions of Isis. Thus, as | said, if one could some- 
how grasp the nature of correctness in melodies, one ought boldly to 
bring them under law and regulation. For pleasure and pain, in their 
constant pursuit of new music to indulge in, have little power to des- 
troy a choric art that 1s sanctified, just by mocking its antiquity. In 
Egypt, at least, it does not seem to have been able to destroy it: quite 
the contrary.” | «б 

Clin. [e] That certainly seems to be so, to judge from what you said just now. 

Ath. Do we then bodly state that correct procedure in music, and in 
recreation involving choric activity, is something like this: we enjoy 
ourselves when we think that we are flourishing, and we think that we 
are flourishing whenever we enjoy ourselves?” Isn't that so? 

Clin. Yes. ae 

Ath. And in such a condition, one of enjoyment, we cannot keep still? 

Clin. That is so. 

Ath. [a] Now isn't it true that those of us who are young аге prepared to 
perform in choruses themselves, while those of us who are older think 
of ourselves as suitably occupied in watching them, € joying their 
games and festivities? For our nimbleness has now left us, and ids qur 
nostalgic longing for it that makes us set up contests for those who can 

: best arouse us, in our memory, into youthfulness. 

Clin. Quite true, | hin: 

Ath. Should we then refrain from treating as entirely futile what most E 
say [е] about those engaged in festivities — that the one who ی‎ 
most delight and enjoyment should be thought most skilful апа) 


Ge 
On Egypt see further 156 799a. m i. ұлы inf 
"^ This thesis does пот by itself constitute the ‘procedure signalled us he CER in de 
i анына it merely introduces it. The p is described at * 
sequel. 
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Clin. 
Ath. 


Clin. 
Ath. 


Clin. 


Ath, 


Clin. 
Ath. 


Clin, 
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the winner? For since we give ourselves up to peo... 
occasions, we should give the greatest honour lon 
victory, as | said just now, to the one who gives duel ee 
the greatest number of people. [essa] Isn't this disc ia 
wouldn't things be rightly done if they were done in this Corre. inj 
Perhaps. ) T Way: 

But we shouldn't judge something like this hastit p 
divide it up and consider it in the рта. У friend, Let y, 
someone were to set up a competition without ch М Suppose tha 
all, without specifying it as a competition in gym 











horse-racing, but assembling everyone in the city, o 
announcing that anyone who wished could compete simply in an 
pleasure, |М and that the winner would be wh ; ІП Bling 
light to the onlookers, no matter in what way 
best in doing just that to the greatest extent, an 
have been the most enjoyable of the competitors. What do w 
imagine would happen as the result of such an announcement? 

In what respect do you mean? _ 
Probably one person, like Homer, would put on а rhapsodi one a 
kitharodia, one a tragedy, another a comedy: it wouldn't be sur- 
prising if someone even [с] thought he was most likely to win by 
putting on a puppet show, With all these and thousands of other 
competitors entering, do we have any way of saying who would 
deserve to win? 

Thar's an absurd question. Who could give you an informed answer 
to that before he had listened to them, and heard each of the 
competitors for himself? 

All right then: would you like me to give you the answer to this 
absurd question? 

Go ahead, 

Well, if little children do the judging, they will give the prize to the 
one who puts on a puppet show, won't they? 

[4] Inevitably, | 

And if it is older children who do it, they will choose the one ну 
presents a comedy. Educated women will choose a tragedy, 2% 


а nts and most of the mass of the people. 


Clin. That's very likely. 
Ath. B егу likely 


сы Women? | 


ut we old men would listen with most pleasure to a raps af 
Eng : good performance of the Iliad or the Odyss ry, or of OFF o 
110510075 works, and would say that he had won by a long "^? 
would correctly be judged the winner? That's the next 4 






— whoever came oy | 


d was adjudged w | 





Clin. 
Ath. 


Chin. 
Ath. 


" Epõidai i, used | 


own age. For it seems to us that our own character is far the best oí 
wW | of 


those now to be found in all cities anywhere. 
Certainly. — — о з 
even | agree with the majority to the extent of saying th ic shani? 
piane by the criterion of pleasure, but not just sme enel. 
would say that the best music is probably that which delights the best 
people, those who are fully educated, and especially [6593] thar which 
delights the one man who is outstanding in excellence and education 
Thar is why we say that judges of these matters need to be good men in 
that they need to possess moral wisdom of all kinds, but courage 
especially. A true judge should not take instruction from the audience 
and his own lack of education; nor should he knowingly perjure 
himself, under the influence of cowardice or timidity, and give his 
judgement insincerely, through the very mouth with which [»] he called 
upon the gods when he was setting out as an adjudicator. For the judge 
takes his seat, or properly should, as a teacher, not a pupil of the 
spectators, and as one who will stand up against those who offer the 
spectators pleasure in an unfitting or incorrect way. For under the 
ancient Hellenic laws it was not permitted to follow what is the present 
custom in Sicily and Italy, by which responsibility is given to the mass 
of spectators, and the winner is decided by show of hands: this practice 
has corrupted the composers themselves, [с] since by composing for the 
depraved pleasure of the judges they have made the spectators their 
own teachers, and it has corrupted the pleasures of the audience too. 
For they ought always to be listening to things that are better than their 
own characters, and so improve their standard of pleasure, whereas 
exactly the opposite happens to them as a result of what they do now. 
What then is the significance of everything that our discussion has 
covered? Is it perhaps this, do you think? 
What? 
It seems to me that this is the third or fourth time that the argument [2] 
has come round to the same place, to the thesis that education consists 
in drawing and leading children towards what the law says is correct, 
and is agreed to be correct in fact by the best and oldest, as a result of 
their experience. So in order that the child's soul should nor become 
habituated to enjoying and disliking things in defiance of the law on 
those who obey the law, but should follow it, enjoying and disliking 
the same things as an old man does, [e] for these purposes there exist 
what we call ‘songs’. These are really incantations” t rey ке 
souls, seriously aimed at what we call *cono kein E I 
Sames’ and ‘songs’, and practised as such, just as those v Serres 
It i5 try to give to the sick, and to those who are physically Wes Y E 
Pyth. 4.217, Plato, Rep. «cb. Cl 119 Eurip. LÀ. 1212 with n. 185+ 
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Chin. We must certainly agree that these things should be 
Ash. ja) Then what place do we give to the best group of 
trustworthy of those in the city by virtue of both age and yı mn 
by singing the best things they may produce the treaa A 
we be so thoughtless as to pass them by, those 


capacity tor the best and most beneficial songs? — "іы | 


Cim. To две bw what vou are saving now, we cannot p ms. 

Ath. Then how can the thing be fittingly done? Like is do pedem 

Cim. How? 

Arh. As he becomes older, everyone loses the confidence to sing | 
enjovs it less; and when the necessity arises, he is the mo SORES fel ang 


older and more respectable he becomes. Isn't that so? аас а, | 


Clm. Yes. 

Ath. Then standing up and singing in the theatre in front of people ч 
kind will make him even more bashtul. Andif such people were f M 
train their voices and diet themselves thin, like choruses comp 


prize, they would find their singing altogether Some | 


shaming, and would do it quite without enthusiasm. 
Cim. [seta] Inevitably. 


Ath, So how shall we encourage them to be enthusiastic about singing? hil - 


we legislate, first, that children up to the age of eighteen must notus: 
wine at all, teaching that itis wrong to add fire to fire in either the bodyer 


the soul, before they begin to set about their work, and guarding agains | 


the wild propensities of the young? Next we shall say thatuptotheageo! 


thirty they may take wine in moderation, but that a young man (0 mu - 


completely avoid drunkenness and heavy drinking. When he reaches ix 
age of forty and joins in the festivines of the communal meals, he ma 


invoke all the gods, and may call upon Dionysus particular to comet | 
the older men’s ceremonial and recreation, for which he gave peop 


wine as a medicine that fights against the crustiness of old age, sothatw: 









Well, stranger, neither we nor they could man age any kind o 
ie, Weli- : En | з utes ү ман О 
кн the one we have learned and become tamiliar with in cho 

& That 15 not surprising, since the truth is that vou have had no experience 


m 


T 


P lato 1 $ 1 


пеп what music would be appropriate to godlike men? The kind 
ДІР. ы | | 


haracte! пс OFC horuses? 
cn: 


і SOng except 
ruses. © 


iJ of the best kind of song. For your constitution istharofan army rather 
than that of townsmen, and vou keep your young men like a herd of colts 
all mustered rogether to crop grass іп a pasture. None of you takes his 
own colt, and drags him protesting and complaining away from his 
fellows, and puts him privately under the charge ot a horse-trainer, and 
educates him with st roking and soothing, giving him everything appro- 
priate to an upbringing that will make him not only a good soldier, but a 
man |евта] who can organise a city and its townships, a man who, as we 
said at the beginning, 15 more of a warrior than the warriors of 
Tyrtacus, | in that he values courage, both in individuals and in the city 
as a whole, as the fourth, not the first element in virtue. 

You are belittling our lawgivers again in a sort of way, stranger. 

if Lam, it isn't intentional, my friend. But it you are willing, we must go 
where the argument carries us. If we have a music that is better than that 
of the choruses and [5] that of the public theatres, let us try to provide it 
for those who we said are ashamed of the latter, but who are eager to join 
in the kind that is best. 

By all means. 

First of all, then, mustn't it be true of everything that is accompanied by 
any kind of delightfulness that its most important aspect is either this 
delightfulness itself, or some sort of correctness, or, thirdly, its useful- 
ness? For instance, food and drink and nourishment in general carry 
with them, 1 would say, the sort of delightfulness that we would call 
pleasure: |) but their correctness and usefulness, what we regularly call 
the wholesomeness of the things that are offered us, this, | suggest, 15 





may renew our youth, and the character of the soul, through bes 8 en Fhe correctest aspect of them. 

fulness of its troubles, may lose its hardness and become [9 softer nd E an. MIS ex with it the sort of delightfulness that is pleasure, 
more malleable, like iron placed in the fire. Isn't it moe hate MAE °. taming, too, carries with it the sort deligh жей ент bun 
Ка НЫ ссе” usefulness, its goodness 










uc and less diffident about singing songs or ‘incantations’, as we С! igne is truth. 
often called them ^ “te re ] М t | mn xtd SHR. Tes, | | 
people ota run hot EDE nns of a ee whos Ath. What about the techniques of representauon that produce lik 


Isn't it true that if they fulfil this objective, the pleasure generated in 

= Ct. 169 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.15. 225 83 Равана = 
Тупасиѕ was the great poet of b олу miltansm (етемін оошу}, PO 
Athenian by birth, who wrote songs and ciegas Paus. IN. 15.5, 194 
troops before battle. He is mentioned in the Lawes а: 6294 pes AS 

Q Ath. 650 Қала а-ы? 

1 Thu c fasion of күрт sion here: 1 take are o mean that rhet 

Le., that of accurately n ing the onginal intende 


| 4. members are people of his own kind? | 
E Ath. Then this procedure forinducing them to join in our singing ЇЇ v | 
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assoaspes with them. of there ss any, should mos қ d D 
Cim Yes. — 
АФ. Вен correctness m thangs of thas kind, to pur И quie 








Cim True. | 


plcasarc is thar which produces no escfuliess os tach ee am 


mentioning seriously, it 15 also play. 


Ath. Then shoulán't we say, on the basis of this discussion, thar de іс 





opinion, and neither should anv equality be so judged? [шы] For x 
ure in it, that an equal thing is equal or a proportionate one propo- 
tiomete: и is because of what is true, first and foremost, and nec zc a 
because of anything else. 





Ath. Now don't we say that all music is representati 
Clm. Yes. 





of pleasure, what he says must be totally rejected, and music that ges — 


bears a likeness to an imitation of what is good | 73 


look not for the kind that is p but that which is correct: and = 
| Lh: ee ee correct if it is made like the obe 
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Pizto 153 


. + a Gaim about musx to which everyone would 
ә ТОЫЗ er > | nez. Sette — thar 
; moons созым Of manoa 10 and representor 7% 
т everyone agree to that, composers, listeners and performers 


m=. 


1 
--.л 


Тг. 
(Р : ^x | suppose that the man who 15 to make no mistakes about com- 


°“ езі а reprsentation, be can hardly decide whether its intent 
Y nerd or incorrectiy fulfilled. тасы 


E = = 


-1..dig no doubt about that. 


riae 


- - Would a person who does not understand what is correct ever be 


Je то distinguish what is good and what is bad? | am not puttin 


x entirely clearly: perhaps it would be more clearly expressed Eke 


p r 





= Нож: - с =. 4 
14 Among things perceived by sight же: y have thousands of 
` dunes made as likenesses 
(ШЕ. Yes. م‎ | EMIT 
4 &sseoose, then, that someone didn’t know what each of the bodies 


ат, 
1 


^ 


" 


rated in this manner is. Could he ever know which of the imit- 
sods was made correctly? 1 mean, for instance, whether it has the 
sme number of elements as the body and [e] the proper arrangement 
of cach group of parts, with the right kinds of part related m the 
appropriate order, and the colours and shapes as well, or is mace п 
mch a way that all these things are in confusion. Do you suppose that 
anyone could decide on these points if he had no idea what the qez 
ture represented was? 


How could he? veo = 
Р. Suppose next that we know that the thing painted or sculpted is a 


man. and that the artist's skill has given it all the parts, [sessi € : 
and shapes that belong to it. Must it follow that if someone Bao 
this, he also knows at once whether it is beautiful [alow see п. 5 
or in what respect it falls short of beauty? 





If that were so, pretty well all of us would know which pictures" are 


beautiful. 


‚ Quite right. Isn't it the case, then, that in respect of cach individual 


pretation, whether im paming of masc GE ЖҮР 
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anyone who is to judge intelligently must h : | 
qualifications? Mustn't he know, first, “ae 5h following thn 
aces | 


secondly, whether the particular representation ; Original ; 
iy “pit tio 43, 7 EE ү. 
thirdly, whether it is made well27* е made correc А 


Clin. So it would seem. 
Ath. Then let us not avoid saying what it is that is 
for since it is more highly esteemed”? than 
requires the most cautious treatment of them о aa 
mistake about it would be most seriously енын oak who > 
embracing bad dispositions, and his error would be 3 oy favourably 
detect, because human composers are much poorer com чу difficult ty 
the Muses themselves. For the Muses would never moe e Hiat 
error as to compose words suitable for men, and then give йз 510% an 
colouring” proper to women, to put together melody and e melody ; 
free men, and then fit to them rhythms proper to slaves ae of 
persons, or to start with rhythms and postures expressive of { servile 
and to give them a melody or words of opposite dod А 
rhythms; пог would they ever put together in the same piece the sound: 
of wild beasts [4] and men and instruments, and noises of all sorts, as 
though in imitation of a single object. But human composers, weaving 
s except wi, as Олен ee ER 
; rpheus puts it, “has attained the full bloom of 
joyfulness’. For they can see all these things jumbled together: and 
further, the composers tear rhythm and posture away from melody, 
putting bare words into metres, [е] setting melody and rhythm without 
words, and using the kithara and the aulos without the voice, a 
practice in which it is extremely difficult — since rhythm and harmonia 
occur with no words — to understand what is intended, and what 
worthwhile representation it is like.** It is essential that we accept the 
principle that all such practices are utterly inartistic, if they аге 5o 
enamoured of speed and precision and animal noises that they use tht 
music of the aulos and the kithara [670a] for purposes other than the 
accompaniment of dance and song: the use of either by itself is charac 
teristic of uncultured and vulgar showmanship. | ‚_ 
So E for that: however, we are not considering how those vis 
аге over thirty, or have passed fifty, ought not to use the Muses, 
how they ought. It seems to нес дей discussion of these nmi | 
7*5 The MSS ac Жы ns : | а н a ined in 2% | 
QE ate and hts and d ране вй 
, "ymneitai, “is celebrated in song’, but here wholly metaphorical: cf. 153 6536. 
їй рый а Possibly here in the sense related to runing: see n. 6x, and cf. 157 892^... 
с Дайе, lit, ‘bare’, regularly used of playing an instrumental solo: cf. 58-194 
P oo 668b with n. 75. Contrast the claims made at 177 ps-AF- p 
E Plato perhaps has in mind c hin! kN а, of the sort exc eas 


SO difficult аһ, 
other repr sae 








Clm. 
Ath. 


Clm. 






Plato 155 
„iready indicates one conclusion, [b] that those of the fifty-vear.c 
who are fitted for singing ought to have a better training du: ls 
offered by choral music. It 8 essential for them to have both BG 
perception and understanding" of rhythms and Бөтен oc ae 
could anyone understand correctness of melodies, the COR eines cl 
che Dorian harmonia, for insta nce — what it is suited for and viacéi 
not - and of the rhythm which the composer has attached to ч 
correctly or incorr ectly Жж t, 
In no other way, plainly. 
Аг any rate it is ridiculous for the mass of the people to suppose that 
they have an adequate understanding of what is harmonically and 
rhythmically good” and what is not – those of them who have been 
drilled in singing to ап accompaniment" and stepping in rhythm, [c] 
but do not grasp the fact that they do these things without under- 
standing any of them. But every melody whose constituents are 
appropriate is correct, and any whose constituents are inappropriate is 
faulty. 
Inevitably. 


Ath. What then of the man who does not even know what its constituents 


Clin. 
Ath. 


are? Can he know whether any melody is correct, the issue we have 
been talking about? 

What possible techniques could he use? 

It appears, then, that we are now discovering once again that our 
singers, whom we are calling on and [4] compelling, in a sort of way, 
to sing of their own free will, must be educated up to the point where 
they can follow every element in the movements of the rhythms and 
the notes of the melodies. The object is to enable them, when they 
survey harmoniai and rhythms, to select things that are appropriate, 
and suitable for people of their age and character to sing, and so to 
sing them; and to enable them, through their singing, to have enjoy- 
ment of harmless pleasures then and there, and also to become [e] 
leaders of the younger men in appropriately embracing high standards 
of behaviour. If they were educated up to this level, they would have 
had a more thoroughly detailed training than that of the mass of the 
people, or indeed than that of the composers themselves. F or though 
а composer must understand harmonia and rhythm, the third ae 
whether a given representation is good or not, is one of which he men 
have no knowledge.** But our singers must understand all these, so 


u C. 151 Rep, 411d with n. 48. 
ome editors have excluded the lines from ‘the correctness of the 
ы ғ the sentence: bur they are probably to be retained. 
e "Mharmostos and eurlrythmos: cf. 149 Rep. 400d with n. eet have been drilled in 
ome editors emend auton to aulór, giving the sense those who 
u "Bing to the aulos’, ғ. 
E 1457 oic, ЯоіҺ-<, Aristox. El. Harm. 31.18 ff. Plato may 


Donan * to the end 


mean to hint not only 
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Ath. Under the ancient laws, my friends, our common people 


Megillus, What laws do you mean? 
Ath. Those, first of all, to do with the music they had then, 


they can pick out what is best and what is second. he 
there will never be a singer of incant | 
the voung to virtue, 


The Athenian has been describing the self-disci 
and for their betters which characterised the непе of Ad Pe for lı 
өте of the Persian wars, The libertarian excesses. as Һ Athens UP Wo thy 
subsequent епо racy аге quite 4 different matter: and h see them, а! the 
trace their origins, which he finds not in changes to do € HOW pro 
sation directly, but in music, His respondent here i 


pline and the reg 


s the Spartan Mogi, | 


Laws тооа-то1һ 


Were noi 


masters of anything, but were in a sort of way voluntary slaves to the 


laws. 


| | é | if we are to 
describe the growth of the excessively liberated life from its beginning. 


In those days our music was divided into [mot] various types and forms, | 


One type of song consisted of prayers to the gods, the name given 10 


these being ‘hymns’, There was another type, the opposite of the firs, 


which one might best call ‘lamentations’: another consisted of pacans, 
and there was another, invented, 1 think, by Dionysus, known as the 


‘dithyramb’. To another class of song they assigned the name ‘пото? - 


itself," adding the title *kitharodic’. With these types and various 


others properly distinguished, it was not permitted to use one type ol | 


melody |.] for the purposes of another, The authority responsible lor 
knowing them, for judging them, once known, and for penalising 
anyone who disobeyed, was not the whistling (syrinx) or the 
uneducated (amousoi) shouts of the mob, as it is now, or clappings that 
signal applause: instead, it was the rule for those in charge of education 
themselves to listen in silence to the end, while for the children and 
their attendants, and for the mass of the people generally, there was the 
discipline of the stick to keep order, [a] While these matters were 
organised like this, then, the mass of the citizens were content to b 
governed, and not to have the effrontery to adjudicate by their hubbub, 
But later, as time went on, there appeared as instigators of unmusic? 
law-breaking composers who, though by nature skilled at ut 
tion, were ignorant of what is right and lawful in music. In а Васо ні 
frenzy, and enthralled beyond what is right by pleasure, they mm 


| that such knowledge is unnecessary for composing music and 
ту орана unlikely to have it: see фе excerpt 


Nomos, outside a musical context, means ам: cf, 157 799 - 


росту bi ры, 


ч 





к”, «а 
ii 9 Бута ч ee 2.25 EK} 


4 


EN р =.22 c WE ЛЫ * x 


ations who is capable oí ee lu 


do with politi cal 0 | 





lamenta 
song ы : 
ihing else, e] 


compositi 


Ты Age 

ТИП eS 

rrectness, but 15 most correctly judged h 
it | 


ho enjoys its whether he is à better m 
“ іші; 


ІШ 
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поп» with hymns and pacans with dithyramlss imitated ; 

th thei kithara si gs, and put everything together with auton 
thus unintentionally, through their stupidity, giviı хук қ 

inst music, alleging that music possesses no Tandil 


y the pleasure of the person 


ons of these kinds and by choosing corresponding words 
i j L] 


v inspi red the masses with lawlessness towards music, and the ef- 


írontery to suppose that they were capable of Judging it, As a result the 
uidiences, which had been silent, [7014] became noisy, as if they under- 


«li 


A. 


od what is good in music and what is not, and a musical aristocracy 
e displaced by a degenerate theatocracy," Now no doubt it would 


have been no very terrible thing if à democracy of free men had arisen 
just in the field of music: but in fact, from a SLANTING point in music, 
everyone came tO believe in their own wisdom about everything, and to 
reject the law, and liberty followed immediately." Believing them: 
alves knowledgeable, people became fearless, and fearlessness bred 
shamelessness, When boldness prevents one fearing [b] the opinion of a 


156 


he 


пег man, that amounts to depraved shamelessness: it is caused by a 


liberty that is too self-confidently grasped. 


Returning to the subject of education, the Athenian has dealt with gymnas- 
tics, and now proposes to discuss once again the branch that ‘relates to 
Apollo and the Muses’. He begins (7972) by emphasising the crucial impor: 
tance of organising and prescribing a fixed set of the ‘correct’ games (ог 
children, from their earliest years: innovation, even here, is to be outlawed, 
Changes of any kind are perilous, and initiation in novel games creates 
children who are different from their fathers, and who will therefore seck 
new customs and standards, In particular, any changes that might have ЕН 
effect on people's conceptions of human goodness and badness are most 
stringently to be avoided. 


Laws 798d—799b 


Ath, Well then, do we still have confidence in what we said before, when we 


Ath, | 


Ж 
ii le, rule by the spectators. 


^ud 


id that everything to do with rhythms and with music as a who 


consists in imitations of the behaviour of better and worse men? [Sce 
154 668b ff,| [тәзе] Or what do we think? 


Aim. Our opinion has not changed, at any rate, 


0 we say, then, that every possible technique should be won as 
the children from wanting to try out other kinds of imitation IM ч 


Liberty" (eleutheria), though а high ideal of pénis wp diete to judge and choose 
Ply suspect notion, That everyone should have һе!  nenole have 

ог himself was, in his view, nonsense, given that some pero | 

knowledge and understanding than others. Сі. e.g. Rep. $87 ^^ 
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dances and songs, and 
sorts of pleasure? 

Clin. You are quite right. 
Ath. [799a] Then does any of us have a better techn; 
that of the Egyptians? [See 153 656d ff. 

Clin. Which one do you mean? 
Ath, That of dedicating all dancing and all melodies to ree 
should determine the festivals, putting together desc First, thes 
which festivals should be held at which times, іп ox Year a [is 
individual gods, which children of the gods, and «ШШ Of whig | 
Next, they should determine which song ought to be im : еті. оў, 
sacrifices to the gods, and what sort of dancing should e cach of th, 
ous sacrifices. [b] These ordinances should first be aie 
persons; and then all the people should join in common oa 
dedicate them to the Fates and to all the other gods, consecratin pál 
of the songs, with a libation, to the appropriate gods and other de 
If anyone brings forward other hymns or dances beyond these ДА 
of the gods, the priests and priestesses, with the guardians of the lisi 
will be acting with both religious and legal propriety in excluding him. 
and the man who is excluded, if he does not accept his excluso 
voluntarily, will be liable for the whole of his life to prosecution for 
impiety by anyone who wishes. | 
Clin. And rightly so. 





to prevent anyone from tempting th 
eM wi 
| Ath. 


que for the p, : 
Purpose а 


Clm. 
Ath. 


157 Laws 799e-802e 

Ath. We are saying, then, that the strange fact should be accepted that out 
songs have become nomoi [‘laws’] for us, just as in ancient times peop 
gave this name, so it appears, to songs sung to the kithara”? Hence they 
would probably [вооа] not have disagreed with our present contention, 
which one of them perhaps dimly divined, as it were in a dream ora 
waking vision. At any rate, let that be our decree concerning this 
matter. And no one may make utterances or move in the dance 0 
breach of the civic and sacred songs and the whole choric practi ? 
the young, any more than he may break any other of the laws (nomoi) 
To the person who conforms no penalty is to attach, but as WE said] 
now, the guardians of the laws [b] and the priestesses and priests X 
punish anyone who disobeys. Are we to regard these points 25 

Cli shed, for the purposes of our discussion? 

Ain. Yes, 


Clin. 


Clin. 


is Le. those in ch. 

» E se m charge of such Matters in the ropos J new city. ate T 
HR be sure that this derivation ае musical desi from the "plat ar 
and Ch sain commonly held to be so in antiquity (cf. eg- 187 Рі ds 
is anak. ppendix А). Plato speaks as if kitharodic nomoi were the ont e 
the first xd et true (e.g. aulodic, 187 ps -Plur, 1132d, auletic 11 p? rep write 


Ath. That of well-omened utterance: 


Plato 159 
then could one prescribe these things by law without lay; 
ide open to mockery? Let us investi CERRAR laying 
wide open 5 | investigate the following sua 
about them, that the safest procedure is as it wer B sug- 
94 of them in words; and 1 suggest that one P dis cast 
ere o С Such mould is 
„ething like this. Suppose that when a sacrifice is bein held : 
some! os have been burned) zome neton не 
-acred offerings , Some person without official stand. 
perhaps, or a brother, [c] were to stand beside the altars and 
the offerings and utter blasphemies of every descripton; would we ror 
слу that his utterances would fill his father and the rest of his 
with despondency and forebodings of evil? 
Certainly. OPE 
Yet in our countries this is what happens, one may just about say, in 
virtually all cities. For whenever an official makes a civic sacrifice, there 
arrives immediately not one chorus but a crowd of them: they do not 
stand [a] at a distance from the altars, but often close by, and they pour 
out every kind of blasphemy upon the sacred offerings, stretching the 
souls of the listeners with their words, their rhythms, and their most 
mournful barmoniai: and whichever chorus causes the sacrificing city 
to weep most bitterly, then and there, carries off the prize of victory. 
Shall we not vote to reject this custom (nomos)? And if it is really 
necessary for the citizens to hear lamentations of this sort (not on holy 
days, but on days of ill omen), [е] then would it not be better for there to 
come some hired choruses of singers from abroad, just as it 15 hired 
mourners with their Carian music who escort the bodies of the dead? 
That is the sort of procedure that would be appropriate for songs of 
this kind too: and the dress appropriate for funeral songs” would not 
be wreaths and gilded adornments, but just the opposite — to express 
the point in such a way that I may be done with it as quickly as possible. 
But | want to ask us just this question once again, whether we are 
content to lay this down as the first of the moulds in which our songs 
must be cast. 
What is it? 


How * 
oncsel j 
gest jon 
moulds 


- 3 «OTI 
Ink, а so , 


family 


must not the kind of song that bed 
[$913] be wholly well-omened in all respects? Or shall 1 ask no further 
questions, but lay it down that this is so? 
Lay it down by all means: this law (nomos) 15 
vote, 


carried by a unanimous 


1. and whichm 1 be used to 
Ekmageia, moulds in which an impression is made, and which may then 


; oa reproductions of the original. 
Mynteinontes, a metaphor from increasing the te 
CE 151 Rep. 410d-c with n. 45. 


nsion on the string of an instrument. 


For the association of mourning rites with Eastern people see 37, 38.41 

140 Aristoph, Frogs I302 with n. 63. га е 
Eptkédeiot ödai. According to Plut. Quaest. Conv. 657a there чє apart! 
aulos, the epikedeios aulos associated with these fu piae par eae 
ePikedeion was the song sung while the body was lying exposed 


тесі 
dy. the 
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Ath. What, then, after well-omened utterance, js to be- 


Clin. Certainly. | 
Ath. And the third law, I think, will be that the poets, kn 


Clin 
Ath. 
Clin 
Ath. 


Clin. 
Ath. 


Clin. 
Ath. 


Ath. 





жа SOngs of praise, 
Clin. Undoubtedly. 
Ath. [воз] Ir 


music? Is it not that there should be prayers to the 
sacrifice on each and every occasion? 


owing that 


are requests made to the gods, must take thought most carefree 


avoid unintentionally asking for evil as though it were enni ЇЇ 
it that if such a prayer were made, it would bea i, forte, 

‚ Of course. error, 
Were we not convinced earlier by the statement that 
be enshrined in our city either in silver or in gold? 

. Yes indeed. 

What then are we to say that this statement serves to 


it the fact that poets as a class are not entirely [с] com ideal 


stand properly what is good and what is not??* Surely rpg 
| 1 


poet incorporates this error in his composition of words or « 
composing prayers that are not correct — he will be making our citizens 
pray for the opposite of what is good, in matters of the greatest impor. 


tance. Are we then also to lay this down as one of the laws and той 


that relate to music? 
What? Tell us more clearly. 


That the poet shall compose nothing beyond what is deemed lawful and 
right [4] and fine and good by the city, and that he may not display his 
compositions to any private person until they have been displayed o 
those who are appointed as judges in these matters, and to the guard- 
ians of the laws, and have been approved by them. We have in fac 
appointed judges already, those whom we chose to be lawgivers m 
things musical, and the overseer of education. Well then, | ask my 
repeated question again: is this to stand as our third law and model ani 
mould? What do you think? 
Certainly: let it stand. 


le] Next after these it would be most correct for hymns and up | 
of the gods, coupled with prayers, to be sung, and after the gods, | 
demigods and heroes would be given the prayers and praises шт | 


appropriate to them all. 


Then after this, the following law may be formulated without critics". 
that it should be thought right for all citizens who have сот, 


their lives after achieving noble and difficult deeds with either 
soul, and who have been obedient to the laws, 


a, is not safe, certainly, to honour those who are still livin 
P. CÉ 154 670e with n. 88, The statement “exemplifies! the ignorance ОГ ®* 








gods to wi," ч 


wealth Should no 





of 
di 
obedient to the laws, to become the object 


with 
dep 





Plato 161 
Jaudations а nd hymns, betore each ha s run the full cou 
made à noble end. However, let us give all these ho 
both men and wo nen who have conspicuou sly achiev 
ght way to organise the songs and dances is this. A 
works of the ancients there are many hne old compositions, and simi- 
[апу dances tor the body to perform, and no jealousy will be aroused 
bv our selecting from these [b] what harmonises? fittingly with the 
constitution that 15 being established. Those chosen to assess these 
works and to make the selection should not be less than fifty years old: 
and whichever ot the ancient compositions is adjudged adequate they 
ir ru sect while whatever is deficient or wholly inappropriate they 
must either discard completely or study more carefully and revise. 
They should get both poets and musicians to assist them, making use 
of their talents for composition, but not placing any reliance [e] on 
their pleasures and desires, except in the case of а few such people. 
Thus by working through fully the intentions of the lawgiver, they will 
put together in closest correspondence to the sense of these intentions 
dancing, singing, and choric practices in general. Every disorganised 
musical activity becomes a thousand times better when it accepts 
organisation, even if no musical sweetness 15 added: all such activities 
alike give pleasure. For when someone passes his life from childhood 
up to the age of steadiness and sense among temperate and ordered 
music, [4] then when he hears the opposite kind he detests it, and calls it 
unfit for free men: but if he was brought up amid the sweet music that is 
generally popular, he says that the opposite kind to this is frigid’ and 
unpleasing. Thus, as we said just now, neither is better than the other in 
respect of pleasantness and unpleasantness: the difference lies in the 
fact that the one kind always makes those brought up in it better, the 
other worse. 


гѕе of his life and 
nours equally to 
ed goodness. The 
mong the musical 


Clin. Well said. „м. өз Жасын 
Ath. It will also be essential for the lawgiver to distinguish [9 in outline what 


are suitable songs for men and women respectively, and he must "^ be 
them appropriately to barmoniai and rhythms. F or 1 would қ 
dreadful for singing to be wrong in its entire harmonia, Ог rhythm ka 
entire rhythm, if he assigned barmoniai and rhythms that Nu pass 
unsuitable for the songs.!02 Hence it is necessary to lay Een "ips oí 
the outlines of these by law as well. We must assign (0 9077 dud. 
song the rhythms and barmoniai that аге essentially puc by 
and must clearly expound the character of those of the female type 


w Harmotton: сі. 149 Rep. 3976. 
Poets’ would normally include composers, and or mus 
ally mean “people who are educated in music. rather of the sentence suggest 
Performers: cf, 149 Rep. 398e with n. м. Bur the n { die | poser 
w ‘hat Plato has no musical expertise in mind except that OF the SS 
w CE 135 Aristoph. Birds 935 with n. 26. "hers of one sex or the other. 
tis, specifically, for songs to be sung only by memben s | 
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reference to that in which the nature of each Plato 1 4 | 
must be said that magnificence and that which tends s: yra, when the strings play one set of tunes and the com 3 
liness is of masculine type, while that Which leans с. Ward ae | ue 4 another, or when people perform a BIE SE Eten i of the 
orderliness and moderation is to be treated as more of Tather ома, catervals with wide опеѕ! 9? or of speed with slown OF small 






both law and theory. That, then, is how this is to beo i 





CR MET ERE 
with low, [e] whether In concord or in octayes tit ud idit nas 
they fit all kinds of elaboration of rhythms to the oe ша 


Education in gymnastics and mousiké is to be comp | notes of the lyra, n 
МРТИ т | 9 Ое compulsory for | nes should be taught to those who m emi DENM 

: 1 —e): pem TY Tor alj ад h things MA | О must assimilate oi : 

both boys and girls (804d—e): the proposition that the side lins gm years, that which is beneficial in music, For the o ire Ni 


should be identical with the boys’ is then defended (я, ducati. 
to the details of the curriculum, which is now nie E Кештің 
writing, the lyra, and mathematical calculation (Boge) сібе reading ang 
gests that reading and writing should occupy thr: ye fee | | sg. 
and the lyra three years from the age of thirteen (81 A E. DE age ofte 
posals about what the children should read ( 1 8 SEES Ont 


Dositaci!2 4: Ў 
опе another and make learning difficult, bos M AC ae 
learn everything as easily as possible, since the subjects that are pre- 
scribed for them are neither small nor few. So let our educator look after 
‘hese matters in that way, so far as music is concerned. As for the 





melodies and the words themselves, we have already discussed all Е 
types which the chorus-trainers ought to teach [157 800b], and we said 
that when they have been consecrated to religion, each kind being fitted 
to its appropriate festival, they would be of good service to the cities, 
providing them with enjoyment and good fortune [157 799a—b]. 


810e—8122), and. | 
attention to instruction in playing the lyra. ) and then tush 


158 Laws 8812-е 


Ath. After the writing teacher, mustn’t we next s 
teacher?19* 

Clin, Yes. 

Ath. Now I think we should recall what we said earlier [154 668-6712], 
when we are assigning to the kithara teachers what is proper in their 
teaching and in the whole of the education that relates to these maters. 

Clin. On what subject do you mean? d 


peak to the kitha 
Appendix A: the harmoniai 

Harmonia, outside musical contexts, means ‘fitting together’, ‘adapting’ or “adjusting” 
one thing to another. The noun and its cognates have a number of important and 


107 Heteropbónia and poikilia, both probably referring to instrumental decoration of a 
melody. 


18 This indicates that the ‘heterophonic’ accompaniment was not part of the original 
Ath. We said, I believe, that our sixty-year-old singers to Dionysus must have composition, КШ М = egies by the IAT ae ома ird the 
acquired good perception in respect of rhythms [s12«] and the const invention о! the per ormer. Bur this seems not to have been the invariable rule, to 
Е 22 ре yu | | [Ей " judge by the common criticisms of composers of the ‘new music’, exemplified by the 
tion of the barmoniai, so that when considering a representation m — ,, diatribe of Pherecrates ap. 187 ps.-Plur. 1141d ff. ) We M 
song, whether it is done well or badly — a representation in which the _ Te уко ane iain. lir. ‘density’ and Venu T = 
| | * n (T. i | } | commonly used for a ‘narrow’ or ‘compressed’ interval, manos or araios for a wider 
soul comes under the influence of the emotions — each of them shall be one (e.g. Aris. Quint. 11.213, cf. Plato, Rep. 5312]: in Aristoxenus 0 pyknon comes 
able to pick out the likenesses of both the good kind and the bad, and to have a special technical sense (24.11, 48.27—49.2, and passim). Plato's ae 
while rejecting the latter, shall bring the former before the public, and e кен to be that we singet sings a wide interval, while the accompanist fills in 
ine them? | | | | : | nth а sequence ot small ones. 
sing them to enchant the souls of the young, summoning each of them Piety Poe рез of ornamentation and ‘filling in gaps’: the melody moves, as it were 


to pursue the acquisition of virtue in company with them, by means of 
these representations, | 
Clin. You are quite right. 
Ath. [4] For these reasons, then, both the kithara teacher and his pupil must 
for the sake of making the погеѕ!05 distinct, use the notes of the һуға 
such ТАУ as to give out its sounds in unison with the sounds of ; 
song. As for the use of different notes and ornamentation on ™ 


,, incrotchets, the accompaniment in semiquavers. i 

ш 1 take this qualifying es only with the preceding six words. ТЕ: t ractices de- 
scribed previously do not necessarily involve accompaniment at very d ob die 
trom those of the melody, and certainly involved relations other then those Мете; 
octave and the minor concords (the fourth and the fifth). Неге the reference deese 
0 an accompaniment that does not decorate, but strictly parallels the melody ofthe 
as the sai above, or at a fourth or a fifth. n пее iene 
егт antibbonon (‘corresponding note’) to indicate the Octave, see 2 але, 
Probs. XIX.16, I7, IB. There Ше сп: clearly denies that parallel vigi van’ 
done at the fourth or the fifth: it was restricted to the octave. Possibly, 0 Са, at 
reference is only to the use of an occasional note, not à complete ^ be talking 
the interval of a minor concord. But the author of the Problems кел Бі inser 
exclusively abour the relation berween two lines of singing, and paier enun 
mental accompaniment: т7о Probs. xIX.16 contains à hint that nison ac 
Practice was sometimes different. For other indications about Pri Per. 
“OMPaniment see esp. 183 Probs. xix.39, and 187 ps.-Plut. 1137-6. 

ii? t refer to music of a much earlier era. 
^: those such as speed and slowness listed above. 


103 ЕА vt hime 
eaae a a een types of music proper for men and for women, w*7 | 

| (8o4-6 uh Plato's remarks on the ide tial upbringing ro be given to bo ^^ 
"КЕЕ 3 Kitharistés: but be derived from Damon: see Appendix B. nx 
4 Greek education of p ment of instruction is in fact the ra (8124) a5 44^ 

anion: cf. Fig, 8. ! i 


Li clade ‘notes’ in ‘notes of the уға” in the next clause uf 


it utterances in unison (proschorda) with the ut | 





я mmm 
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The svstematic character of the second set is clear. The ы -. 
cro rearrangements o л single basic interval seres covering an : ae к: 
may be represented, п Aristoxenian terms, as composed oftwow i A 
the form 9.9.0. together with a tone that Aristoxenus once: k з 
tetrachords. The interval-structure of any harmonia can be convem 
successor simply by removing the interval at the bottom of its seria ain 
at the top Thus, for instance, the Donan Series I5 generated by ^ replacing i 
from the bottom of the Phrygian barmonia and adding a ditone ar edm 
sequence of harmonia 15 cyclic: that is, if we were to continue the process OP. The 
ing the same operation on the last harmonia, the Hypodorian, we adipi, 
returned to the structure of the first, the Mixolydian. | have 

Let us now adopt the assumption that this method of Organisation was used as f 
as possible, to co-ordinate the facts of actual performance, that the structures of 
individual barmonsai were not invented out of thin air, and that the data of practic 
were modified and standardised only to the degree necessary to create а cyclic system 
The question may then be asked whether the scales of Aristides’ ‘disorganised’ collec. 
tion may reasonably be construed as representing the barmoniai of actual practice, ое 
which the theorists conducted their systematising operations, If the cap fits tolerably 
well, we shall have less reason to be sceptical about Aristides’ contention that these 
harmoniat were a reality in Plato's day, and that it is to them that the Republic refers, 

The first harmoniat mentioned in the Republic are the Mixolydian and the Synto | 
nolydian (149 398e). The relation between Aristides! two versions of Mixolydus 
seems clear: the version of 15.11 has 'regularised' the other by combining pairs of 
tones into ditones in two places. (For a related controversy about the structure of 
Mixolydian see 187 ps.-Plut. 11364.) The name ‘Syntonolydian’ does not appear in 
Aristides’ cyclical system, nor in its equivalents in the other authorities, but since i 
"Hypolydian' corresponds exactly to the ‘Lydian’ of 18.10, and since its ‘Lydian в. 
placed adjacent to the Mixolydian, it is fair to conjecture that its ‘Lydian’ is intended 
as the counterpart of the 'Syntonolydian' of the other passage. And in fact this 
5yntonolydian corresponds moderately closely to the ‘tidied up’ Lydian, taken only 
in the upper part of its range. ^ - 

Both Mixolydian and эы E are associated with high pitch: rie i 
tormal analyses this is made explicit at Bacch. 303.7. While this may d 
about performing practice, in the theoretical context it means only that any g^* ў 
named note, specified by its position in the fixed cycle of intervals (as, for instan inde 
mesé is specified as the note below the disjunctive tone), stands at a higher point if we 
series of notes constituting Mixolydian than it does in any other RE 
imagine, for theoretical purposes, that an instrument tuned же z (or any “be 
successively was always tuned within the same range of pitch, then mesë (ОГ: a 
named note) in Mixolydian would be a higher pitch than itis elsewhere. would beat 
ingly, a tune written in Mixolydian and using a given set of named notes harmonis- 


a higher pitch than a tune using the same named notes written in another P 


а |! 
^ ТЕТІ 
lh wol 
a اس‎ 






























alydian may be high (or ‘tense’, as its name indicates) not only 10 oF 
and in its : 





o unus з 1 to only the upper segment of the regularised Lydi, d 
also in the sense that its highest interval is ‘stretched’ by an extra ША ento | 


 $pondeiasmos o 187 ps.-Plur. 1135a—b.) | 
, Phe next pair of harmoniai mentioned by Pla Заин БӘСІ? 5 
that are called "slack" (chalarai, 398e). Aristides gives an Ез gnides at 
| tractable of all the harmoniat н". 








Plato 16> 
hing in the cyclic 
i 624c f, especially 
perseded among the 
atter that Plato had in 
n 
o clue to the nature of the ‘slack’ type. It may be 
ame to be treated as ‘foreign’ to an anomak 


| ler lyst: it bears no clearly discernible relation ta 
IE inda 


any 
ata. j өзнопші are discussed by H eraclides ар. 192 ШЕ 
estem pn nnd that an older, well-disciplined style was su 
hea e voluptuous variety, and it is presumably the | 
lo е rhe former is commonly equated with the Hy pophrygia 
sus *^ 

з chis gives n 
tek’ lastan ^ 


ol the cyclic system, 
conjectured that the 


i * repertoire. Ths ‘slack? Lidia inre oe 
"E | from the theorists. repertoire. я е à dian 15 more straightforward: it 
droppe" v tO he identified with the Lvdian ot 18, 


5 resumabl 13 
фокс ae in his reference to these 'slack' harmonia, strongly suggests the 
joi ; of à network of rather similar barmontat (e.g. those generically described as 
existe = the phrase ‘some of the Lydian harmoniar’), whose interrelations and 
Lydia eus тау have been only rather imprecisely conceived. Heraclides! remarks on 
нде „е barmoniai that he treats as fundamental, and particularly on the lonian, 
the ! ке са the same implication. There were thus more or less co-ordinated 
қыст ol harmoniai, grouped together under headings such as ‘Lydian’, etc. Since 
there are ‘Lydians’ in both the high-pitched and the slack category, the resemblances 
үсеп members of such a family cannot have been directly to do with pitch, and are 
nore likely to have been structural. (This they certainly were in the cyclic system, 
where, for instance, both Hypodorian and Dorian are composed of a fourth, 4,4,4, 
nd a fifth, t,q,q.d: in Dorian the fourth is below the fifth, in Hypodorian above it. 
The same kind of relation holds between Phrygian and Hypophrygian, Lydian and 
Hypolydian.) At the same time, there were groupings related to character (as dud 
Plato speaks of Mixolydian, Syntonolydian, and ‘others of that kind j, їп whose 
identification matters of pitch were probably a good deal more relevant. But the 
question of what counts as a distinct harmonia and what as a mere variant becomes 
in issue only in the context of a rigid theoretical formalisation, of which Plato's 
discussion 15 innocent. = A - ED 
Finally, at 399a, Plato introduces his favoured barmoniai, Dorian and тне. 
Aristides’ two versions of Dorian are identical, except for the ii RE 
bottom of the form given at 18.13. The Phrygian of 18.16 i5 also obviously clo Ерген 
regular type of structure: іг can һе converted into its ‘cyclic’ equivalent by shifting t 
“eat jacent tones that result. 
highest tone an octave down, and amalgamating the two adjacent r which all 
Dorian is generally taken to be the primary Greek harmonia, the T abstract 
thers must be related, not only in the context of moral ane occasions 
harmonics too, All the analyses of the classical theorists, except on te bei of this 
When they say otherwise, apply to a Dorian structure. It was the Me на, 
jm that allowed Aristoxenus to replace, for then T the Dorian 
oe as of tonoi (‘keys’), every one of wh She 
Чет of intervals. акы es 
nigh p Proved possible, in all cases but one, to see how АПЫШ SET cor 
Ada the been adapted to the formal requirements 554 Verdes" material was 
derived pas gives some support to the cone es a harmonic theorist 
Whose "Тот! а source not too far from Plaro іп i Б d ; of the Harmonikot 
IE] ib was discussed in Aristoxenus' book On the UP! оп to believe that they 
ац 2.26-30, 6.14—19). In that case, there 15 some "um Plato had in mind. But 
"Prats that are at eat modera close to what ОВ not be 
П tis tentative form, the conclusion needs 90а! PS barmoniai in terms © 
mj... 25 asserting that Plato consciously cones fes у a profound contempt for 
5 Of this sort: it is quite unlikely that he did. He hà 


то, and this is the same as the 
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harmonic scientists of the ‘empiricist’ school involy | | n 
his conceptions here were guided by theoretical caneiden rab); and in so 
probably not even those of the Pythagoreans, to whom he late any kind, the, а 
qualified approval (Кер. $31b—c), but those of Dan : gives some с; Were 
Damonian analysis would have been based on principles 5 t is arpuah ly 
(sce Appendix B). 
On the ‘moral’ dimension of the barmoniai Plato m. 
himself. But a few brief remarks are in order. His Moris e left to Speak fo 
harmoniai he rejects seems to have been largely uncontr. Oversial ihe, Carácter of the 
rejection of them, and his reasons for such rejection, were ies nei негі of Course bi. 
he accepts, the association of Dorian with manliness and courage A mit, Asto s 
Greek writings on the subject. (See e.g. Plato, Laches 188d, Ep, уп. уе. ш. ЛЮ 
ар. 192 Ath. 624d, 187 ps.-Plut. 1136d—11372, cf. Ar. Pol. AE d Heradidey 
1342229 ff.) 9 П, 161 1340by 
There is a notorious difficulty, however, concerning Plato's 
Phrygian. Plato wishes to link it with moderation and self- 
tary behaviour of good men and women (perhaps particu 
802e) in everyday life, But the majority of our other sources 
frenzied inspiration, associating it especially with 
and the music of the aulos. Aristotle, for instance, criticises this part of the Republ 
on precisely those grounds (161 Pol. 1342a32 ff, cf. 1340b4—5): see also ер. 6 | 
Eurip. Bacch. 55-63, 120-34, 151-67, Telestes ар. 192 Ath. 626a. Two kinds d 
conjecture have been made to explain Plato's position. According to the first, he has 
deliberately ignored the facts of current practice, preferring to base his view on the 
close similarity in structure (and perhaps pitch) between the Phrygian harmonta and 
Ее Dorian: rationally considered, the two ought то have close links, even if the 
perversions of modern performance disguise the fact. According to the second, by 
Plato's time the cult of Dionysus, where the Phrygian barmonia was most at home, no 
longer involved ecstatic and frenzied rites, at least in Athens: it had become dignified 
and solemn, The only fault that Plato would have found in its music was its use of the 
aulos, and this is banned in the succeeding argument. (For a summary of these rival 
explanations and a survey of the evidence, see Anderson, Etbos and Education 
107-9.) While the second suggestion has a good deal of historical backing, iw 


а wholly m x: 


characterisation of the 
restraint, and the volup. 
larly women, 1 57 Laws 
ces make it the harmonia oí 
the cults of Dionysus and Cybele 


be odd, if the matter were so simple, that Aristotle and the other ancient com 


mentators failed so completely to understand it; and I think it likely that the scheme 
of justification that Plato had in mind was of a more abstract and theoretical order 
Sec also 154 Laws 665b with n. 68. 
The main passages on the harmoniai in the remainder of this volume are: 161 is 
Pol. 1341b ff, 185 ps.-Ar. Probs. XIX.48, 187 ps.-Plur. 1136c-11374 (c. also 1133 


with n. 89, 1137e with п. wenn: | T rr43b-o 19: 
Ath. 624c—6262. 130, 1 140f with n. 177, 1141b with n. 187, 1143 


Appendix B: Damon 
The impressive but shadow Led much of Plato’ 
Rice Zh iE wy figure of Damon stands behind much © oy 
among окен Pu effects of music. If his works had survived eiie D 

ers ie v Die ' "m pa d Gea cle Ew ү 
ments. Damon Бат Stare bur we are in fact left with the sligh ong 196 
na be oro was an associ ciate of Pericles. Plato mentions 


Suggestion that he is the 








the later fifth century: he is to be included ап aomi 


„ with a cautious admixture of later sources, 


A Nato, my s: , We Can put t h 

am Pla E EEUU TEM Dee | os : 'Ogether 4 

не c of some о! his views: First, and fundamentally, music has moral pe TM 

ies ace: change im musical forms breeds changes in social CU. Power and 
1 в e^ қ a 


signi at least is well attested: apart from Plato, especially ЕА in, struc- 
* (mus 1.13, Кете рр. 7 and 55, 1V.33.37-34.5, Kemke pp, 154, 4145 Ste 
philodem' plato depicts the idea historically at 155 Laws ооз = E 94-5, and 193 
Ath. us Үп ected with the fact that different kinds of music, dd B Expl x 3 
i A articular harmon and their particular varieties of Pes according 
to Eu different qualities of character, virtues and vices. (This is е : 
reference from Plato's пеи for an не, version, possibly connected P ah 
Damon, see 138 Aristop T. EE. [46 a and sce also Arist, Quint. 80,259) 
Thirdly, music is the product of a special kind of movement in the soul (193 Ath, 
gsc with n. 135): this makes the close relation between character and musical stvle 
more comprehensible, since the nature of а particular soul determines that of the 
movements it will create, and those with which it will feel an affinity when they are 
heard. Finally, barmontat and rhythms may be analysed in such a way as то reveal not 
only their own structures, but also the elements in them on which their affinities with 
different types of character depend. (This is an inference from 149 Rep. ооз-с.) 

The nature of the relation involved at this point in Damonian theory is, however, 
quite obscure. There 1s no evidence to connect Damon with quantitative harmonic 
analyses of a Pythagorean or any other kind, and hence no grounds for supposing that 
he associated types of character with barmoniai specified as quantitatively analysed 
structures. Very probably, like Aristides Quintilianus long after him (whose theory 
of musical ethics has often been thought of as derived from Damon's), he linked 
moral character not with measured sizes of interval or numerical ratios between notes, 
but with supposed qualitative distinctions between the notes themselves. Aristides 
offers an account of the characters of notes based оп the male-female dichotomy, 
generating notes of four kinds, each kind of note being exemplified in each 
tetrachord, (See 79.3 ff, especially 15-25.) Harmoniai of different character were to 
be produced by shifting the positions of intermediate notes in the tetrachord towards 
the ‘male’ or the ‘female’ end, or by omitting some entirely. Aristides asserts directly 
that among the ‘harmoniat handed down by Damon" there are some in which ‘female’ 
movable notes predominate, others in which ‘male’ ones do, and some in which one 
type or the other is left out (80.29—81.2). Cf. also тзт Aristoph. Clouds 659 with n. 
15,157 Plato, Laws Boze, 

If Damon’s theory is to be construed along these lines, it gives us yet another 
Ханда way of understanding the reference to the four ‘kinds’ that form ор basis of 
Negeri cn, be beet he mda 
Aristides’ ie mays аа RAE suggested, be quaa 7 а е: ‘combined’ 
Pes, one LR gives notes of four qualities (male, же ыл ‘and it would be 
mbt Predominantly female, the other predominantly mae and it wos 
lad been nceive the different barmoniai дз pei bee cid ааг E 

ammonia BE on the basis of these qualifications. p aleness’, or 'inter- 

а ; then be the direct result of the maleness , "remains distressingl 
Vague: but > predominant ingredients. The interpetation reri оар 
tion, ity Once It is granted that Aristides’ analysis 15 ге: lly am four ‘kinds’: 

Would be surp rising if it had no bearing at all on the issue of the tour кїп 


we 











CHAPTER II 


Aristotle 


We possess an extensive collection of Aristotle's works. They солы; 


reasoned and in many respects systematic study of the world in es а бн 
: | mult 


aspects, so impressive that it formed for centuries 
Europeans’ conceptions of the universe and man’s place within ; 
presented as a fully worked-out system: in a sense it is not келіні 
writings we һауе were designed not for publication, but as materials a "n 
Aristotle conducted his teaching and research in the Lyceum. Almost around whig 
he deliberately prepared for publication is lost. The exictine w everything tha 
marks of a lecturer's notes, used and reused from time to 
incorporated revisions, amendments, new 
presentation, second thoughts of every d 


of consideration bearing on it, often with contrary implications, and in Many cases 
with no complete resolution of the issues involved. Aristotle's “system” is much mor 


a system of investigative methods and of concepts within which the answers wil 


form themselves, than a fixed and determinate set of substantive doctrines, 


By comparison with Plato, Aristotle is catholic in what he will count as evident | 


bearing on a problem. Pure reason is not the sole key to truth. Hence he does nx 


pursue the path constructed, from an origin in Plato, by later Platonists and Prii | 


agoreans, which attempts to deduce facts about music, the human soul, and the 
universe at large from propositions in pure mathematics. His contributions to е 
scientific study of musical phenomena are rooted in the evidence of the sens, 


carefully interpreted within his general conceptual framework, and occupy the fedd | 


of physical acoustics, the physiology of voice production, and the physiology 25: 
Psychology of hearing. They have little to do with abstract theories of means 
ratios. Some of his work in these areas, and that of his colleagues and successors 
appears in Vol. 2. 

Little of his views about musical aesthetics has survived: the early chapters der 
Poeties contain a few remarks suggestive of more to come, but the work B7. 
complete, and there is not much with a direct bearing on music in what remains. © 
educational and social aspects of the subject, however, are studied in а st 
187 agam incomplete — passage at the end of the Politics: it forms 8/7 


Ара 





о онаа mista | ke to conceive ethics and political theory as abstract sdenc™ 
Herc ths may be demonstrated by reasoning from first principles, asin 9947 
common | nes experiences in all their confusion and variety, expr in che 
meditations of 15, in desires and tastes, in laws and customs, 25 sem 2 resist 


ic viens Of previous philosophers, The philos k is to sift ihe 
this evidence, то display a osophers. The philosopher's task in it, and, if К 


dci splay as clearly as possible the tensions inherent 
паз orte hy showing how opposed views may be reinterpre! 


"nd relate? 





| happiness. He will thus help others to xu 
babble of social advice and exhortation towards a morê 
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E 


n s aam г 


the basis of all , Li : 
Yet it is ne 





sting works show 4 v 


queries, new points of view, new mode; pi 

iti | escription. Further, his arguments are setor | 
as enquiries, not, for the most part, as evidence marshalled in а straightforward 5 | 
to a conclusion. We are shown different ways of looking at a subject, different kink | 


niment to the discussions of Plato’s Republic and Laws. Aristotle ese | 


еге parts or s of a common aspiration © 
mol aspects of a cor a a path thread 
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| arisfyinE life. He will not stand upon a pinnacle of 
E жай down rationally excogitated commandments to 
an Cat 


discite 
From 


metaphysical doctrine 
““pectant and dutiful 
this arise TWO central features of Aristotle's 
aries. One is 105 lack of dogmatism. He considers different views and sets them | 
Poon to one another, rejecting them only if he can point to their basis ou 
бл етіп dings or mistakes of fact. He tries to show the grounds for plain 
E and hence to mark our the proper scope of their application, ehe 
ting or rejecting them ou tright. The second is its willingness to кааар i he 
propri ate to it, anything that people have found valuable and good, aene í 
Oee е mpromising dismissal of any form of music not conducive to m al 
Aristotle seeks to find for the convivial barmoniai, for the exciting ir E 


treatment of music In the 


Plato's une 


| Дей -pn 5 3 ілі пр instru- 
educ Aes x E. I. 
| um for profession al methods of training and performance, and so on, their proper 


lace within the lite of a well adjusted society. Plato is important in other Ways, but 
со far as the musical atmosphere of his own day is concerned, his value as a source 
derives mainly from his descriptions of the practices he attacks. The positive pro- 
posals that he develops bear no resemblance at all, as he himself makes clear, to any 
«ate of affairs that has ever really existed. With Aristotle the case is different. He 
does not give much in the way of direct historical description, polemical or other- 
wise, and his references to common opinions are not always easy to interpret. But 
though he is concerned to recommend and not merely to describe, it is the data of real 
practice and the views of ordinary educated Greeks that form his point of departure. 
The pragmatism of this approach leaves the reality of the music of his time much 
doser to the surface than does Plato’s pursuit of a radically fresh start. 

Aristotle was born at Stagira in 384 B.c. He came to Athens in 567, and studied 
there with Plato for the next twenty years. On Plato's death he left Athens, and 
continued to live a life of teaching and research first at Assos in the Troad, and later 
at Mytilene. For a brief period he was tutor to the young Alexander of Macedon. In 
335 he returned to Athens and founded the school of philosophy known as the 


Penpatos ог Lyceum: he left Athens again іп 323, and died in Chalcis in the following 
year, 


Politics 
159 Politics 1337b23-36 


There are four things, broadly speaking, which it is usual to teach children: 
"ring, gymnastics, music, and fourthly, in some cases, painting. Writing 
NO Painting are taught as being useful for the purposes of life in many ways, 
S symnastics as conducive to courage. About music, however, one might 
2 ІП some doubt. Most people nowadays engage in If for the pleasure t 


| Eves: bur it was originally prescribed as part of education because nature 


ve) demands, as we have often said, that we should not ге ари 
his ae correct way, but should also be able to occupy vp = iton 
Mie i. ciple is at the root of everything,! and we should тб to 
liban, COW If both things are necessary, but leisure 15 ое а nr the way 
ur and is more to be pursued as an end, we must try to ныг), 
"бее 333азо ff. 
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in which our leisure ought to be occupied. It should not 


| : | beam 
since it would follow that play is the object of our lives РА 





160 Politics 1338а9-37 


It is clear, then, that there are certain things one must learn and be tra: | 
with a view to the conduct of leisure, and that these objects of train: IN 
instruction exist for their own sake, while the things in which os TID ang 
and instructed with a view to work are there as a matter of eris trained | 
serve other ends. Hence people in earlier times prescribed music i init 
education not as being a necessity, since it is no such thing, nor ТЫ 
practically useful, in the way that writing is useful in business, in the ma 
agement of the household, in learning, and in many affairs of sate, or a 
painting, too, seems to be useful for improving our capacity to Же 
craftsmen's work. Nor was it prescribed, like gymnastics, for the sake oi 
health and strength, since we never see either of these arising from muse 
Only the conduct of our leisure is left; and they themselves make it plain thy 
it was for this purpose that they introduced it, since they included it in t 
way of life (diagoge) that they thought proper to free men. That is why 
Homer said ‘It is a good thing to call to the sumptuous feast’, and of som 
other people he says “They called the singer to delight them all {a rough 
quotation of Od. xvi1.385]’. Elsewhere Odysseus says that the best part oí 
one's life is when people are enjoying themselves, “And banqueters, sittings 
order in the house, listen to a singer [Od. 1x.7—8].'" 

It is plain, then, that there is a kind of education which should be given to 
our sons not because it is practically useful or necessary, but because it В 
liberal and good.* Whether there is one such kind or several, and what they | 
are and how they should be taught, will be discussed later. For now, we have 
advanced along the road far enough to say that we have the witness of : 
ancients to support us, drawn from the subjects of education that they la 
down, since music makes the point clear. | 


T6I Politics 133921 1-1342834 


Concerning music we raised some questions earlier in our discussion n | 
will now be a good thing if we pick them up again and develop diem tur 


ir i а а СПҮШЕЗ i al і 
: Conducr', Фак две, Aristotle's word here and in the sequel for Ше ас consti 

that are not forced on us by the demands of making a living, etc« but senter tame 
our voluntarily adopted ‘way of life’. It is not simply ‘amusement OF à de 
с more serious and substantial than either. It is the life of the пип for Ње зае 

| usin? which, in the ideal case, constitutes ‘living well’, and С, 
anon" i tasks are undertaken. | can find no adequate Tp" нар" 
liie 15 vometimes suitable, bur | have usually preferred the more £ 
The i, e signalled some of the word's main occurrences as they APP û 
ер, corrupt, and no version of it occurs іп our texts of the ЇЇ ба table 
velentherion, “befitting a free man’. ‘Good’, kalên, 1 d 


dk 
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may provide the keynote’ tor what anyone clse ШАУ sav in piy 
„f the subject. For it ts not easy to identify precisely ss giving 

„ music has, nor the reasons why one ought to engage in it. Is it ды 
that f play and relaxation, like sleep and drinking? These things a j 
sake TN worth while in themselves, but they are enjoyable, and * ut ss i 
serious! as Euripides says |62 Bacch. 381]: and this isa reason us зі 


го Саге » = | LIII it ға = z 
„commend MUSIC, and use all these things — sleep, drinking and music — in 
reco | 


othar they 
jn 3ccount ‹ 


EE. same way, sometimes adding dancing to the list as well, Or should we 


rather think that music is conducive in some degree to virtue, on the grounds 
shat just as gymnastics produce modifications of the body, so music has the 
wer to modify the character, and to habituate people in correct forms of 
enjoyment: Or does it contribute to our way of living (diagoge) and increase 
our wisdom, since this must be mentioned as the third of the things that 
people say of it? Well, it is obvious that young people should not be educated 
for the sake of play, since no one plays as he learns: learning is accompanied 
by hard labour. Again, it is inappropriate to equip children of that age with 
acomplete way of life (diagoge), since nothing that is incomplete is fit for its 
&nal objective. But it might be thought, perhaps, that the efforts of youth are 
undertaken for the sake of the amusement that they will enjoy when they 
have achieved complete manhood. Yet if the matter stands like that, why 
should they need to learn themselves, instead of behaving like the kings of 
the Medes and Persians, and getting both their pleasure and their instruction 
from the performances of others? After all, it is inevitable that those who 
have trained themselves fully in the techniques of this profession will per- 
form better than those who have studied it only for the length of time 
demanded by education, If it is incumbent on them to work at things like 
this, they ought also to train themselves in the craft of cookery: but that is 
absurd. The same problem arises if music has the power to improve charac- 
ter: [1395] why should they learn it themselves, instead of becoming able to 
enjoy it and judge it correctly by listening to others, as the Spartans do? They 
do not learn music, but are able nevertheless, so they say, to judge correctly 
which melodies are good and which are not. The same argument applies also 
if music is to be used to promote the happy life (diagoge) of free ДЕЛ); wiy 
should they learn it, instead of luxuriating in the performances of others: 
may also consider here the assumptions we make about the gods, for the 
Potts never describe Zeus as singing or playing the kithara: rather, m 
a practitioners are vulgar artisans,’ and that what they do 15 no 
men, unless they are drunk or joking. 


, _ аана" DUE 

i Endosimon. The word sometimes means ‘serving as an поодсдогог Pp piece. с 
more commonly refers to that which gives the pitch to singers rione the present one 
= 2 Rhet. 141424, De Mundo 399219: fora metaphor similar mm 

& CANER 141527. 

, Contrast 161 1 Та % 659c-56502. ‚кл 

y m 340b1 5-16, 154 Plato, Laws 65% T sted with cul- 
Banausouns, The word carries i vui both of vulganty as contrasted 


‘ure, education and nobility, and also of being a hired practitioner, а person 
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Aristotle 

| а, t | | in i 10: 1 | i ; s "PC | 17% 

Perhaps we should put off an investigation of these issues нт | salis | | 

Реис ked i heth icai nest 1Se :* for it is generally agreed that they inspire our souls wi 
hrst question to be asked 15 W jet er music s ould or should Nc Olympus: ^ ‚ qualification of the фатасы * иг souls with ecstasy, 
part of education, and which of the three powers that We hay í : ий 85 анн their feelings are alway h "ies Again, when people 
suzzling about belongs to it, that of instruction, amusement, orp * licen (0 171 AE қ муз Changed in sympathy with 
puzzlir ; amusement, or oran. hen they are not accompanied by rhythms a | 


hem. еуеп W nd melodies," 

ge music is one of the things that are pleasant, and ке do with 
enjoying; loving and hating things correctly, it 15 clear that we should not 
learn or habituate ourselves to anything so much as judging correctly and 
enjoving fine characters and noble deeds. There exist in rhythms and 
melodies likenesses, most closely approximating to the realities, of anger 
ind mildness, of Courage and moderation and their opposites, and of all 


the conduct of life. It is plausible to suggest that it is prescribed far 4 E | 
purposes, and it does appear to have all these powers. Amusen Fall thes 


for the sake of relaxation, and relaxation must necessarily be pj exists 
since it is a kind of medicine for the pain that labour brings: i id ащ 
generally admitted that the conduct of one’s life ought to afford not on 
nobility but pleasure as well, since happiness comes from the | Dim Only 
of both. We all say that music is one of the pleasantest things, whether iti her dispositions, as the facts make clear; for our souls are altered when we 
purely instrumental* or accompanied by song: as Musaeus says, ‘song is the be: such things. Habituation in feeling pain and pleasure in леа 
sweetest thing to men’. That is why people very reasonably bring musi jose to being affected in the same way by the realities them mselves: б 














into their social gatherings and recreations (díagogai), on the grounds tha instance, if someone enjoys the sight of an image of something because of its 
it can bring joy. There are thus these reasons for supposing that young | appearance and for no other reason, he must also find pleasure in the sight of 
people ought to be educated in it; for all harmless pleasures are we] f iie actual object whose image he is looking at. | 
adapted to promoting not only the final end of life, but relaxation as well Now the fact is that among the objects of the other senses — those of touch 
Since it happens only rarely that men are in possession of the final end, and taste for example — there are no likenesses of character, and they scarcely 
while they often take relaxation and engage in amusements without any / exist among the objects of sight." Dance figures belong to this category, no 
objective beyond the resulting pleasure, it follows that it is useful to take doubt, but only to a small degree, and not everyone shares equally in this sort 
recreation in the pleasures that music gives. "ар | of perception: besides, these things — figures and colours associated with 
There are people who make amusements their ultimate goal. It may be | characters — are not likenesses of character, but rather signs, serving as marks 
true that the ultimate end includes some pleasure, but nor just any kind; f :0 distinguish the emotions. For all that, to the extent that there is better and 
and in seeking the one kind they are accepting the other as though it was Фф — Worse in respect of the sight of these things, young people ought not to look 
the first, since it has some resemblance to the final objective of ош action. € = the products of Pauson, but rather those of Polygnotus and any painter or | 
For the final objective is not chosen forthe sake oF anything to come in the | sculptor there may be whose work has moral significance. But melodies 
future, and pleasures of these kinds exist on account not of things that am themselves do contain imitations of character. This is perfectly clear, for the | 
to соте, but of things in the past, such as labours and pain. This may fairly | harmoniai" have quite distinct natures from one another, so that those who | 
be supposed to be the reason why they look for happiness in pleasure dike | sie them are differently affected and do not respond us iic бан i да | 
Hiec аи! we may soppose thar people paxticipaleté mane not for this cach. To some, such as the one called Mixolydian, they respond = | 
reason alone, but also because it is obviously a valuable aid со relaxato® ИШ pret [140b] and anxiety," to others, such as the relaxed harmoniai,” with 
But we should enquire further whether, [13403] while this is true, diem Ж Aem RAS | 
Е ee desees А would suggest 2% | و‎ = 187 ps.-Plut. 1132£ 11336 ff, 11572 ff, and Ch. 15 Appendix B: ct. 
we ought not only to gain from it the common sort of pleasure. | oft 7 Or, wich So S emendation, ‘even when there are no words, owing to the rhy- 
everyone has the capacity to perceive (since music dispenses pleat a | thms and melodies themselves’. If the emendatio is accepted, АгвгоЧе mane 
natural kind, so that the use of it is beloved by all ages and charader а چ‎ r gE emendscion is made | 
ought also to see whether it has a tendency to improve t the more probable by the reference ro Olympus above, since his reputation was hat | 








of a composer for solo aulos, as is made clear by ps.-Plotarch and especially ча == 
А Symp. loc. cit. On the whole issue see Anderson, Ethos and Едисон, Append Е. 
с 26 177 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.27, and сї. 29. - 

Miss Aristotle's discussions of the harmomiai сі. 149 Plato, Rep. 5974 fi, and Ch. 10, 
з “РРепйх А. UE | 
— 5ynestekotos mallon, lit. ‘more compacted’ or ‘more contracted’. Some transistors 
“PDOse it to mean ‘restrained’ here: for the sense suggested in my verson (сла 
the cognate noun systasis at e.g. Thuc. vn.71, Eurip. Hippol 983- © барны 


specific qualities in our characters. And indeed we do acquire ". 
qualities, as is shown by many things, and especially by фе igs 


the soul. We would have proof of thar, if we are caused by molina ж | 





* Psilé, lir. bare’, che term regularly used for the music of an instrumenti | 


, dian сЁ 149 Plato. Rep. зове D5.- ва. 
| M oi. | , Rep. 398e, 187 ps.-Plut. 11360. as of 149 Rep- 3996 
not as an accompaniment to the voice. Aristotle probably has ca rund the stack’ (chalarai) barmomiai 149 ^ep- - 
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that the alos prevents the player from using words; and dies 

about it that militates against education. Hence our fo теа апо, " 
forbid its use to young people and free men, though to 169 did wa 
used it themselves. As their affluence brought them MES ent era 
creased their aspirations towards virtue, and as their рікті nd in, 
increased as a result of their deeds (in earlier times as well as dar selves 
wars), so they set themselves to learning of all 50708; 40 "ег the Peri 
distinctions, but rather enquiring. For this reason they introduced | 
playing as а subject for study. In Sparta there was a chorus-lea Here 
played to the chorus on the aulos himself, and in Athens it was 50 Wide Who 
that probably the majority of free men engaged in ity аб йын despreag 
by the tablet dedicated by Thrasippus when he was chorégos for Баре 
tides." Their experience later caused them to reject it, when they Were bene, 
able to judge what is conducive to virtue and what is nor. Similarly lie 
rejected many of the instruments used by the ancients, such as pé btide 2 Ы 


barbitoi, and those that promote the pleasure of people who hear their - 


executants, such as beptagona and trigona and sambykai, [13416] горе 


with all those that demand great manual expertise."5 The fable told by the | 


ancients about the ано! also has a sound rational basis: they say that Athena 


where such release is appropriate are those of the performance of tragic drama. 5» 
also n. зт. Aristotle's remarks here are a good example of his refusal to reject ошпум 
anything that is enjoyed or valued, seeking rather to find its appropriate place. Much 
that is useless or pernicious in formal education has a worthwhile role elsewhere. 
That is, they did not insist in advance that this was good and that was bad, but sto 
to discover which was which without preconceived distinctions. Hence they initially 
allowed (by way of experiment, as it were) things that were later prohibited in йе 
light of experience. | 807 
This is probably the meaning of chorégos here: cf. e.g. 154 Plato, Laws 6651. At 


Athens it regularly indicated the person who put up money for the training 20 4 


presentation of a chorus, but we have no evidence that this latter usage existed iz 
Sparta. In any case, the point here is that he was a citizen, nota hired professional. is 
the form of words indicates, Aristotle is thinking of some one occasion, nota 
practice. - 
Ап early writer of comedies. Perhaps Thrasippus' tablet named a number of ar 
who played the awlos, or conceivably it suggested that members of his chorus m. 
» required to perform on the instrument in the course of the production ofsome P, 
^ This list of instruments partly corresponds to the class indicated by Plato at us mat 
399c-d. Of those nor mentioned there, the beptagónon (not otherwise ue. 


be assumed, from its name, to have had seven sides, and was proba Acre a | 


like the trigónon. Our sources describe the sambyké as an instrument WP" in 
shaped body and a string-holder risin g from it at ш angle: it was said to be similar 
shape to the siege-engine of the same name. It may have been a harp of АПШЕ 1754 
in Egypt and the Middle East, but the diagnosis is uncertain. See 188 Mb. HS 
196 634a and 637b; Arist. Quint, 8s.10—12. The word barbitos usually dese 





version of the lyra, and if it does so here it is nor one of the many а ора 
instruments that fall under Plato's ban. But the name seems 10 have " wa 


possible uses: see 188 Ath. 17«e wi 7 the fyra-like barbito? 
almost exclusively узе with n. 19. However, | | не: 

















жый with Dionysiac revelry, and would no asi which 
appeared conducive to moral education: Coral y it was nor ап In sm instr 
Young received instruction in the classical period. For an example о. i ge 
ади whose use was abandoned because of the technical difficulties it PE" sso! 


aking no. settle | 










Aristotle то 


à good Story to say 
Way it distorted her 
ng in aulos-playing 
d skill being things 


„d the auloi and then threw them away. It makes 
invent oddess did this because she was put out by the 
that We Е ır is more likely to have been because traini 
face; E nothing to the intelligence, knowledge an 
qum attribute to Athena." dme 
г We reject, then, à technical education in instruments and in performance 


А siens By technical education we mean that which equips people tor 
al | ) 


competitive performances. mr Ва ао pursue it to improve his own 
virtue, but to promote the p. саѕше о the listeners – а depraved pleasure, at 
that — and for this reason we reckon the task to be appropriate not to free 
men, but to menials. Its practitioners acquire the character of vulgar 
artisans, since the target that they set themselves to reach is a bad one. It is 
commonplace for а depraved audience to cause changes in music, so that 
they mould both the characters of the technical experts who dance atten- 
dance on them, and their bodies, because of the movements involved? 

We must turn, then, to consider the harmoniari and the rhythms. We must 
ask whether all the barmoniai and all the rhythms should be used,” or 
whether a division should be made, and next whether the same division 
should be prescribed for the people who work at education, or whether they 
need a different one. Thirdly, we see that music consists in melodic compo- 
sition and rhythms, and we must neither forget the educative power that 
each of them has, nor neglect to ask whether music with good melody or 
music with good rhythm is to be preferred. Now since I believe that many 
excellent things have been said about these matters both by some contem- 
porary musical experts and by those philosophers who have been well 
acquainted with education in music, I shall hand over to them the people 
who wish to pursue a precise account of every detail, and deal with the issues 
only in general terms for the present, stating no more than their outlines. - 

We accept the division of melodies that various philosophers make, 
classifying some as moral, some as invigorating, and some as inspirational.” 


LE 
i 


The tale was well known: some scholars have seen a genuine musical popu 

certain of its appearances in the fifth century. Sce the lines from ppc an 

Telestes quoted at 189 Ath. ér6e-f. For a quite different account of the relation 

i between Athena and the aulos see 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12. | жы 

~ For the general thesis cf. 153 Plato, Laws 6596. On the movements WI Da 
Reson! instrumentalists accompanied their performance set E 145 ^F 

s YD. 6.4, сЁ. Paus, IX.12.5—6. ЕЛІ... ӘЗ, 

2 Omitting kai pros paideian (‘and with respect to education’) ın line 20. The distinc- 
tions required in education are mentioned in the next clause, where it Scan he 
asked whether they should be the same as the ones needed here. Aristotle see a 
asking first whether any barmoniai or rhythms should be rejected ане in 
secondly whether the answer to that question is sufficient to tell us what rs proper 

iy зган or whether further distinctions F 

x mading tina heteron, triton de, with Susemihl. 6 emotion 
It will not do to equate these with representations па penon ае р 

respectively, There is nothing in Aristotle to suggest that an £777 only the 

к талсе, is пога керск of an emotional character. The points has m the 

st type represents the character of a good man, and hence 5 Oy 
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together, something that seems to apply to the | 
to any other." It is clear, then, that there are these three Ton ат 


: и Eg n HAPTER I2 
upon education: moderation, possibility, and propriety, 


C 


The Hibeh Papyrus on music 


41 





Aristotle is arguing that while Dorian is proper E 
lor manhood, we must consider their Е ораи children because ; Ard 
harmoniat should be practised in childhood so. thon: times of life Em 
and Lydian exemplifies another kind of (ийме EE use them w 
childhood itself. Plato rejects all the varieties of | « пе required to f 


| is short fragment is uncertain. The papyrus 
f Lydia | the date of this 5 Pap} 
198c). Heraclides treats both it and the Ph Lydian that he m The 


; | itself belones to the ыш 
hird century B.C., but it has been argued that its co ongs to the middle 


rvei өз пеше het rione dee ntents аге at least ah 
essentially non-Greek (192 Ath. 624c, Sage tie EDS of 1 ie | | | E. older. The case for the early dating is briefly as follows. First, its style s s 
charming, plaintive and convivial, e.g. Telestes ap. Sox AM, en erally оцу Ida e entified as (with qualifications) Isocratean, but belonging to an early phase in the 


suited to lamentation, 187 ps.-Plut, тт 36c. High pitch may be 


ent of that style: this would place it around 390 p.c. ames cs 
passage, which seems to suggest that it developmen 39 (see W. Cronert, ‘Die 


Hibehrede über die Musik’, Hermes 44 (1909)). Secondly, the suggestion (col. z lines 
La) that the en harmonic genus was generally used in tragedy 15 said to place it before 
Aristoxenus, 10 whose time this genus was approaching extinction (El. Harm. 
DL 4225 cf. Plut. Quaest. Conv. vit. 8.1). Thirdly, Anderson has argued (Ethos and 
Education 149-50, 188-9) that col. 2 line 13 refers to the wooden benches for 
spectators in the theatre at Athens, which were replaced with stone in the middle of 
the fourth century. | 
Of these arguments the first must be regarded as not proven, and the third is 
described by Anderson himself as ‘tentative’: it can be no more (see n. 12). The second 
looks more substantial. But Aristoxenus does not say that the enharmonic was 
disused in his time. What he claims is that ‘nowadays’, when people try to play in the 
enharmonic, they get its intervals wrong, and approximate to a form of the 
chromatic. That is, there still remained a practice of playing in what was called ‘the 
enharmonic’, but in fact, by Aristoxenus' strict standards, it was corrupt and inaccur- 
ate. It should also be noted that if the fragment was written before Aristoxenus, and 
isto be understood as referring to the genera, enharmonic, chromatic and diatonic, it 
is the only pre-Aristoxenian source we have that does so (see n. 8). A date in the 
fourth century, even the early fourth century, remains possible, but | do mot think it 
has been established. (See also n. 12.) 
The piece is an extract from a speech: we know nothing of the circumstances ot its 
delivery. It contains a three-pronged attack on music critics of the day. In the first 
place they direct their criticisms to practical music-making, in which they claim no 
special expertise: their remarks are therefore based on mere ignorance. Secondly, the 
theoretical matters in which they affect to be experts are a tissue of fabrications. 
These ‘theories’ turn out to be ones concerned with musical ethos, associating specific | 
types of music with specific effects on the human character, in a way made familiar by | | 
"lato and Aristotle, and ultimately derived from Damon. No particular theory of 
thos seems to be under attack: the author rejects the notion of musical ethos af 
| өсегі. Thirdly, the persons attacked claim to be experts also in ug uri 
| | eh! but their attempts at analysis are наса and unsystematic, besides 
cung an inaccurate grasp of the real data of performance R 
re is the second Kz io polemic that has received most scholarly attention ке 
y Anderson 147 ff, with his notes), understandably in view of ne Be 
Е | x comparable attack on theories of musical éthos dating from anything E 
EM . Жем Б the other aspects should not be ignored. Ansar Еа reed: to- 
, Ле harmonic analyses offered by his contemporaries апо Pe е 
ether with a few rad of Plato PEREST Rep. 531a-b), the papyrus gives some 


1 AB. ï 
ER 


is peculiarly well suited ane 


' Grenfell and Hunt, The Hibeb Papyri Vol. x (London, 1906) по. 13: 
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when they changed to an elaborate style of playing, бет ЖЕ 
the reed was altered too; and nowadays they cur ir in Ski S Or cut | 
Hekatombaion, at the time of the solstice or a little earlier hir m and 
of June]. They say that it becomes usable in three years, INI | 
preliminary playing for only a short time, and thar the Andes Те — 
wide openings, which is essential for performers who playind ns ә. 
style.” These then, they say, are the proper times for cutting the elabora, 
for the zeugos. * Reed used 
[s] The manufacture is done like this. When they have gathered th, 
they place them in the open air for the winter, still in their io. 
spring they clean them down and rub them thoroughly, and then lay "s | 
in the sun. Later, during the summer, they cut them into the section; ds | 
lie between the knots, and again lay them in the sun for some time. On each | 
such section they leave the knot nearest the growing-point:" the lengih of 
the sections is no less than two palms’ breadth. i 
Now the best of the sections for making генге, they say, are those in the 
middle of the total length of the reed. The sections nearer the growing. 
points make very soft zeuge, and those nearer the root very hard ones, [7 
Tongues made from the same section sound in consonance with on 
another, while others do not:!! the one from nearer the root goes on the 





obscure. It has been emended то”... diaktorian’, and translated ‘for the purpose of 
accompaniment’, presumably with a view to the sense of the noun diaktoros | 
‘minister’, ‘servant’. Other emendations have been suggested. || have assumed acon- 
nection with the verb diagein, ‘to carry through’, taking the reference to be to the 
penetrating quality of a sound produced by a stiff, tightly closed reed. 

“Ап elaborate style of playing’, plasis: sce n. 5. дё 
‘Maintain wide openings’: this seems to be the sense of kataspasmata ischem, by 
contrast with ‘closed up well’ above. The verb kataspaein means “to pull down: 
kataspasmata are therefore ‘pullings down', meaning, | take it, the pulling of the 
‘tongues’ away from one another to form an opening. “Іп the elaborate style’, mets 
plasmatos: see n. §. „ | salad | 
That ts, at the upper end, furthest from the root. Some scholars have been misled b 
this statement, | think, into supposing that what is described here is the ere 
‘beating’ reed, like that of the clarinet, since that requires a tube with a cl ich must 
But this cannot be right. Theophrastus continues to use the word zeugos, mius 
refer to something representable as a ‘pair’ (see n. 3). More impor tài у, he € ! and 
(section 7) that several mouthpieces are made from the same internodal s: the thes 
the knot could close only one. Nothing in the passage 15 inconsistent with en 
that the double reed, in two different versions, is the subject RE рап 
throughout, The knot left at the upper end of each section of reed cannot de | 
the finished product since, again, it could have been part of only ane of c 


process © 
pieces made from that section, Perhaps it was left there at this stage of rhe pror? | 
help the reed keep its shape: it would certainly have served to indicate which i 








each section had originally been uppern ost, information needed to stings 3 
‘right-hand’ from a ‘left-hand’ mouthpiece according to the procedu mentioned 


eo степ, Dot, presumably, in the technical sense ‘sound a concord nee 
of the fourth or the fifth, for instance), but either ‘sound well together 7/2 
Sound simultaneously’, cf. e.g. Plato, Rep. 617b, 177 ps-Ar. Probs. 
еа созк to make two reeds of very different texture ‘speak’ ewe" 
ат ргесізеіу the same moment.) For the use of mmphonein in rele 
=< а pair of auloi see 185 ps.-Plut. 114 4-0 














lett, al 
js div 
the plac 
they do 
made. 


ıd that from nearer the growing-point on the right,! 
ME | 4 r н а Г а Е | 
jed, the mouth of each of the two tongues js made a 
ы z 


Theophrastus 


189 


When the section 
t the end towards 
are made in any other Way 

at, then, is the way they are 


. where the reed was cut." If the tongues 
E 7 = 


nor sound properly in consonance. Th 


ге, they form the mouthpieces, respectively, of the left-hand and right-hand 
members of a pair of auloi. The *tongues' must be ones from higher and lower parts of 
a single internodal section, forming a pair that ‘sound in consonance’: they are not 
ones from near the bottom and the top of the whole reed, and hence no conclusions 
can safely be drawn about their relative hardness and softness and the resulting 
character of sound. | 
This might mean "towards the place where the reed was originally cut’, Le. at the 
lower end: more probably the reference is to the cut just mentioned, that is made 
between the two parts of an internodal section. The opening into which the aulete 
blows is made, in each of the two mouthpieces, at the place where ihe atch 
met, and their vibrating ends will thus be as nearly as possible identical in size and 
texture. 
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; Tbe Aristotelian Problems — , 
CHAPTER 14 vd 2 
_ РғоМетз XIX. 
* | | I. Xu. 103 - on ee сс E 
The Ar istotelian Р ro bl ens or: wrakataloge in songs tragic?" Is at because of contrast?! For cont 
үн rionally affecting їп extremities of calamity or grief, while БК 
еті ; i Mtr | TITY 
д i less mourntul effect. j 
Di = 
These sets of ‘problems’ are not by Aristotle. They comprise a collection, f 


on a wide variety of topics, together with suggested answers, Their question, | 
alternative answers, and quite frequent conflicts of doctrine indicare Ward оң, 


work of a number of hands, and the collection was probably put to; they are the 


[66 Problems ХІХ.9 
1 


. 4a. we listen with more enjoyment to a solo song if it is sun h 
1 | Cle | | Ic = LGW ICT. ! fitsi 15 15 IT | MENT т Over Я Why do ді: i - | ^F : Blot с 
considerable period The general trend ofits ideasis in most cases broadly Arison " saniment of an aulos or а Гуга? Yet in both cases they sing the same 
it may have been a sort of manual of research hints, gradually 2; I yccom pan \ ar 


together by students in the Lyceum. accumulated and put ү 
Book хіх contains problems concerning music: together with AOMA 
do with the physics of sound and the physiology of vore peda {Problems ud 
source for aspects of both theorv and practice. Some of the questions it SH 5 
the relevant passages of Book x1, relate directly to harmonic or acoustic theor there 
are reserved for Vol. 2. Of the ones concerned with the more practical pesa ms 
and with musical ethos, some again demand a familiarity with detailed points ati 
theory. Неге l have attempted only brief explanations, and referred the reader to the 
relevant parts of the second volume. | 
Many of the ‘solutions’ offered are confused, weak, or simply silly. They are often of 
value none the less for the small items of information that they dispense in passing, In 
several cases it is the question, rather than the answer, that conveys the most useful | | io x | IE steal fe i 
data (e.g. 167 XIX. 12, "Why does the lower ofthe notes always take the melody?) Their none the less: but if one omits mesë when both should have been p ayed, it is 
obvious intellectual inadequacies, and the fact that they are not arranged in any oot,” Is it because what is low is large," and hence powerful? What is small 16 
coherent order, make difficulties for the reader: for the translator there is the included in what is large: and in division!! there are two netai in hypate. 
additional hazard of a seriously corrupted text, which cannot always be confidently | 
restored. The collection is a jumble of odds and ends, some broken beyond repair, but | 
one that is well worth sifting. | 


ше with unison accompaniment.” For if there is more of the same thing, it 
saghe to be more enjoyable when accompanied by many auletes. Is it because 
ү more obvious when the singer hits his target, if he signs to an aulos ora 
wa? Singing to the accompaniment of many auletes ог many lyrai is not 
enjoyable, because it obscures the song. 





more 


167 Problems xix.12 


Why does the lower of the notes always take the melody?" For if one omits 
ngramesé when one ought to have played it with mesë, the melody is there 


` Parakatalogé is something between melodic singing and speech: ‘recitative. See 187 
Ari А. ps.-Plut, 11412: there its invention is ascribed to Archilochus. 
Ps.-Aristotle, Problems Book хіх (selections) ' Le, contrast with the properly melodic parts of the song. — | - 
* As the sequel shows, this means ‘to a single aulos or lyra rather than meds agai 
several’, But in 184 Probs, xix.43 exactly the same form af words means "to an 







I64 Problems xix. rather than to а lyra’, and that sense is a much more natural interpre M 
ү 4 P Um я Greek. Very probably the question that originally began Probs. xix.9 еді а 
Why do people listen with more pleasure to people singing songs that e — ‚ takenly replaced with фас belonging to Probe NAR | 
happen to know already thanto SO hatthev d not kn w? Is it becauseltis , troschorda: see e.g. 158 Plato, Laws 812 ‚1 7р “ten Oden, “playing under 
mor obvious when the singer hits his target, as it were, if they know the P X the song’, used of non-unison accompaniment at кы Probs: ХІХ y | 
being sung?! Oris it because contemplation is more enjoyable than ape P ; n2 b, "under" indicates subordination, me E ed the emended version of 
The reason for that is that the latter is the acquisition of knowledge, while M оу here is corrupt and obscure: fa ы 55 ‘sions about the details of 

2 icis SMS ice cg res 1z more enio 2 Мопго, But because of the textual confusion, 1 . Paramesé is а tone above 
former is its use and recognition, And again, what is familiar 15 more * | Performing practice can reliably be based on this sentence. 


able than what is not.? mese, Ж gE ularly 
| ' | 1 t. iù = = = aly 7 z alm 
| The Greek word for ‘low’, here as usually, is bary, lit- €: his ants wa Х 
irom Probs. x1) exploiting the theoretical consequences р i 
j ‘Viewed in Vol, 2, 


* Cf 166 Probs, XIX.9. The author apparently assumes that enjoyment consis a: | еді divisioni : string 
i per hat is, when intervals are constructed by proportional divs маг is an octave а 


in part, in perceiving a performance as correct. а-ы he | 
3 à ғ ! am i À Ж — 
; With Bonttz's emendations. Cf, Ar. Nic. Eth. 117a-b, Metaph. vorab: sonra 





same question, with a simi | ` Contrast 9 Particularly Sect, Сап, 19-20, and cl. 175 Probs. XIX. 23 isway рой 
ve. ucstion, with a z ilar : nation, ( Е tote TT а; Рура. {: б. - е Ё eil. rt оа Беж idge at the hallway | o 
Od. 1.35 1—2, with note ad loc explanation, appears at Pr EE Sod: a hypaté string is divided by bn | 
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Why is it that the octave remains hidden and seems to belhas 
phoenikion and in the human voice?" For the notes at the hj 
not in unison,” but are analogous" to one another at i Cr рибе, 
the analogy makes them seem as if they were the same note? АТ lS it bec, 
case of notes, is equality, and equality belongs to a single ij nalog, 
deceived in the same way by syringes." i 


Problems X1X.14 у 
NETT. 
58 38 In E 
ate 
ТЕ е 

bY, IN the 


169 Problems xix.15 


Why were nomo: not composed antistrophically, while other songs. a. 
for choruses, were?!^ Is it because nomoi were pieces for competit 85 


since they were able to perform imitatively and to sustain len 1р eee and 


their song became long and multiform? Like the words, then, d COM, | 
followed the imitation in being continually varied." There Was even greater 


+ The phoenikion is said to be an instrument of Phoenician o 
magadis in having its strings tuned in pairs an octave apart, as the p 


implies: see 196 Ath. 636b, 637b. Herodotus (1v.192) says it had ‘arms’ made of | 


horn, suggesting a structure similar to that of the lyra, According to бети of 

(ар. Ath. 637b) they were originally made from the Delian de и 
phoenix: bur this account, and the associated derivation ot disney ; sbably te 
be laid at the door of a misplaced patriotism. On the magadis see 196 Ath. 534 fl 
especially 636c. ‘In the human voice" probably refers to the сНест of two rom 
singing in octaves (cf. 172 Probs. xix. 18), though possibly to a voice together with an 
instrumental accompaniment in the higher octave, | p M" 


1 "d d 5 л 
With the lower ones: the higher notes are the accompaniment (167). 


ng similar to the | 


NB. People ar, 


Ana logon may mean ‘in a ratio’ or ‘proportion’: the clause might be translated ‘sand | 


to one another in the ratio of an octave’, (For the use of ratios by the writers of the | 


Problems for the purpose of expressing intervals see e.g. 175 and 183 Probs xiii 


and 39.) But the point of the explanation seems to be that notes іп one octave ar / 


analogous in melodic function to the equivalent notes in another octave, and ramo 

theory seems irrelevant here. Cf. 171 Probs, xix.17. For an impoi t discusion d 

melodic function, see Aristox, El. Harm. 47.8—50.14, cf. 40.4 ff, though кана 

oe пе AER of the octave. A discussion of the octave relation with 4 

caring on the present passage is at Ptol. Harm. $8.21—59.12. 

| This is believable enough. The Pan-pipe syringe ғы; modern recorder, pt iani 

relatively "pure" tones, sounds with few overtones or harmonics. If the nes Sod 
instance, is played on such an instrument, the hearer will readily identify it 25 а » 

he may find it very hard to decide whether it is e.g. ‘middle C' or the С poa 

higher. Overtones or harmonics, lacking in such sounds, seem tO belong. | 

„ Perce Г clues if we are to locate the range of pitch to which the sound belt he 

" On nomoi see 187 ps.-Plut., Appendix A. Antistrophic composition be followed 


repetition of rhythmic (and probably melodic) patterns: a strophe wo adds and i 


by an antistrophe whose structure was identical. The form 15 normal in Pindar 


the choruses of tragic drama. A freer rhythmic form, without strophi 

m radio: š ) AW | ыо. ПЦ, 
PAY have characterised the solo nomos from an early period: it was! 
Piece, Шу, into the dithyramb by Melanippides (see Ch, 7), where nom» 
‘Pieces became known as anabolaj, It should be noted that the latter Ра. por 


ban lo pce, е тана, (азау cii nom = 14 be som 
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193 
Wh dithyrambs 
trophes as they did 
et performed in the choruses 


ІТ. roup of peopl ғасы; 
pr iive manner: ' hence they sang songs within a sir E in the 


ompcu : ww асты "1 | igle harmonia?! 
| ritis easicr lor one person to execute many modulations than fe 
0 | iA ныға E on ole НЕИН or 
апу, and casier for a competitive artist than for those who maintain the 
ment 31 "nr Р | vc ТІ ۳ А ) c 
saracter.?! Thar is why they composed simpler melodies for them, Anti 
СПИТ: EM NUNC $2 hn N RE ad - 
trophic composition 18 simple: there is just one rhythm, based on a single 
y the songs of per- 


24 иен < 4 à | : 
anit of measurement, [һе same reason explains wh 
of the chorus are,” For 


imitation іп melody than in words, That is 

^o hey became imitative, no longer had antis 
when C The reason is that in old times free men 
and it was hard for a large E 


formers on the stage are not antistrophic, hut those 
he actor is а competitive artist and an imitator, while the chorus does less 


imitat ing.” 


170 Problems x1x.16 
Why is correspondence more pleasant than concord?” 15 it because the 
existence of concord is then more obvious than when one sings to 


H On developments in the dithyramb early in the fifth century see 29 Pindar, fr. 61. Bur 

the reference here must be to the innovations introduced by Melanippides: see n. 14. 

Cf. 154 Plato, Laws 666d-e, буоһ-с. | 

Enbarmonia mele. The expression could mean ‘songs in the enharmonic genus’, but 

that seems scarcely to the point (unless, pethaps, restriction to the enharmonic is 

taken in a sense contrasting with ‘coloured’ music, as suggested at n. 8 to 162, the 

Hibeh Musical Papyrus). I take ‘enharmonic’ here to be the antithesis of “exhar- 

mone’ at e.g. Pherecr. ар. 187 ps.-Plut. rr4re: 'exharmonic there seems to mean 

‘modulating outside the prevailing barmonia'. This conjecture is supported by the 

next sentence, 

Metabolai, ‘changes’, perhaps indicating variations of mood and feeling, without 

technical implications. Bur metabole is the musicologists’ term of art for modulation 

of rhythm, genus, harmonia, or tonos. In any case, variations in character and effect 

were normally taken to be generated in accordance with changes in structural 

clements of these kinds, e.g. 149 Plato, Rep. 397b-c, 3989 ff. | 

‘Maintain’, phylattousin; perhaps more directly ‘guard’, “watch over’. The contrast 

between the versatile professional who is required to represent the changing, 

emotions and attitudes of a person involved in action, and the chorus, who are 

required to maintain a steadiness of character representing the ‘proper’ attitude to 

events, The subject under discussion is still apparently the dithyramb, or more pa 

crally any musical component of religious ceremonial involving both solo song. 3s 

chorus: the special issues involved in the drama have not yet been raised. Hat а 

chorus must preserve the ethos appropriate to upright citizens. On v3 жере 

versatility of the professional see e.g. 149 Plato, Rep. 397a-b, 398a; (4. 154, Fe | 

Laws 669b-700a: for the contrast e the ы nas چ‎ 149 Кер. | 

м 3992-е, 156, 157 Laws 799a-800b, and many other passages is, the rhythmic 
Lit., ‘there is one rhythm, and it is measured by onc thing's that 15, sag tempo 
cid is repeated from stanza to stanza, and the pulse determining 4 

n (| BORE, sce 149 Plato, Кер, 400c) is constant. | ee ane cit 
Here the writer has a the music of the drama, Those ‘on the stage’ are the 

actors performing solo roles, as distinct fromthe chorus. у, 

p Yn the contrast between the music of actors an sce also 185 dant: 
Correspondence’, to antiphonon. In the Problems the expression ен sp 
refers to the octave, bur it seems пог to mean "octave - Ic mes pec 

p, responding note’, that is, one melodically 


Y 
М 








| equivalent to the 0 
"obs, XiX 14 with n. 14). As the next Prob. argues, this сотезро " 
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accompaniment of a concord?** For one of the notes m 
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ust be in 


that rwo notes played against one voice obscure the other noms unison, y 


I71 


Why do people not sing in correspondence at the fifthz39 
concordant note is not the same in this сопѕопапсе,?! 
For there the low note has an analogous role in the low 
in the high range: it is, as it were, simultaneously t 


Problems ХІХ.17 


as It is in the Octan: 
rane to the high nos, 
Ye same and differen, 


But notes a fifth or a fourth apart do not stand in this relation, «o ther ih, 
sound of the correspondence does not clearly show itself, since " 


Same. 


172 


Why do people sing only the concord of the octave?** For they magadise jr 


33 


It is nor the 


Problems ХІХ.18 


this concord, but no other. Is it because it alone is constituted out of corre. 
ponding notes, and in corresponding notes, whichever of them one sings, the 


29 


3M 
32 
33 


achieved only at the octave, but the form of the question given there showsthatit atlcag 
makes sense to ask why singing in fifths is nor singing ‘antiphonally’. Similarly | 
Probs. хіх.13 asks why the lower note of an octave is antiphonon to the upper. Here, — 
then, the question is why singing to an accompaniment of equivalent or ‘correspond. 
ing’ notes, which will in fact be in octaves, is more pleasant than singing to a 
non-corresponding though concordant accompaniment. See also 157 Plato, Laws 
боза with n. тїт. | 
The expression is confused, It appears that the first occurrence of the word ‘concord 
(to symphonein) in this sentence includes the concord of the octave, while the secon 
(symphoania) excludes it. Perhaps the sense of the first occurrence 18 general and 
metaphorical, ‘agreement’. | 
The assumption is that the voice is accompanied at each step by two notes, 008 | 
unison with it, the other ar an octave or at a fourth or a fifth above. In e | 
(but by implication not the former; сі. Probs. xix.7 12, 13) the doubling of the B 
note obscures the sound of the higher. -— 
On antipbóna, ‘in correspondence’, see n. 27. Here the question 15 € ж 
singing at two pitches (cf. 172 Probs. хіх.18), not the accompaniment ot 3 о 
an instrument. 
Not the same, that is, as the other note of the pair. ағтақа | 
On ‘analogous’ see n. 14: the pitch is different, the melodic function e parallel и 
The thesis seems to be that in movement from e.g. hypate то ратурнае Eto F# 
the fifth above by movement from paramesé to trite (as movement i gres is not 
paralleled by movement from B to C), the movement of the higher in melodi 
‘analogous’ to that of the lower. This can only mean ‘not analogon" vas do 0% 
function’ (see references to Aristox. and Prol. in n. 14). The higher into a func 
clearly display themselves as singing the same melody, since they f: 
tionally distinct section of the harmonia or scale. иһ singing іп 7? 
This question, like the previous one, is principally concerned with hers Сеп 
parts by choruses, rather than with instrumental accompaniment, Ү g Plato, L2 — 
could use relations other than the octave (see e.g. 183 Probs. XX.39, ТВ" shows Ot 
812d—e. 187 ps.-Plut. 1137c-d). However, the reference to the | voice onl 
instruments are also іп the writer's mind: they also accompany the Yom" 
Octave on those occasions when they merely play the same melody 25 PP | 
different pitch. They do пог play in parallel with the voice at the fourth 017.4 
the noun тарай, the name of an instrument strung in such a way harf ® |, 
could be played on it in two octaves simultaneously. For references seen- = 


E 
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-the came??? For the one of them contains in $0 
js a lint when one of them is sung in this co 
& та 


" 


me way the sounds of 


ncord the concord ; 
| | gi oncord is syne 
Pe people sing both, or when one is sung and the other played on di 


ir is as if they both sing one note. Hence that note alone is sung,” since 
correspondence have the sound of a single note, v 


173 Problems XIX.20 
v is it that if after tuning the other strings one shifts mese and then plays 
the instrument, the sound is painful and seems ill-adjusted not only when 

ne plays the note belonging to mese, but also in the rest of the melody, while 
қ one shifts lichanos or any other note, the difference is apparent only when 
one plays that note?” Or is this only to be expected? All good tunes make 
frequent use of mese: all good composers have continual recourse to this 
note, and soon revert fo It when they leave it, but do not revert in the same 
way to any other note, Just as, if certain conjunctive words such as te and 
kai" are removed, what is said is no longer Greek, while the removal of other 
words causes no offence (since some words must be used frequently if any- 
thing is to be said, but others need not), so mesë is, as It were, a conjunction 
between notes, especially in good music, because its sound is involved most 
frequently." 


174 Problems xix.22 


Why is it that many people singing together maintain the rhythm better than 
afew? Is it because they concentrate more on the one man who is their leader, 


Lit., ‘if one sings either of the two, one does the same thing’. Cf. n. 33. 

Cf. Probs. хіх.7, 12, 13: the lower is ‘larger’, and ‘contains’ the higher 

Or ‘is the melody’. | РВУ 
The note mese var certainly in some sense fundamental in Greek aren ace 
exact function is unknown. It has often been compared with our brc sinn 
comparison must be used with great caution. The extant fragments the final note 
show that there was, for instance, no fixed convention UE ца 
of a melody. We should certainly not allow talk of a "tonic to postear se 
without further evidence, that Greek music involved a system 22. делін runing an 
corresponding at all closely to more modern ones. It канса to it (see 181 
instrument a performer would tune mese first, and adjust the that degree of 
Probs. хіх.36), and that a melody was felt somehow to revolve arout | 

$ КЕ scale, Beyond this, few safe inferences can be made. 

, 29th are conjunctions meaning ‘and’. ; | previously stated: 
" This last аа clause plaialy does not explain the alleged pal ee grammatical 
и merely offers some evidence for it. The ODD а "n ux 
conjunctions has drawn withering criticism | inly seems fairly in . 
тезе was anything at all like a өдіс the comparison the уези on ol 
the author need not be trying to tell us everything sai mesé serves to bring the 
note, and his overall thesis is by no means absurd, ifitis an y, like languages 
other notes of the melody together into a coherent тоду depends on our percepdon 
has a structu re, and our grasp on the structure of a melody ; be frequently restated. 
Of the relation of its other notes to mesê: hence mes per | 
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and begin more slowly," so that they easily 


hit upon tl 
з on the 53 > 
error is more common in what is swift,“ is instant p, 


175 Problems xix.23 

Why is nete double bypate?™ Is it, first of all, because when 
plucked at half its length and as a whole, the notes form 
octave? The case is similar in syringes," for the sound through the f lei i 
middle of the syrinx forms the concord of an octave with that th Ole In the 
whole syrinx. Again, in auloi the octave is formed by doubling 420 ч 
and that is how those who bore anuloi form it: the fifth, similarly А mm 
by the ratio 3:2. Again, those who tune syringes mould the wax inb Б 
end of the Рураге reed, but fill the nete reed up as far as half Y 


ES PIC: he Riel hy : ЖҮР; “Мау: and 
similarly they form the fifth by the ratio 3:2 and the fourth by the ratio 4: ] 


the string | 
the concord of a 


That seems to be the nub of the matter. No doubr the anal 
particles in grammar breaks down: they are not ‘focal’ in the same way, but then | 
nothing in grammar is. The writer has resorted to a weak analogy to e press bá | 
meaning, but an adequate meaning is nevertheless there to be detected, бее also i 
Probs. X1x.36, | 
It is nor clear what the author has in mind = perhaps the notion that a large body i 
stirred into motion more slowly than a small one, Choral conductors will be familiar 
with the phenomenon of ‘inertia’ in a large group of singers: mass perception ol the 
beat seems to ‘begin more slowly’ than does the perception of onie oh oom: 
sciously singing as individuals. Whether the writer's conclusion is sound is another 
matter, 

A similar explanation is offered in Probs, xix.4 5$, Where it is added that members ofa 
РЕ group are more likely to ‘compete’ against one another, and so to ignore tht 
cader. | 
The theory of ratios underlying this passage (originated by the Pythagoreans and 
used by both Plaro and Aristotle) is af carefully та out in the Euclidean Sedi | 
Canonis. А good deal of its background, real and imagined, is described in Nicom. | 
242.20 ff. In the present passage, as most commonly (but not in the Sectio, for i own 
special reasons), the larger number is assigned ro the higher note: hence the authoris _ 
thinking in terms of the greater ‘velocities’, or possibly vibration rates (sce 183 Prob. — 
XIX.39) attached to higher notes, rather than the lengths of strings or pipes: indeed, 
а he seems to be trying to ‘explain’ the former by reference to the latter, ad 
% Here the word must refer to the body of an instrument with finger-holes, not кі 
Pan-pipe syrinx, which had none. Nor is it the aidos, since that, like the Рап рро i 
separately discussed below. It is presumably, then, the so-called топок "S 
syrinx, sometimes known as the aglottos aulos (for the "single-receded о % 
Ath. 1842, for the ‘tongueless' aulos Pollux 11.100, 108). It had no vibrating de: 
mouthpiece (glotta), and was a simple pipe with finger-holes, sound лид, 
Рап-ріре) by blowing across the open top end. It is probably the pastoral instru 

| to at e.g. Theocr. Idylls 5,7: cf. Pollux 1.77. аранына 
: Неге it is the Pan-pipe syrinx that is intended. In its usual Greek form, вве 
| this instrument were of equal length, fixed together with wax to form a ry 

shape (hence the epithet *wax-bound', found at с.р. 188 Ath. 1842, Thee were 

: | 5-4, cf. 127 Aesch. Р.У. 574, Theocr. Idylls 8.1819), The different ре, 
e created, as described here, by filling up different proportions of the gears Be 
| ipe with wax. The usual number of pi | 
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Ору with conjunctive 
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nents with five (Pollux viri.72) and nine (Theocr. Pc ig 
۱ rH: ec ү ы а! x, Poe! pem ar Pollux 1v.69 ana | 
n a later i Lo Uv E 
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a ғғ. 4 ihi spes - T 5 
i ıngular psalte ria^' where the tension is equal 
в т а. v 


ain, intr рос иаа the concord 
Ayal ‘a pn ‘duced when the length of one string is double, thar SE is 
gave | € other 
hall. 

76 problems XIX.25 

І 


«o called in the barmoniai, given that the 


meis mese ae Tr 
Why 15 the old days the barmoniai were he 


TE 15 no mean of eight? Iy 
ү because ІП 


ptachords, and seven has a 


Fh 
mean: 


177 Problems XIX.27 
why is it that what is heard, alone among ре rceptibles, has moral character? 
ror even if there is а melody without words, it has moral character none the 
к! bur пей her colour nor smell пог flavour have it. Is it because it alone has 
movement, though not the movement that the sound stirs up in us, since that 
Lind of movement exists in the other percepubles too (thus colour moves the 
vision)? But we perceive the тешеп that follows upon a sound of this 
lind. This movement has likeness” both in rhythms and in the ordering of 
high and low notes, though not in their mixture: a concord has no moral 
character. This character does not exist in any other perceptibles, But the 

* Commonly called simply trigonoi, "triangles', as at 149 Plato, Rep. 199c. This was a 
variety of harp, plucked with the fingers, not played with a plectrum (this is the 
general implicanion of the word psalterion). Its other major difference trom instru- 
ments of the lyra family is indicated here: on the latter the lengths of the strings were 
equal, and pitch-differences depended on their thickness and tension, while on harp 
like instruments generally the shape of the framework admitted gradations of string 
length. 
For the sense in which the author's remarks might count as an answer to the original 
question, cf. eg. Probs. x1.6, 13, 62. | ; 
The word mesë means "middle [string]'. On the ancient heptachords see 180 Probs, 
XIX, 32. 
Cf. 161 Ar. Pol, 1340a-h. | 
Contrast 154 Plato, Laws 6696, though it is to be noted that Plato stops short of 
denying this claim outright. | з E ol 
hat is, (ex nd does not differ from other perceptibles in that it moves the organ с 
sense: all perception takes place through such movements in us. | 
The sentence is awkward: The general meaning might be that whereas other percer, d 
tilles do not need to move in order to he perceived, the cause of sound is an at it 
movement, and sound itself is a movement of the air, which we perce Sect. Cam. 
reaches our саг, Cf, e.g. Archytas ap. Porph. Comm, $6.1 1 ff = DK 47.0%, But the 
149.5 ff (Jan), Ar. ap. Porph. Comm. 67.24 fl ж De Aud. 8ooa, De pias ацэ vd 
"quel suggests an alternative which is probably to be prefen ment" oí die токе or 
that involved in the production of a single note, but the movement ent" is often 
inst EVER p ^ 4 “movement is 

rumental sound from note to note mm а melody, This ар: di if. 

| tikes in theoretical writings: see particularly Aristox. БІ. Harm: 555 
(е likeness to moral character. : е ng ‘sounding 
Concord’ (зутрһота) may here have its ctymologically basic mant a 
ш » telerring to the coincidence of any TWO notet, PL шу The 
dd by movement from note to note, not by notes played yhonic 
oe may have arisen in the context of a againit nem 
obs, PAniment (cf. 158 Plato, Laws 812c-d): different notes played * 

ure the ethos without adding to it. 
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movements themselves аге related to action, and action. a. 
sé | NS аге indi. | 
character. | E EM ipit: Ч 


алу 
Е. 


178 Problems xix.28 


CIV 
ақ 








179 Problems XIX.31 





Why were Phrynichus and his school song-writers first and бөгетті 


=k ›гето$? ү, 
because in those days there were many times more songs than spo pr 
tragedies?5? Жеп ипе д 


180 Problems x1x.32 


Why is the dia pasor so called, instead of being called di" об to correspond 
with the number, like the dia tettaron and the dia pente?*! Is it because indi 
times there were seven strings? Then Terpander took away tritë and added 
nete," and that is why it was called dia pasōn and not di’ okto, since ther 
were seven strings. 








the gist of this argument is repeated in Probs. xix.29. 
^. Greek nomoi. СІ. 157 Plato, Laws 799e fi. 
The text of the last sentence is in doubt. Possibly the first occurrence of ‘first’ mess 
зон important’. On musical nomoi and the origin of the term's musical use see C 
15, Appendix А. , 
" On Phrynichus’ reputation as а composer of charming and elegant songs * 
vx Anstoph. Birds 749-51, 140 Frogs 1299—1 300. н 5-4 
“Spoken lines’, metra. The earliest plays of Aeschylus are still primarily э 
dramas, song and dance taking precedence over spoken dialogue. = 
Dia pasón, ‘through all [the strings)” is the normal term for ‘octave’. Di'októ me 
‘through eight’, dia tettarón ‘through four’ (the interval of a fourth), and 82 Р 
rot five (the interval of a fifth). oo 
п 1erpander s contributions to music in general see 187 ps.-Plut. 113265 p 
larly relevant to the present context are 1140f and 1141c. The tradition that in * 
old days stringed instruments always had seven strings is well attested езе = 
especially 21 the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 51, and ct. 176 Probs. XIX25- 0°" ii 
here, as at 187 ps.-Plut. 1140f and probably Probs. xix.7 (where, however, ET 










net Span ап octave: Terpander ‘took away trite” (i.e. frit sy" 
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1 problems XIX.36 
P ig that if mes is shifted, the sound of the other Strings is also spoils 
T hy s is left still a nd one of the others js moved, only the so spoiled, 
Eid was moved T spoiled?** Is it because tor all the other Бут х 
thi ' standing in a certain relation to mesé, and the position 2 EEN 
r ady determined by it? Thus when the cause of their attunement, and that 
" h holds them together,** is removed, цё? no longer seems to be the $a 
es one string is out of tune while mese stays still, it is to be сұс ed 
“a only what corresponds to that string fails, since in the other î the 
wtunement persists. | 


mese 


one 


att ned 


182 Problems x1x.38 


why does everyone enjoy rhythm and melody and the whole class of con- 


cords? Is it because we naturally enjoy all natural movements? An indi- 
cation of this is that children enjoy these things from the moment they are 
born. We enjoy different styles** of melody because of their moral charac- 
ter, but rhythm because it is characterised by a recognisable and orderly 
number, and moves us in an orderly way.** Orderly movement is in its nature 
more closely akin to us than disorderly, and so is more natural. An indication 
of this is that if we exert ourselves and eat and drink in an orderly way we 


For the possible association of the earlier conjunct system with the ‘Aeolian’ bar- 
monia see 187 ps.-Plut. n. 177. Compare the account of Py * invention’ of an 
octave structure by the addition of an eighth string, Nicom. 244.14 ff, and for a 
different allegedly ancient heptachord structure spanning an octave, 252.19 ff. 
For the sense of the question, and some suggestions relating to its solution, see 173 
2 ر‎ а ; T nly Gre 
o synechon. The expression may indicate only a generalised са nonon coherence. 
Alternatively it may be related to the technical concept of ‘continuity’, to syneches, 
which consists in the relations between notes forming a legitimate scalar series. Sce 
Anstox, El, Harm. 27.15—29.1, 52.33-53.32, $8.14—60.16, and many of the 
theorems in his Bk 3. In that case the author will be saying that being a legitimate 
scalar series consists in being a set of notes that stand in acomect ane compite ene 
of relations to mesê, rather than e.g. being a set of notes each standing in the correct 
cate to its predecessor. 
£., the position of each note. UNES 4, 
^ The explanation offered falls into two parts, one dealing with буби and mess 
the other with concord. Both emphasise the element of ord xiv ix 
phenomena. 
E Ct. c.g. 153 and 154 Plato, Laws 6534-с, 6646-5652. 
Styles’, tropoi, Some authors use the term, on Occasion, 
monia, in the sense 'scale-structure' (ЧЕ Ans: Ou 
meaning is usually broader. A ‘style’ of melody may be determi a the 
common view, articulated by Plato, that people enjoy و‎ «d- 
character that they themselves possess. See e.g. 153 and 157 Ls." ч 
e Sozc-d, cf. Arist. Quint. 80. 10-22. go ma oí ‘number’, pecifically the 
ythms were classified by the ancient theorists in terms О! | foot, осо er rhythmic 
numerica] ratio holding between the two parts of the metrical foot іы |n 
unit. Thus for instance the dactyl ( -| ~ -)isinvequal rano, titr E 
duple’ ratio, 1: 2. See Arist, Quint. 33-29 ff, cf. 183 Probs. X39. | 
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preserve and improve our nature and our strength, w 
a disordered way we destroy and disrupt it: for diseases are mo 
unnatural ordering of the body. But we enjoy concord h 
opposites that stand in à ratio to cach other,” 
which, as we have shown, is naturally pleasant. 
pleasanter than what is unmixed, especially if 
capable of being perceived, has the pow 

balance. 


153 


Why is correspondence * pleasanter than unison? Is it because соге 

ence is concordance at the octave? Correspondence arises when young ei 
ren combine with men, whose pitches differ as do nëtë and hypate. Now 
every concord is pleasanter than a simple sound (we have explained 
already), and the octave is the pleasantest of the concords, while the 


Greek musical writings 


hereas by pre 





Td because it js 4 оа 
Капо 15 à form of n 
Anything that is legi s 
the ratio, being 34 
er of the two meşin e 
extremes in СА 


Problems ХІХ.39 


why | 
sound - 


of a unison is simple. People magadise “іп the concord of the octave, because 
just as in metres the feet exhibit the ratio of equal to equal or two to one or 
some other, so the notes in а concord have a ratio of movement to one 
another, * In the case of the other concords the endings of one note or the 
other are incomplete, finishing at the half-way point,” For this reason they – 
are not equal in power; and since they are unequal, a difference is present to 
our perception, just as there is in choruses when sonte people sing louder 


Cf. Ar. De Sensu 448a. Greek theorists typically emphasise the ‘blending! of the two 
notes in à concord, to form a whole in which neither is heard independently. 

СІ. Ar. De An. 42да, 426a-b, De Sensu 4472. | Я 
Reading antiphonon (see 170 Probs. xix.16, n. 27) for the MSS symphonon, co 
cord’: the reply to the question is wholly concerned with the relation of the octave. 
In 182 Probs. x1x.38. Concord adds a form of order to mere pitched sound. T 
Sce 172 Probs. хїх.18 with n. 35. The first part of the present passage relers nd 
choral singing: instrumental accompaniment is discussed separately in the 5 
half. 

See n. 69. The ratios of the unison and the concords are the same as those of the 
principal genera of rhythm, ET гем" 
On the theory of pitch ratios generally see n. 44. The sequel to this sentence p [as 
poses the theory that pitch varies not with the velocity of a sound 9 with the 
Archytas, Plato, Aristotle and most of the Periparetics believed), yn gir, Thé 
rapidity of the impacts made on the air by a vibrating string or column o. 
more sophisticated view is adopted also in the Introduction to the puo ; 19-28 d 
hinted at in Probs, xix.42 and by Theophrastus ap. Porph. Comm: Chet Lm 
Aristotle ap. Comm. 75.14—27 (= De aud, 8o3b-8042), Heraclides ар. of a filth, for 
"The other concords', i.e, those other than the octave. In the concord hé 
instance, the ratio berween the notes is 3:2. This means, 






according to the тесі 
theory, that the higher-pitched string strikes the air three times while the ^, 









pitched string strikes it twice. Since the third pulse of the higher strin y will oc” 





(The express | lower, the latter will e e part 
, ie expression ‘at the half-way point’ seems to be intended quite Y y prout 
through its duration’, or else to be offered just as an example.) The ja debe 
Pitch, until а certain number of puls ае | 





he Aristotelian Problems 101 


« at the end. "H Now it happens that bypate 


has th | | 
othe! pee are EE "> ae Same endin 
igi periodic movements an d notes: for the second blow on the т; 
j the c hvpate. ^ Since they finish at the е - 
U as by mete 15 hypate. y finish at the same time, though their 


madi rO the same, the function they perform is one and common 

sh both #0 as in the case of people who play an accompaniment und z 
them Je hough elsewhere these people do not play the same notes mis 
ХОВ | çı till, if they finish on the same note, the pleasure they give with 
meloi И. is greater than the pain they give with the differences before 
the S di because the common note, that arising from the octave comes 
" ре jle singly after differences." Magadising arises from. opposed 
D dh nd that is why they magadise in the octave," | 


sour 
154 Problems X1X.43 
Why is it that we listen with more enjoyment to a solo song if someone is 


singing to the aulos than if he is singing о the lyra?" Is it because 
anvthing mixed with what is more pleasant thereby becomes still more 
kasant? The alos is pleasanter than the lyra, so that a song mixed with 
ihe aulos would be pleasanter than mixed with the lyra, since what has 
heen mixed is pleasanter than what is unmixed, so long as one grasps a 
perception of both elements simultaneously." Wine is pleasanter than 


‘Difference’, diaphora: the sense is simply that one seems stronger to our hearing, The 
reference of the last clause is probably to choral *magadising', singing in two parts at 
the interval of an octave. What creates the 'difference is in this case mere kondas: 
since the peculiarity relating to the ‘completions’ of notes in a concord does not apply 
in the case of the octave (see the next sentence). і 28 ee, 
Hypaté has the same ‘ending’ as nëtë, since néte is an octave (гапо 221) abore hypar, 
so that bypaté-pulses coincide with every alternate pete pulse, Thos solde sound of 
the sound of Irypate is complete at the same moment as асыра ваи | vote poss 
nëtë, and conversely, (It is assumed that nete 18 not complete until the string 
struck the air twice: see n. 77.) | 
On the common function of notes an octave apart see 168, 170—2, Ee 
17,18. . "m in 
Hypo tën баён: see note 8 above. The expression cannot Lary ce 
octaves with the rune, since the ‘different notes’ of the hypo ale тА consonance. 
are contrasted below with the ‘common note’ effect at the us dí. 188 Plato, Laws 
The accompaniment in question 1s therefore "heterophone : ©. 15 
B1zc-d, р ‘rh the voice]. 
я They are not prosaulountes, lit. ‘playing the aulas n unison [with the voice] 
- Reading toi ek diaphoran to Кооп, to ek tou dia разон “an: its treammenit of notes ап 
The last sentence seems to belong to à different «риш cedes it (cl. Аг. De Sensu 
octave apart as ‘opposed’ is foreign to the tenor of what p re pleasanter than simple 
is The underlying sense is that ‘blends’ or ‘mixtures are 
е 5001015: cf, 182 Probs. хїх.38. 21 
м Cl the question that begins 166 Probs. xix.9, with "rhe first argues chat the mingling 
Parts of two explanations seem to be conflated here. ће" pleasanter rest | 
of a vocal line with a pleasanter accompaniment giver іп the sequel, claims that 
the aulos is pleasanter than the lyra. The second, expa nter result than clements that 
two elements that blend more completely give 3 pleasa than Гута. and voice. The- 
blend inadequately; and aulos and voice blend better " 
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note is soft and still, while the high note is stimulating, it foll... 
two notes have the same melody, the lower note will be Быр е 
melody, since we have agreed that melody in itself is soft. 100 іп 


ио The argument is weak and confused: it contains hints of the 
reasoning. Melody ts ‘naturally soft": melody ‘naturally’ takes the 
of any pair of notes played simultaneously, the lower is to be cone 
melody: hence it must be erii softer. Possibly the i 
was originally an answer to the quite different Probs, x a Ive 
takes the melody because (a) lower notes are naturally: fo asi the lowes : 
abstracted from rhythm, is ‘naturally soft and ай, The О 


rhythm stimulating and active, 15 reflected іп the identification of hen | 
755-16 neither ыу 


female, rhythm with male, reported at Arist. Quint, 40.20—5, 
the discussion carries the interesting implication that non 


кы 


озы, 


4 


deas were taken nat | 


“Unison і | 
above the melodic line is thought of as primarily а rhythmic ee | 


discords and resolutions introduced by the higher notes (see | 


187 ps.-Plut. 1137b—c), as well as the decoration of slow-moving a PON | 


instrumental note-clusters (158 Plato, Laws 812c—d), are there to y with 
phasise rhythmical tensions and relaxations, not to provide additional mel, 
est. This attitude may help to explain the theorists’ exhaustive division ai 
form and structure into the rhythmic and the melodic, and their 


ғ 


Create and em 


, and their failure to py | 
separate consideration to simultancous ‘harmony’, or to interrelations between P 
ultanecus melodies. 





` жш 


cHAPTER j ; 
the Pluta rchian treatise On Music 


; agree that this work is not by Plutarch, though there is по 


га date very far from his (first to second centuries ap It “ast ees ple 
"=з PESE |, 1 mole 


Th scholar 
о ng | a ap іш 
"rehar had become a common and largely a fossilised genre, that is, a report of ‘table 
- D afi g witty Ог learned men, assembled to eat, drink, and entertain themselves 
The author makes little attempt to breathe ti fe A this fiction: the form I5 the merest 
nvention, a pale ghost of the symposia depicted by Plato and Xenophon, and serves 
«nl to provide a vehicle for the exposition of material better suited to а straight- 
forward essay. > A uut un "Mog 

The importance of the treatise lies in its lack of originality. It sets out to discuss the 
history of Greek music and certain co eme of musical theory, and does «o to a great 
extent through quotations and paraphrases of much earlier sources, notably Glaucus 
of Rhegium, Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus and Heraclides. Thus the bulk of m 
material comes from writers of the fourth century B.C., and some from the fifth: and 
hough the compiler is often clumsy in his ways of putting the sources together, he 
gems on the whole to have reported them faithfully. Most of the works which he 
drew upon are now lost, and his compilation 1s packed with information that would 
otherwise have been lost with them. 

in dealing with so rich and complex a work any commentator must balance pre- 
гзпошіу on the shoulders of his predecessors. Lasserre's edition contains, in addi- 
ion to rather speculative essays оп a number of topics to do with Greek music, а 
useful analysis of the structure of the work, and an account of the interrelanons of its 
sources. On these matters | have nothing to add. My own commentary is heavily 
indebted to his, and still more to the older edition of Weil and Reinach, whose 
exhaustive study is an invaluable aid on points of detail. | have not usually followed 
them, however, in their cavalier emendations and reorganisations of the text. 


187 De Musica 


1. [1315] The wife of Phocion the Good used to say that his exploits as a 
general were her adornment." For myself, I consider my teacher's enthusiasm 
‘or rational enquiry to be an adornment not for myself alone, but for every- 
one in his circle, We know, after all, that а general's most glorious successes 
only produce safety from immediate dangers for a few soldiers or a single 
“Iy Gr at best a single nation, [c] and do nothing to improve the character of 
a soldiers or the citizens, or those who belong to the ate E 

nd that education, which is the essence of happiness and the cause ‹ = re 
“unsel, is of value not only to a household or a city ога nation, but to the 


Whole race of mankind. Thus the degree to which the benefit derived from 





шоп is greater than that derived from апу military pr ments 
i the degree of serious attention that the discussion of Com 
eS, 


— There is a Life of Phocion by Plutarch. For his wife's remark see 7390. 
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2. On the second day of the Saturnalia? the excellent | 
invited to his feast men who were experts in music: th we Опе с 
Alexandria, and Lysias, one of those who enjoyed a p, Oter 
crates. When the usual ceremonies were completed 
drinking-party like this, my friends, is not the tines 
basis of the human voice,” since that is an en 
sober period of leisure. However, since the be 
sound’ as “air which has been struck, and w 





à a 


Пе tO nvestipars , С 
quiry which een Саш 
st authorities on yrs 


and st ce, as it happens, we were yesterday enquiring into the art of ye?’ 
conceived as that art which enables us to reproduce vocal en; PR, 
and to preserve them for our recollection, let us 12 98 In letter. 


consider which 
one, in second pla 


sciences concerned with vocal sound comes after this 

‘In my opinion it is music; for it is a pious act, 
importance for mankind, to sing hymns to the gods who have given ar: 
late voice to mankind alone. This is indicated by Homer, when he SR 
“All day long the Achaeans sought to appease the god with Song: 2s ld 
beautiful paean, chanting to far-shooting Apollo: and he heard andr Enga 
in his mind.”* So come now, you devotees of music, and E 
companions who it was that first employed music, what advances ا‎ 
has discovered, and who has achieved fame, among those who have under. 
taken the science of music: and tell us also how many purposes, and wha 
Ends of purpose, the practice of music serves." That was what Our teacher 
said. 


3. [f] “Тһе question you raise, noble Onesicrates;' replied Lysias, ‘is one 
which many have sought to answer. Most of the Platonists and the best of the 


In Greek, Kronia, the festival of Kronos, celebrated from ancient times at vanos 
times of year in different cities, By this period it seems to have been absorbed into the 
Saturnalia, the major Roman winter festival, beginning on 17 December, to which 
the Greek word then came to refer. | 


As studied in such works as Ar. De An., De Sensu, ps.-Ar. Probs. xi, and many обе 
Peripatetic writings. 


* Phone, lit. ‘voice’, and often reserved for the human voice (see e.g. Ar. De An. gb 


but here sound of any sort: cf. Aristox. El. Harm. 14.3-4. » 
* This (Stoic) definition is found in such аа x Mar. Vict. VL4.13 se 
Donatus 367.5 (Keil): cf. Diog. Laert. vir. 5, Diog. Bab. fr. 17 (von Arnim) Hr 
traced back to the investigations of Archytas and Plato in the fourth centum 77. 
Comm. $6.11 ff, Plato, Tim. 67b), through the researches of the Peripatctics e£ ^^ 
De An. 420b, De Ана. ap. Porph. Comm. 67.24 ff, ps.-Ar. Probs. XI, 14: 
XIX-353, 37, cf. Heraclides ap. Porph. Comm. 30.2 ff), and into both the РУН 
Ir Micon 242.20 ff) and Aristoxenian (e.g. Arist. Quint. 5.20 В) tr: | 
e p, nic Science: a version is adopted by Prolemy (Harm. 3.2). _ god: iti 
2 i 1-472—4. This paean is not, of course, merely a hymn in celebrat on of a 
Eres Mem 
y. Avision of the subject suggested here corresponds roughly to the con j 
dissertations that follow. The REP arate ot iccussed at 1131-1194 2 
nov | арта. The earliest musicians are discussed gc- 1 mé 
ев of music, particularly in education, ar 1140b—f and 1142c- 11464: but! 
have a bearing on one another, and inevitably overlap. za 


hich is perceptible to hes ite 


Of the 
and one of the lig. | 


38c and 1140í—1142c, SR кы г ба the ries 
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recs felt it important ro write both about ancient 

Ji degeneration in their own times;” and all the most 
must -iences of grammar and harmonics have also give 
ye Consequently there are many discordam Vis 
on the subject. 

Heraclides! in his Collection of Musicians"! says that the original 
inventor of singing to the А d ot poetry to be sung to the kithara was 
\mphion, son of Zeus E : і саа ; [11323] it was his father, obviously 
who raught him. The evic өрі ог this is n the Inscription preserved ir 
cron," which Heraclides relies on for his list of the priestesses at Argos. 
„nd of the poets and ашай e | 

‘About the same time, Heraclides says, Linus of Euboea was composing 
dirges, Anthes of Anthedon in Boeotia was composing hymns, and Pieros of 
Pieria his poems about the Muses, while Philammon of Delphi recounted in 
songs the wanderings of Leto and the birth of Artemis and Apollo, and was 
the first to establish choruses at the temple of Delphi." Thamyris, a Thracian 
by birth, sang more melodiously [b] and with a more beautiful voice than 
anyone else in those days, which led him to compete, so the poets say, in a 
contest against the Muses. He is also said to have composed a piece on the 
war of the Titans against the gods. There was also in those ancient times the 
musician Demodocus of Corcyra, who composed pieces on the sack of Troy 


РА music and about 
cultivated CXperrs 
n it à great deal oí 


ws among those who 


3tten ron 
have written 


Among the ‘Platonists’ the author no doubt has in mind Plato himself and Herac- 
lides, and perhaps later Platonising *Pythagoreans’ of the kind exemplified by 
Nicomachus. The ‘best’ of the Peripatetics will include Aristotle, Theophrastus and 
Aristoxenus, together with a number of later authors. Aristoxenus and Heraclides 
are certainly major sources for this work. 

Harmonikoi. The term might refer to any specialist writers on musical theory, but 
probably indicates specifically those recognised by Aristoxenus as his predecessors, 
and named in this way by him. Their testimony will have come to our author partly 
through Aristox. himself (perhaps in the work mentioned at El. Harm. 1.25 ff, 
6.15 ff), partly through Heraclides who may have relied in turn on the account given 
by Glaucus of Rhegium (see 1132€]. | 
Heraclides was a pupil of Plato and later of Aristotle. He wrote on many subjects: 
Athenaeus (192 624c) mentions and quotes from a work Ол Music. 

Or perhaps ‘of facts about music’. | | Үү ШУТ. 
Ct. Plin. Nat. Hist. vi1.204. Amphion is wholly legendary: tracing music (and other 
arts) to a divine source is commonplace in Greek thought (cf. e.g. 11 5f, out of ma ІН 
hundreds of examples), but perhaps especially characteristic of the religiously 
minded Heraclides. ) 

Jacoby 111.85 50, р. 536. The inscription seems to have been a peg ip eer: 
and musicians, dated by reference to the tenure of priestesses at Argos: masts E 
been set up in one of the Sicyonian temples. Similar lists oe ae е 

4 Athletics at the games: this опе may have listed victors in the musical eo of 'a musician 
On Linus see 7 Jl. хуш.$то and note. Nothing ts recorded els f mus father of the 
called Anthes. *Pieros' is a name invented by some late authors € ol their sacred 
Muses, whose common title Pierides means ‘from dein me of Pieros". We have 
mountain Helicon, but which could be taken to mean ` i kitharádos, beyond 
ittle information abour Philammon, treated as an archetypal acoby). All these 
what is mentioned here: sce also 11334, cf. Pherecydes, нас s п of the gods, 
People are entirely mythical, and are grouped together as | 
onging to the very earliest times. 
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and the marriage of Aphrodite and Hephaistos; while Pha 
i omposed one on the return of Agamemnon and his ph 'hemiuy ùf ШТ? 
‘The dichon in the poems of the people | have monet Hon Tey и 
rhythmically undisciplined or lacking in metre, bui éd EN Т | 
chorus and the ancient composers of song, who con mbled tof. 
and set them to тиме, Heraclides says also thai Terpand i 
kitharodic nomon set his own hexameter verses and those of i COMP oj 
appropriate to сақ hn WOS, and SANE them in competition Omer tû 
that Terpander was the first to pive names to the kitharodic 
like Terpander, the first to construct aulodic nomo and proce Ona 
composer ol elegiacs anel hexameters," l'olymnestus of Pac Wilt à 
lived later than Clonas, employed the same poetic forms, Роп, Who 


nomo s (1 


On Thamyris see g Hl 11.594=600, The basis for the remarks abour Î 


the songs given to him at то Old, vin v3 li, 166 ff, 499 ff) Phemius! 
mentioned at g Od, 1424-7, This group ol musicians is conceived 
generation’, immediate precursors of Homer, Though the тү ¢ 
historically real, the individuals are of course as mythical 
group, 

Lelymene, ‘released’, 'Iree', The comparison intended is with 
modem in the time of the original source, Le, Timotheus an 
principal feature of their ‘free’ diction was its lack ol а constant metre, a metrical una 


M û "сам 


* and he tells u, | 


Y 
E! 
, 
и 1 
D 





posed hexametey Moi | 


Demodooy i | 
SONG is the ы, 
as the member of the | 


d his кисем, Tr 


(whether a foot, a line or à strophe) regularly repeated, Cf. Hephaestion, Porm 1 | 


and see Ch. 7 above, 

As noted in Ch; 4, while the basis of the early elegiac tradition was certainly the «py 
epic hexameters, of Homer and others, the metrical exemplars for the lyric 
(төрөй, here *‹ omposers of song) were probably found in folk von, and wet 


not of the dactylic hexameter type, Their metres, nevertheless, were regular rather 


than ‘free’, 


musical history, but he docs belong genuinely to history, however misty, rather than | 
mere legend, We cannot be sure how many of the innovations credited to him ar | 


really his, He was born in Lesbos (e.g. Ath, loc. cit, 130 Timotheus, Persae 317 4) 


but spent most of his life in Sparta, where he was afterwards treated as the greateol | 
all musicians (e.g, Suda under the heading meta Lesbian don, сі. 134b and nam 


below), The reference to his hexameters and those af Homer seems to mean that 
was the first to set such works to genuine melodies, by contrast with the chants of the 
Homeric minstrels and the recitations of the rhapsadas, (Cf, Proclus, Chrest. 454 » 
it seems clear thar not all Terpander's poetry was in hexameters, if we may jud 


from the names given to his kitharodic тота! (13 ұза) and from the ascription 0 und 


of new metrical forms at тї qol. Among the other musical achievements linked wt 


Verpander (seventh century: sec 196 Ath, бае) isa figure of heroic stature in early 


his name are the invention ol the barbitos (Pindar ap, Ath, loc, cit.) and alteration 


the form of the scale (180 ps,-Ar, Probs, xix. уз, сі. 7,284447 Pollut: 1140, OF 


the basis of a (possibly genuine) quotation from his work given at Strabo XII.44 2” | 


Cleonides хоз, 


1112, he is said by many ancient writers to have ine 


number of strings on the kithara (rom four to the seven that became canonical odi | 


his importance is to do with the esrahlis the | | as the kith 
oit е Appendix аа the establishment of the genre known m 
The sentence is a little confused, It is probably intended to mean that Clona 
aulodia as did Terpander to kitharadia, not that T | | 
composed elegiacs, which seem never to have been a kitharodic form. P н 
amer vonal songy su to the aulos (Proclus, Chrest. vo): there is nothing fy 
kitharodic proofmin edited | Clonas 
нт credited to Terpander at 1132d. Of Clonas n 
m о ягад yond what is said athe ata bry "ip 
t information on Polymnestus is scanty, He was mentioned by | 
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Bm D. X, 
| he 
> а. 
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LÀ 
i 
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қақ” 


ander as wel * jy orc 


vat they are here simply aulodic 'preludes', com? sultant 
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Є Music 159 
| ‘The HOMO used by these people," nob 


le Onesicra 
Mies 
j | which are aulodie: Apotbetos, Elegoi Icrates, 


pass i Котағс 
|| pw Hs 1 ра " Г u ғ | ( 
ju Vrimeles. | site І thi CH 5 d alled Робутпазйа 


i belonging to kitharödia were establishe 


Were the 
төз, Schoimign 
a т 4 1 
Were also invented 22 


ЛШЫ 
d rather earlier, in the 


| he Hi ns 


ӘЙ rerpander, and it was Terpander who hrs Ve names to the |, Т 

T к ' Кале а; | „б ithiar- 

іс Momo, calling them һосопап and Aeolian, Trochaiog and () n 

ін mrs ras ds Р ен mM * ! X1 

керән al id Terpandreios, and finally Terraoidiog, lerpander ж. 
Е "ККАН аі 


composed kitharodic preludes it hexameters, ^ («| 
evidence. Ol the fact that the ancient kitharodic "Ото! Were composed in 
hexameters; he sang his carhest ONTO) ап hexameters, while mixing [hi 
hem the (єп of the dithyramb, thus ensuring that he would not ку 
sbyious and immediate breach of the rules of ancient music,” | 
t ferpander «сепія [0 have been ІШ Outstanding Practitioner of the art af 
anging to the kithara: it is recorded/* that he won the Pythian contest four 
umes Hn suci стап, 1 һе period a which he lived belongs to remotest anit 
quity: thus Glaucus of Italy,^ in a book about the ancient poets and тим. 
cans, indicates that he was earlier than Archilochus, since he have thas 
[erpander followed immediately [t] after the first composers of songs sung to 


the aulos,” 


limotheus provides 


be in 


co Alexander," in his Collection of Information about Phrygia, said that 
Olympus was the first to introduce instrumental music" to the Greeks, 


(reya below): for further reports see 1134d, 11346, 141b, Paus. f. 14.4. In the 
come poets "l'alymnestian songs’ are indecent and lascivious (Aristoph, Knights 
1287, cl. Станли», fr. роў Kock), but it is not clear whether the implication attaches 
tothe present Polymnestus or to a later poet of the same namie, See also the next note, 
These people’ might be Terpander and Clonas, despite the fact that the first list given 
i ul aulodic nomoi, not applicable to Terpander, The author goes on to mention 
lerpander's nomoi immediately afterwards, and the remark that the ‘so-called Poly- 
mnastia! came later has been thought to rule out the possibility that ‘these people’ are 
Conas and Polymnestus, But the author might mean: these are the nomoi of Clonas 
and lolymnestus, and the "so-called Polymnmastia! (e. the indecent songs mentioned 
д n. 10 above) are really a later invention, nothing to do with this Polymnestus. See 
и о TIS, 
4 Un the nomoi listed here see Appendix А: оп Polymmastia see the previous note. 
~ For the significance of ада ы ау and an assessment of their authenticity se 
Appendix A, 
‘Preludes’, prooimia: sec introduction to the Homeric Hymns, 
On Timotheus and the dithyramb see Ch, 7, His kitharodic nomos called Persar 
provides examples of hexameters side by side with other forms of rhythm, though 
that is а stage more advanced than what the present author describes. tis noel n 
W. and R, justly remark, that the source had to argue for his o Д pice bee 
ee evidence of Timotheus: clearly no instances of Terpander's momoi su 
! Dis day, | bove 
An Wegraptar: the verb suggests an inscription of the type mentioned at елемес 
е tis pr e the same тие one referred to in similar terms at 11144, - a 
, mnprised a list of Pythian victors. өгізі portion of 
4 Ме. “ en later ith century, the primary source for substantial роп є 

Г escent work, i | 

‚ Aulodian: possibly we should emend ro aulénken, "music for sola aulas’: see п, 19: 


| Alexander Ро Кыл Шен poe | M 
A Myhistor, a historian of the first century В.С. A C " 
Kroumata, plural of krouma , lit, ‘strokes’, ‘blows’. Its original musical application 
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though the Idaean Dactyls did so too,” and that H 
ise ados. followed by his son Marsyas and then by Of Ro, 
of Orpheus; whereas Orpheus appears not to have c ей, Ұй 
жай sud Orpheus? work is not like theirs in any rest ee vi 
oaa Tera жашыр w dc Arad cr 1 
der, was а Tegean according to the Arcadians, a Theban тыл С^. 


to the sring of 2 rag with 2 plectrum. and hence desi 
emg ameen Ж. and R, mimg пш this sense, 
ar rn raga С 0 | a 
the word в used of the sonnds of am = 





scucacr we should probably “еске weed niti ИКЕ 

known both as an exponent of solo zulztske (11332 Ш) and as a co poser of 3 
I134f E exh 1137-2: жетекті лыс ЫС € m 
alias (11320) 5 to be maintamed here, Olympus mast be ше ue 
purposes э а composer of жайы osiy, and the case for emendatum я 


a mamas pagê mae eae 
prototype aulete [see esp. Plato, Symp. ,اود‎ Hyagnis was his کک‎ 
ceeded with the invention both of the anios and of the Phrygian k 
was its special preserve. (See eg 11536, Матт. Par. 10, Anon. Бей =$, = 
624b, Auth. Pal. 03.50, сі 161 Ar. Pol, 13426.) For the amar ST ee 
and Athens sec also Plot. De Соё. ei ере MD 
Diod Sic пп 59.2—5. More of Alexander's ассоши acc, би 
Fons ic Opes was commoriy vid io be Bs pops cg ы 








песо On Music 111 
rchi -hilochus is said to have lived збе 
poco ы мег writers say that Ardalus of Tro: bor T pander and 


jomas- 20 
= - 


posing music for singing to the aulos, and also that йы as 
асер. vranestus, son of Meles of Colophon, who composed рар РОЧ 
айо. 3" Of Clonas the authorities record thar he coe 
um "OU 1 Schomion мото: ® Polvmnestus fal ; mentioned 
ieee ane 5 (ы = % 

до! сізге Past nennen e Aleman. Iris al were 
тошо! SANE to the ithara which were used by Terpander 

E ed DY dc dubie ee were con- 


neral, the style of singing to the kithara employed ; 

redeem 
3. dyes kibara songs were not rua dicunt at i) hon ier аы 
Зоде modulations of Бағтотіші and r | 

ch which belonged to и was maintained throughout. This is why these 
ces were given their name: | nere cid ысы c 
тот the form of pitching established for each type was not permitted ® 
Aner dedicaung nemiseives to the gods in any way they wished, performers 








| proceeded at once to the poetry of Homer or other authors, as is dear from 


Фе preludes * of Terpander. The kithara first acquired its shape in the time 
x Cepion, the disciple of Terpander, and it was called the “Asiatic” kab- 


zı becouse it was used by the kitbarodoi of Lesbos, who live dose to Asia. la] 


The last of them, it is said, was Periclirus, a native of Lesbos, who жос the 
contest for singing to the kithara m the Carneta at Sparta; and on his death 


| &econunuous tradition among the mung Eun cci 


zar end” Some people wrongly suppose that Hi 


read mlinir for sudddskGe, "momo for the andos” mscrad of "шона seme ТО бе 
пес ат the end of 115.28, sinc Clonas i lever than Terpander amd hence ber has 
Orpheus Bot char implication need not be intended 

A тегу obscure figure: cf. Pans. 1.51.3, Pim Nar. Hest. үп rog 

See 113z2c—d with notes. 

СЕ 1132d and Appendix A. 

Pandas, fr. 178, quoted at Strabo XIV.1.25. 

Set 11322: сЁ Saudi sv. Terpandros. 7 
o ker sanr хос ye P | 

, produced with elaborations. at Proclus, Chrest. 45—52- „ёс. 
That is, in Se Se op eadem. ia ob B 
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time as Terpander, but it is cl 


и er ear that even Periclitus is carl 
Jipponax.* Mis. 


thay 
7. ‘Now that we have given an account of the ancient noma; 
aulos and those sung to the kithara as well, we shall SUE 
separately the nomoi for solo auloi.** It is said that r 
mentioned above, an aulete from Phrygia, originated the so-called « 
headed” nomos for the aulos, dedicated to Apollo. This Olym lled “ Many. 
said to have been a descendant of the first Olympus, the PIE [e] is also 
who had himself composed nomoi in honour of the gods, 50 Th зуң, 
Olympus was a favourite of Marsyas, and learnt from him the art 5 рді 
the aulos; and it was he who introduced into Greece the musi Play 
which the Greeks now use at the festivals of the gods. Other people | 
the Many-headed лото was an invention of Crates, а pupil of Cis 
but Pratinas? asserts that this nomos was invented by the younger och 
"The so-called Harmatios nomos is said to have been invented by КЫ 
Olympus, the pupil of Marsyas. [f] Some people say that Marsyas' name i 
actually Masses, while others deny this and say that it was Marsyas: and | 
say that he was the son of Hyagnis, the original inventor of the art of plac 
the aulos.** The fact that the Harmatios nomos was the invention oi 
Olympus may be learned from Glaucus' book about the ancient poets, which 


he Olympus ы 


* The Marmor Parium dates Hipponax to the mid-sixth century: other sources hive 


other guesses, but we have no substantial information about him. | 
Auletikot nomoi. On the nomoi mentioned in the sequel see Appendix А. 
The issue is confused on two counts. First, the Olympus “mentioned above’ ought to 


4% 


be the first Olympus (11320), but the second is plainly intended. Ps.-Plut. is evidently | 


quoting unskilfully from his source. Secondly, the introduction of two musicum, 
both called Olympus, is guaranteed to create difficulties. Both the Suda and Clem 
Alex. (Strom. 1.16) distinguish the two; Биг the clue to the issue is probably provided 
by the present passage. Ar the end of the paragraph the attribution of the Poly 
kephalos nomos (see 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12) to a second Olympus is said to be based oa 
the authority of Ргаппаѕ, Pratinas, however, is known to have been hostile to the 
growing domination of music by the auos (see the fragment quoted at 189 Ай. 


617¢-f), and it seems likely that іп ascribing one of its most spectacular set piece! 


mere descendant of the great Olympus, he was simply attempting 10 puncture 6 
mystique. It is fair to guess that the reduplication of Olympuses in the later sources 
derived solely from Pratinas’ calculated piece of invention. (For a more 

ҒА SORE the same general effect, see Lasserre p. 45.) 


Harmonikous, possibly in the sense ‘enharmonic’, or rather prorenhan 


with reference to the early form (attributed to Olympus at 11 340 which ve used 
quarter-tone intervals of the later variety. Olympus is explicitly said not to Bat 
the latter form (1135b). If this interpretation is correct, it is of interest 1n which t 

at these "primitive" forms were still in use in the time of the source Ù 


Greeks now use . . ."): this in turn adds authority to the analysis of Oh | т dep | 


structures at 1134 ff and 1137b—d, and ап air of authenticity to relerence — i i 
that at 161 Ar, Pol. 1340a. Olympus himself тау be largely legendary Pj, 
posibi that melodies retaining a genuinely ancient structure were pr^ — 

, Ms пате down to the fourth century, 

a OF pup farther is known of him. eed 

ge A mus, but working in Athens in the сап tury. See n. go above 
On Hyagnis and Marsyas see n. ssa ылу asalto | 





musical’! A 
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forms us that Stesichorus of Himera took as hi 
r or Archilochus or Thaletas, but Olympu : х rpheus or 
11105 MONTIOS and the dactylic species of rhy 
ved from the Orthtos nomos. Other pe 
d by the Mysians, since there 


210 10 
Terp? nde 
the Har 
ay 15 der! 
was invente 


thm, which 
ople say tha 
were some Mysian a 


Some people 
t this пот 


> ai uletes in anti- 
аш). 


в "Another ancient nomos is the one called [11344] Cradias, which ac d 
ag to Hipponax was performed on the aulos by Mimnermus’? (for dee = 
x ihe aulos originally performed elegiacs set to music, as is made ay 
hy the inscription dealing with the musical contest at the festival of di 
Panathenaea). j | 2 
‘There was also Sacadas of Argos, who composed songs”? and eleg; 
oems set to music. He was also a fine aulete, and it is recorded that he oh 
the Pythian contest three ti mes.” He is mentioned by Pindar.*! In the time + 
Polymnestus and Sacadas there were three tonoi, Dorian, Phrygian and 
[уйап:* and it is said that Sacadas [b] composed a strophe in each of them 
and taught the chorus to sing the first in the Dorian tonos, the second in the 
Phrygian, and the third in the Lydian: this nomos is said to have been called 


" These nomoi and the allusion to Stesichorus are discussed in Appendix A. On 
Thaletas see 1134b—e, 11356, 1146c. f | 

The Suda and Clem. Alex. (Strom. 1.16) call the older of the supposed pair of 
_ Olympuses a Mysian. 

"For the ritual context of the Cradias nomos and an explanation of the reference to 
Mimnermus see Appendix A. 

If, as the context indicates (as does the description by Hesychius cited in Appendix 
A), the Cradias nomos was auletic, not aulodic, this parenthesis is puzzling, speaking 
as it does of singing to the aulos. (W. and R. make the difficulty the occasion for 
another of their textual transpositions.) Probably ps.-Plurarch is again excerpting 
unskilfully, linking two sentences related to Mimnermus in his source with a 
explanatory ‘for’. (Mimnermus is known as a writer of elegiacs.) For the early con- 
nection between elegiac verse and the aulos see esp. Paus. x.7.5. The wording of the 
Ar. Ath. 


ale 
= 


ыт 
uam 


last clause suggests that the inscription mentioned is the one | 
re-establishment of musical contests at the Panathenaea (Plut. Peric. 15, 

„ Tol 60.1), rather than a list of victors, as at 11322. 

Mele, i.e. pieces of what we now call ‘lyric’. RE TI 

Aulétés, "aulete', is Wyttenbach’s conjecture for the MSS poiétés, "poet ог 

composer’. The emendation is likely for two reasons: first, because Sacadas creden- 
tals as а poet have already been mentioned, and the word ‘also’ should introduce 
something new; and secondly because it was on his ability as an aulete that Sacadas 

fame rested, Pausanias (X.7.4—5) says explicitly that he won his Pythian victones 25 

ап aulete, dating the occasions to 582, $78 and 574 B.C., and кін ns ao o E 

of Sacadas with his andor at Helicon (1x.30.2). Pollux (1v.78, 84) and | 

1.22.9) attribute to him the auletic Pythikos nomos. 

& ¢ d recorded’, again anagegraptai, as at 113 2e: sec n. 26 above. 

a у 4Us5.1X.30.2 = Pindar, fr. 282. : ; present 
Tonos here has the sense of harmonia, ‘system of tuning, 25 usually in ی‎ 
рио. The thesis that the ancient composers knew only these бес oF pol, Нати т. 

22205 to an Aristoxenian tradition (see e.g. 196 Ath. 635e the doctrine of 

2 4-6, Porph. Comm. 171.4—5, Bacch. 303.34), and contrasts W (192 Ath. 6:49. 

Or ME thar the harmoniai reduce to Dorian, Aeolian and Hn 5; Ыы. 

n the ттонїаї generally see Chap. го, Appendix A. 
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Trimelés because of the modulation." But in the 


docum I 
4 . , : i ë Жы 
cerning the poets,” Clonas 1% recorded as being th a me 3 | 


€ Inventor afa 01 сор, 
Of the T.. - 
потов. fthe Trini. | 


9. ‘Musical institutions were first established ar Sparta at di. 
of Terpander.** Thaletas of Gortyn, Xenodamus of Сүйегі € insti, 
Locri, Polymnestus of Colophon and Sacadas of Angee ee | 
been the prime movers in its second phase of organisation-66 = Said 
been at their instigation that the festival of the Gymnopaidia; as ; 
instituted, as well as those of the Apodeixeis in Arcadia and the Parta wa; 
the Endymatia at Argos.* The poets in the circle of Thaletas Xe. Called 
and Xenocritus composed paeans,5* those associated р. ойт 


composed the so-called "orthians","* and those M ох 
elegiacs.'" Other people such as Pratinas say that Xenodamus со эш 
hyporchémata and not paeans, and a song by Xenodamus himself; | 
served, which is plainly а byporchéma.”! [a] Pindar also used this Gas 


to har 


l 


Trimelés, *three-melodied', is Burette's conjecture for the MSS Irimerés, ‘in thre 
parts’, but the MSS have trimeles at 1132d above. The emendation is proba bly ng 


it makes this nomos parallel with the kitharodic tetradidios, "four-songed', of ex m | 


and gives a basis for the explanation of its form that is given here. The explanation is 


certainly mistaken (see Appendix A), as is the association of the piece with a chorus, | 
since nomoi were always solos. If this is the same потов as the trimelesof 11324,it5 | 


an aulodia. 

See 1132a and n. 13. 

In the seventh and early sixth centuries, Sparta seems to have been the musical 
‘capital’ of Greece, its prestige resting on the two great festivals of the Сатса andthe 
Gymnopaideia. Sources cited at 196 Ath. 635e say that the Carnea was institurd 
between 676 and 673 B.C., and that Terpander won a victory on the first occasion it 
was held. The second ‘organisation’ (katastasis, cf. 1 47 Plato, Laws 802a] of music, 
associated here with Thaletas and others (cf. Ath. 678c), relates perhaps to the 
institution of musical contests at the Gymnopaideia in the late seventh centum, 
rather than to the inauguration of the festival itself, which was probably substi 
tially earlier. On the ‘two periods’ of ancient music, both contrasted with the mus 
of his own time, cf. Aristox. El. Harm. 23.3-16. 
Тһе Cretan Thaletas (or Thales) is said to have been associated with Lycurgus du 
establishment of sound legal order in Sparta (Plur. Lyc. 4). He was а compost” 


songs sung to the lyra: he was taken to be the inventor of the ‘taut €x Vi 


65 


teristic of Crete, and of the Cretan tradition of paeans (Strabo x.48, сі. Porp 31 


Pythag. 32, and 1134d— below). He was reputed to have put an 


means to a ‘plague’ at Sparta (1146c, Paus. 1.14.4), though whether plague refers t | 


a real medical epidemic or is a metaphor for a condition of unhealthy paie 
is not clear. Of Xenodamus and Xenocritus little is known beyond what sd 1b: 08 
and 5 1134€-f. On Polymnestus see 1132c-d, 1133a-b, 11340, 11356 114777 
| adas see 1134a with n. бо, 113«c. ^x tais 
&7 TEILT Tra : , Ise- 1 ing. 
Apodeixeis, ‘showings’, ‘exhibitions’: Endymatia, ‘apparellings’. Nothing кюю" 
of either festival. 






уд Ол paeans see Introductory no ] | 
| Асап» see 1 ‘Ory note to Iliad, | 4 with me 
т Presumably in the sense ‘pieces characterised by high pitch’, connected w | 
7 сеен aulos by the reference to Olympus at 11336. See Appendix A 
71 Hy my Er pe E dance 
yporchemata were choric son distinguished from paeans by the imiti" је 
Серет) that formed an adr ingredient of them Some амы a? 
Ћајесаѕ the inventor of this form: Pratinas, Pindar and Bacchylid MO 
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à ғ. 1 m i - : г; 
gpositions and it is clear Eom his poems that there is a difference bet ¢ 
iy өгеһетді a and paeans, since he wrote pieces of both kinds,” нуда 
npe i 


,, ‘Polymnestus also composed пото to be sung to the aulos. 7? Ny ut 

re a used the Orthios nomos in composing his melodies, as the h ae 
im, we can Say for certain, since the ancient writers said Ses 
bout the matter. CE D. equals uncertain whether Thaletas of Crete ut. 
-omposer of pacans. ns ur Is that Thaletas lived later than Archilochus, 
and that he imitated Archiloc us’ songs, though extending them toa Breatér 
length; à nd he says that Thaletas inco rporated paconic and cretic [c] rhythms 
«his compositions. These, he claims, had not been used by Archilochus, nor 
indeed by Orpheus or l'erpander: it is from the aulos music of Olympus thar 
Thaletas is said to have developed iem and thus to have acquired his 
reputation as an excellent composer." As to Xenocritus, a native of Locri in 
italy, it is uncertain whether he was a composer of paeans: it is said that he 
composed on heroic subjects ІҢ involving actions, which іс why some people 
call his pieces dithyrambs.” According to Glaucus, Thaletas lived earlier 
than Xenocritus. 


or not he use 
ikoi cla 


11. ‘Olympus, so Aristoxenus says, is identified by the musical experts as 
the inventor of the enharmonic genus — all music before his time was dia- 


have composed byporchémata, and Xenodamus reappears in this connection at Ath. 
154. It seems clear that the category was fairly broad, since the dances for which 
byporchémata were written might be of any of a number of kinds (sec c.g. schol. to 
Pindar, Pyth. 2.127). They were simply choral songs composed with the chorco- 
graphy of the dance particularly in mind (cf. 193 Ath. 628d). | 
Fragments of both genres survive, but in themselves they give little clue to the 
distinctions thar the present author has in mind. 
See nn. zo and 21 above. 
On the Orthios nomos see Appendix A. The barnonikoi are probably those so called 
in Aristoxenus (see n. 9 above). The ‘ancient writers’ with whom they are contrasted 
., are the lyric poets of the sixth century. 
` Archilochus’ songs were designed for singing to the kithara. The sense of the present 
passage seems to be that Thaletas, composing for the same kind of performances as 
Archilochus, extended and elaborated his structures, using new rhythms drawn from 
the repertoire of the awlos. Cretan music was primarily based on stringed e OE 
leg. 1140c, cf. төз Ath. 627d), and there аге no good grounds for ideis = н 
Thaletas actually composed for the aulos. That his reputation was strictly that of a 
composer of kitharddia is strongly suggested by 11534. Note that Archiloch chius 
himself is credited with significant rhythmic innovations, including ue 
involving paions (---- or ----) and cretics (~~~), 1140Í-11412. ЫЕ 
ча: invented cretic rhythms (Ephorus ap. Strabo X4.17] 5 probably due mer ely 
>, O MS general reputation as the pioneer of Cretan musie. = = | i 
Pacans seem to be distinguished oí dithyrambs here by their subject matter, па 
ар their form or the occasion of their use. This account of де ear his very 
“omprising tales of heroic deeds, in unparalleled. But it is Ш enough that rais Y 


flexible genre, well known in the fifth century for the fantastic musical and nee 


“xcesses of its exponents, sometimes involved narratives on escribes the dithyramb 

the paean remained a hymn of praise and supplication. писек his own character, 

35 the best example of a style where the poet speaks oy کا پا‎ iation between the 

Without mimésic (Rep. 394c): іп its context this indicates an ass چ‎ 
Ithyramb and the use of direct narrative. 
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sonic or chromatic.” They suggest that its invention M 
like the following way." Olympus was working within the diet 
and bringing the melody frequently to diatonic parhypate = atonic pen, 
paramese and sometimes from mese, while omitting the diaton; т Пе trom 
and he was struck by the beauty of the character of this сщ T 
admiration for the systema [11353] constructed out of | 
him to adopt it, and to create in this systema compositions 
tonos." Now this systema involved none of the features ре, 
the diatonic or the chromatic, nor indeed those peculiar to 
Nevertheless, these were the features of his first enharmon 
authorities consider the first of these pieces to be the sp 
none of the divisions exhibits its special peculiarities,*2 
one adopts the hypothesis, based on an inspection of the 
mos, that the spondeion itself is diatonic." But any such conjecture would. 
plainly false and in breach of the laws of melody, false because the Тер 
involved is smaller by а diesis** than the tone next to the predominant note," 





in the po, 
peculiar either 
10 
the enharmonic 
Ic pieces, SINCE Our 


(This holds unless 


Aristox. discusses the genera at length in the El. Harm. (see particularly 21.5: f 


46.19 ff). Briefly, they are based on an analysis of each form of the scale into a series of | 


tetrachords, whose outer notes are ‘fixed’, remaining the same in each genus. The 
inner notes are movable, and different locations of these notes within the boundans 
of the fourth create different genera of scale. The three genera are called 

chromatic and diatonic: the latter two possess variants, called ‘shades’ стол], 
which need not concern us here. Tetrachords in the enharmonic series have the form 
quarter-tone, quarter-tone, ditone; in the most important version of the chromatic 


they have the form semitone, semitone, tone-and-a-half; and in the most important | 


diatonic the form semitone, tone, tone. For Aristoxenus’ account of the order = 
which the genera came into use in Greek music, see El. Harm. 19.17-29- 
For an analysis of the structures involved in the following discussion, and и 
1137b-d, see Appendix B. 
lt we equate mese with the note A, diatonic parlrypaté is Е, paramese is B. diatonx 
lichanos is С. The sequel shows that bypaté, E, was also included. | ) 
Tonos is probably то be understood here іп its Aristoxenian sense, roughly “key, 
designating primarily a range of pitch, rather than (as usually in ps.-Plot) being 
equivalent to the older ‘harmonia’. The Dorian tonos in the Aristoxenian syster У 
rather below middling pitch (see e.g. Arist. Quint. 20.9 ff). For the possibility 
ә Parmoniai in the sense ‘scale structures’ are intended, see n. 89 below. of the 
Неге the special features of the diatonic are its sequence of two TOMES ©” o 
chromatic its sequence of two semitones, of the enharmonic its ue gee 
quarter-tones, (See n. 77 above.) The spondeion sequence semitone, ditone, рете. 
theory be construed as an imperfect version of a tetrachord in апу ji of the 
depending on where the ‘missing’ note is inserted. But Aristoxenus 2), 2d 
incomposite ditone as especially characteristic of the spondeion (11 342-1135 an ifr 
те he treats the true mark of the enharmonic as being its JUMP Y ^g 
composite ditone (e.g. El. Harm. 22.24-23.23). This is why the sponda egr 
scribed as an ancestral version of the enharmonic, despite the apparent ? 
—_ T 
Ponderon means ‘of libations’, indicating the context of the usage * ТЫ, 
sitions described. “Divisions”: i, the internal divisions of the tetrachord that £7 
prone different genera, 
, The general sense of this parenthesis is outlined in Appendix В. 
" А quarter one, in Ari ра! er te nana gy 224; | 
оне нуе leader’, but the modern connotations of ‘leading note 1018b 247 
in question is mese (see ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.3, cf. Ar. Metaph. 101 






these pro m -Hi | 


ondeion, in which - 
higher spondeias | 
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breach of the laws of melody because [s] to suppose 


^f the higher spondeiasmos lies in the character о 
wolves the consequence that two ditones 
.omposttes the other composite.) For the enharmonic Pyknon used now 
co «in the middle tetrachord is apparently not present in the musi a 
os This can readily be understood by anyone who Шеш ың the 
"ils being played in the ancient style, where the semitone in the middle 
“мтасһога is also meant to be incomposite.** 

is then, was the character of the first enharmonic mek 
semitone Was divided both in Lydian and in Phrygian com 
apparent that Olympus extended the resources of music 


nature 
nva 


that the specific 
f the interval of a 


ronê ! ~ur successively, one in. 


this 


dies. Later the 

positions.** Ir js 

| | : by introd ucing 

eatin which previously did not exist, and was unknown to his pre- 
On its ‘predominance see 173 and 181 Probs. x1x.20 and 36. The tone ‘next’ to it lies 
above it: in Aristoxenus” analyses of standard scale-forms it is the disjunctive tone 
separating two tetrachords. The size of this interval in effect defines the notion 
‘interval of a tone’, since two tetrachords separated by the disjunctive tone span an 
octave, a fourth plus a fifth makes an octave, and the ‘tone’ is defined as the interval 
by which the fifth exceeds the fourth (e.g. El. Harm. 21.21-2,45.34-46.1). 
In the sequence as we have conventionally formulated it, the lower imcomposite) 
ditone is Ғ-А, the higher A—C#, which is ‘composite’ because of the interposition of 
B. See Appen dix B. 

V Pyknon, lit. 'compressed', ‘dense’, is a technical term in Aristoxenus. It names the 
composite interval bounded by the lowest and third-lowest notes of a tetrachord, in 
those genera where the interval in question is smaller than the residue of the 
retrachord. (See El. Harm. 24.11—14, $0.15—19.) Thus in an enharmonic tetrachord 

of the form q,q.d), the pair of quarter-tones comprise a pyknon. In the diatonic there 
is no pryknon, since the two lower intervals combined are greater than the remainder 
of the tetrachord (or, in one version of the genus, equal to it). See EI. Harm. 25.6-9, 
51.19-21. Неге Aristoxenus means simply that the semitone E-F was not divided 
into quarter-tones in Olympus' music. 

" Also’, i.e. the semitone as well as the ditone is incomposite. Alternatively the expres- 
sion may mean ‘the semitone even in the middle tetrachord', suggesting that everyone 
will in any case grant that the semitone ‘in the upper tetrachord’, Le., that berween В 
and C, is undivided in these auletes’ performances. (“Ме tetrachord Nor 
indicates the span of a fourth below mese, A, "upper' tetrachord the span of a fourth 
upwards from paramesé, B.) That the semitone in the middle (but not the upper) 
tetrachord was sometimes divided in pieces related to the spondeton 15 indicated at 

`. 1137b—. | uc 

7 The sense is not that the semitone was never divided in Donan ресе WEE АЕ 
Quint. 18.13—15), but perhaps that the compositions E Ba 
all either Lydian or Phrygian. The suggestion is that there ance с ad Phrygian 
without quarter-tones from which the developed enharmonic HUM harmonis ot 
arose, ‘Lydian’ and ‘Phrygian’ are not attached here to any nine E Tt the 
tonos. Their use is quasi-colloquial, and their sense 15 more likely = novel system of 
empirical analyses of Aristoxenus” predecessors than in his ста, ыта more like 
‘ono. These analyses, as reported at Arist, Quint. 18-5 ee 
barmoniai, scale-structures, than like Aristoxenian tonoi, "keys +, a,q.d,tone-and-2- 

Aristides’ account gives а syntonon Lydion whose suche h have a5 their core 

half, and a Phrygian whose structure 15 t,q,q.d,r.q,q.t- Both plain: without quartes- 
the sequence (4,6,4, which сап be derived from an ancestral us above (dts, 0f 
tones, s.d. This series is characteristic of thes jon drm and wc may treat 
in its syntondteron variant  $,d,t,three-quasters-ol-a-100¢), of the Later Farmon- 

Ani stoxenus as suggesting that both the Lydian and herby need not suppose 

гі Were elaboranons of the core that the spomdeton called ‘Lydian’ and Phrygian. 

"аг the spondeion itself existed in different versions 
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decessors, and that he was the founder of the nable style of maa 
specifically Greek, MUSIC tha i 
12, ‘We also possess an account" of rhythms: [e] several additi 
and species of rhythm were discovered, as were new genera and а Benen 
melodic and rhythmic composition, The earliest Innovation | | 
Terpander,"! int roduced a certain nobility of style into music, After Тер, 
der's style had been adopted, Polymnestus employed a new on i; th rpan. 
maintained its elevated character, as did Thaletas and Sacadas. Thee he 
made innovations in rhythmic composition, but withour stepping oo 
the elevated manner," There is also an element of originality in Анын 
Stesichorus, but it still involves no retreat from the noble таппег,% Cre and 
Timotheus and Philoxenus,”* however, and other poets of the same peri 
displayed more vulgarity and a passion for novelty, and pursued the sty) 
nowadays called “popular” [4] or “profiteering.” The result was Набия. 
limited to a few strings,"^ and simple and dignified in character, went quite 
out of fashion. | 


5, those of 


The ‘account’ contained in this short passage is almost devoid of content, The author 
merely rehearses a list of names associated in his source with rhythmic innovations, 
without saying anything about their nature. The list can be interpreted, to some 
degree, in the light of passages in this work and elsewhere: see notes on individual 
names, It is curious that Archilochus is not mentioned, since he figures prominently 
as a rhythmic innovator at r1gof—1141a. 
At 1140f Terpander is credited with the introduction of the *orthian' foot and the 
semantos trochaios. (See Arist. Quint. 36.3-6. Both belong to the iambic ‘genus, in 
which the ratio of one part of the foot to the other is 2:1. The orthian has ап arsis oí 
four units of time and a thesis of eight, while the sémantos trochaios has the same 
elements, but with the order of thesis and arsis reversed.) 
Melodic but not rhythmic innovations are ascribed to Polymnestus at 1141b. At 
1134€ he is said to have composed ‘orthian’ pieces, but the references is probably to 
their high pitch, rather than to metre or rhythm (see Appendix A). То Thaletas в 
attributed (1 134d—e) the introduction of paions and cretics [see n. 75), nr 
is said to have set elegiacs to music (тї 34a and c), though without any implication 
that he invented this style of composition. ie 
Many different metres are described by ancient writers as 'Alcmanic' or Stes 
chorean', A list is given in the Loeb edition of ps.-Plut. ad loc., and on Stesichorus 
yg Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 19. oe 
- The characteristic of the rhythms of these composers to which our sources той 
emen deo their flexibility, involving the juxtaposition of lines of 
Metical and rhythmic types. Cf, 1132b and n. 16 above. t M 
"^ Thematikon, referrin меттер rolls 111.153, to contests in which the prise 8 
money, rather than the traditional crown of leaves. ‘Popular’, bilanbrópo" се 
designed to please rhe crowd, In an anecdote told in Themistius, Or. rate 
Aristoxenus is described as having chosen to pursue artistic excellence (techno | 
than popularity (philanthropia), Lasserre reads (with most MSS) Қат 
i pa for dióxantes, ‘Pursuing’: he interprets philanthropon as n “pradition?! 


"ies people’, and thematikon as meaning ‘conforming to rules', (1: 
ena nue that case, the philanthrópon and th the thematikon nd Tie 
d Dae gas raisin by Plato, e.g. 155 Laws 700a-€. 5 ol? 


1 


%) 


9% 


ГЕ. 
БЫТ 


and the rest drov | 
former has more solid foundations: in any case the © 
“ewnhess of strings’, is Burette's emendation for the MSS 


LAU 





The Plu 7 ES 

| tarchian treatise On Music A 
. i Now that | have described as best | can the earliest mus; | 
tors, and have mentioned the people who added to its coe 
with additional inventions, I shall bring my ES ннер over 
hand the subject iis: ia "od friend Soterichus, an enthusiast ча ma 
uit but also for the entire cone of а liberal education, | myself ds 
been trained mostly + the performing side of music, With these words 
| ysias finished his speech. | 


th Р years 


t4. [cl Soterichus fol lowed him; and the sense of his speech was as follows, 
The discussion you have asked us to undertake, noble Onesicrates, concerns 
an exalted and important activity, and one that is particularly pleasing to the 
gods. | applaud our teacher Lysias for his understanding, and also for the 
memory he has displayed in dealing with the inventors [i] of the earliest 
music and those who have written about such things. | shall remind you 
however, that the account he gave us relied only on written evidence. But 
adition has taught me that the inventor of the good things that belong to 
music was not a man: he was Apollo, the god adorned with every excellence. 
Thus the anulos 15 not, as some people suppose, the invention of Marsyas or 
Olympus or Hyagnis,” only the kithara bein g that of Apollo: in fact the god 
is the inventor of both arts, that of the aulos as well as that of the kithara. 
Evidence of this is provided by the choruses and sacrifices which used to be 
brought before the god to the accompaniment of auloi, as various people 
record, [11364] including Alcaeus in one of his hymns.” Again, the statue of 
Apollo erected at Delos has in its right hand a bow, and in its left the Graces, 
each with a musical instrument. One plays the lyra, one the auloi, while the 
one in the middle holds а syrinx to her lips. That this is not a story I have 
invented myself is shown by the account of Anticlides, and by what Istrus 
says about the subject in his Manifestations: and the statue is so old that itis 


choreian, ‘fewness of dances’. The latter might conceivably refer to rhythmic 
simplicity, though it would be an awkward (and unique) coinage: in any case, there is 
no suggestion here that the older composers used few rhythms (quite the contrary: cf. 
1138b-c), only that they used them in an orderly and dignified manner. € 
chordia, by contrast with palychordia (cf. e.g. 149 Plato, Rep. 399c-d), окп the 
аза feature of ancient music (e.g. 11374). The word is capable of referring b kal to 
existence of ‘gapped’ scales, like that of the spondeion, and to the ancients г modul- 
adopt many-noted' or *many-stringed' instruments to facilitate harmonic quoted 
ation, о Г imotheus and his school did (see e.g. the passage from Pherecrates quote 

5 9 rr4rd ff), Olympos 

n V азаб 11 33f, and e.g. 188 Ath. 184a, Anth. Р al. 3.340, Seda e avin the sixth 
r 7. 307. The aulos was certainly not excluded from | n 1.84] vividly 
century, as the existence of the auletic Pythikos nomos (24 ^ from at least the 
testifies, Though the aulos was subject to attack by conserva огу of the contest 
сапу fifth century (see 189 Pratinas ap. Ath. 6170-4), and the story 9 between 

“ween Marsyas and Apollo is no doubt old, the systematic e ‘Greek’, and the 

the bithara of Apollo, symbolising what was rational and шы ао, nal, is 
24/9: of Marsyas and Dionysus, symbolising the foreign, emotion’ 4° Tr Ar. Po 

4 Hellenistic fancy, presumably based on Plato (esp. 149 Кер. 3999 


341a—b), 
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said to have been made by the Meropes in time of Heracles, |, 5. 
aulete who comes with the boy who brings the laurel from - Pal. 
Delphi; and it is said that the sacred offerings of the Нуре. ® m 
brought to Delos in ancient times to the sound of anuloi, Syrtis Ted wes, 
arai. Other people, such as Alcman, that outstanding Bes and kith. 
songs, ^ say that the god himself played the aulos, while Сом 
as to say that Apollo was taught to play the aulos by Athena,1% The 

in all respects a noble thing, and the invention of the gods, 5 Music i 








15. ‘In ancient times people treated music in accordance with «._ 
T just as they treated all their other activities, Nowa Proper 
have rejected its more dignifed aspects, and in place of that manly 211 
inspired music, beloved of the gods, they bring into the theatres a m ap 
effeminate twitterings.^ Thus Plato expresses his disapproval [d of thi 
kind of music in the third book of the Republic, where he rejects the Lydian 
harmonia on the grounds that it is high-pitched and suitable for lamenta. 
поп$.! It is said, indeed, that the first composition in this harmonia War k 
lament: Aristoxenus, in the first book of his work On Music, says that 
Olympus was the first to use Lydian, when he played a lament for the Python 
on the aulos.” Some people say that it was Melanippides!” who originated 


7 The statue is said by Pausanias (1x.35.3) to have been the work of Angelion and 

Tectaeus (probably late sixth century: see Paus. 11.32.5, Plin. Nat. Hist. oova). 
Coins of the second century, and a number of texts, represent the statue as holding 
the bow in its left hand and the Graces in its right, which is more probable. Ani- | 
cleides belongs to the late fourth century, Istrus to the third. "n 
The reference is to the ceremony called the Stepterion, representing the return of 
Apollo to Delphi from Tempe, where he had been purified after killing the Python 
(the feat celebrated in the Pythikos nomos). See Plut. Quaest Gr. 12, Aelian, V.H. | 
п.т: the aulete is not mentioned in any other source, | PP | 
On the Hyperboreans' offerings at Delos see Hdt.1v.33 ff. The musical accompani- 
ment 15 not mentioned elsewhere, but the life of the Hyperboreans (an idealised 
northern race living in perfect happiness and peace) is evoked by their singing and 
p dancing to the sound of lyrai and auloi at Pindar, Pyth. 10.37—40. j 
,, Melon poietes, i.e., a composer of what has come to be called ‘lyric’. eee 

Contrast the familiar story told by Melanippides ap. 189 Ath. 616е, and the “rejoin | 
a by ae 616f. 

1.155 Plato, Laws уоса-с, Aristox. ap. 195 Ath. 632a—b. | 

U^ 149 Rep. 398d-e. Plato does not say directly that Lydian is a high-pitched harmon, 

but is speaking of a so-called syntonolydisti, ‘high’ or ‘tense’ Lydian, "gere | 

the ‘slacker’ forms mentioned at the end of 398e. Cf. also 161 Ar. Pol. 13429 w | 
n. 41 ad loc. On the harmoniai mentioned here and in the sequel see also a E 
Appendix A. | 


е" 


101 


puta Aristoph. Knights 8—9: ‘Come here now, so that we may sob a ramos as by 
Olympus for auloi played together.’ ("For auloi played together’ translates ху 


lit. ‘conjunction of aulo? (and so used at e.g. Pollux rv.8 j, but capable of referring” | 
any music for more than опе реш de Plato, Laws 765b. In the өлер 








| bly means music for auloi speci S аа ) do not go on to int | 
а song, but to imitate Nuke eer ае the characters do not c 10. For? 









| rumental noises, ‘юты ти, mu таг, etc., line 
dated around 460 в.с.) Note the relation between the subject m^ 
hg lament and that of the auletic Pytbikos nomos ТЕТІ. 








a introduced at the wedding of Niobe; and the pum, har- 
m 105 jambus relates, say that it was first used by Torebus 19 “Bain, as 
Diony 7 ' 


пае 


latter 


rragedy 


kind of melody, while Pindar in his Paeans says that 
4! | : 


The \fixolydian harmonia 
„оей!ё5- 
he Mixoly 


| t 15, they T 5 Жы. 
Tha expresses magnificence and dignity, 


The Plutarchian treatise On Mus; 
Music іш 


is also emotional, and T 
110 Aristoxenus says that [4] it was Sappho who BBB де for 
dian, and that the composers of tra y invented 


peels gedies learned ; 
adopted this harmonia and linked it with the Dod RE 


and the former emotion. and 
koi in their historical works say 





а blend of both." The harmonî 


catty alere Pythoclides invented it"? and also that Lamproses d 
sthenian, realising that the disjunction in this harmonia is not where almost 
everyone supposed it to be, but at the top of its range, gave it the form of the 
cies from paramese to bypate hypaton.'” [e] It is also said that the relaxed 


14016 


ШЕ 


rd. since he belongs to the mid-fifth century, and references to the Lydi | 
i earlier. (Even Pindar, mentioned in the next clause, is Mi өүү e 
pides.) Unless an earlier composer of the same name is meant, the source may have 
intended to ascribe to him not the Lydian barmonia but the lament for the Python 
with which Olympus has just been credited. That would amount to an attack on its 
claims to respectable antiquity: cf. n. 50 above. 

Cf. Paus. 1x. 5.7, Heraclides ap. 192 Ath. 625€. 

Dionysius lambus was a scholar of the third century в.с. Torebus the Lydian is 
probably legendary: he was credited by Boethius with the addition of a fifth string to 
the lyra (De Mus. 1.20), and with songs called Torrhébia mele by Nic. Dam. (fr. 15, 


` Jacoby). 


"^ On the character of the Mixolydian and its use in tragedy see e.g. 161 Ar. Pol. 134b, 


113 


185 ps.-Ar. Probs. хіх.48 (with the addition to the text given in Th. Gaza's Latin 
translation: see n. 95 ad loc.), Plut. De Rect. Rat. Aud. 15, though the anecdote told 
there might suggest that the use of Mixolydian in tragedy was unusual, at least until 
Euripides. 

Dorian is well known for its representation of manliness and associated virtues, e.g. 
149 Plato, Rep. 399a—c, Heraclides ар. 192 Ath. 624d. Dorian and Mixolydian, in 
the analyses offered by the technical writers, also have close structural affinities, as 
W. and R. remark: see n. 113 below. | 


1 Since the principal source here is Aristoxenus, the harmanikoi are pres ibly his 


empirically-minded predecessors of the late fifth and early fourth centuries, as 
regularly i his заг Pythoclides of Сеоѕ was one of Pericles’ teachers (Plato, Alc. 
l, 11 8c, Plut. Peric. 4), and Plato remarks that he was properly speaking Дар 
pher, as it were disguising himself as a musician (Prot. 316). He is to be dated in th | 
mid-fifth century, and can therefore hardly be supposed to have 'invented or intro lb» 
duced the Mixolydian. More probably he was a rival claimant to the reform or 1 
en of this harmonia that 16 eae nae " | e Ed | 
ttle is known of Lamprocles. He composed a hymn to Athena [senor өгү: 
Clouds 967) and АК (Ath. 491c), and probably belongs to the early Bit 













century. The (downwards) series “from paramese to hypate р ё Бурїбп p m inie ا‎ X 
monic genus (reversing the series to read upwards) 1d. Ip andi es 
in which most technical writers record the Mixolydian (eg Aris- QUIE the form E 





Cleonides 197.4—7). In his account of the ‘ancient scales’, Arist. © wiles 1s apparent 
q44.5t.q.q.rrirone (18.20—23). The insight artributed fo та acis. рена - ка х $ 
that the irregularities of this structure can be resolved by coms: 1F ane at the (Ор. 
of two tetrachords in conjunction, with an a Ай e trito! 
This involves inserting an extra note (mesê) into the оп тағу”. d the senes 25 — 
The Present text suggests an earlier analysis that may we a tone. The Lydian сиес 
consisting of two groups, q,q,t and q,q,tritone, disjoined by аде ара bewe 

at Arist. Quint. 18.10—13 is q,d,t,q,q,d,g. Here the ds 


^d 
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ЕРЕ ыла г, UY: 223 
Lydian, which is the antithesis of Mixolydian and Clogs m m ¢ the Lydian апа lonian harmoniai, since h | 

| 114 to [og [p the *) em » Since he knew th 
invented by the Athenian Damon. lonian, | | gro hat kind of composition, !?! that tragedy 


17. ‘Since one of these harmoniai is mournful and the Other dice: 
was only to be expected that Plato would reject them, and select pei 


‚ «None of the ancient composers who used only a few 
being appropriate for warlike and temperate men.!!5 ІҢ This Sus orian a, 


lack of familiarity with the rest, Ir w € harmoniai 


jid so through 35 not ignorance that 


tainly not, as Aristoxenus claims in the second book of his wo rk ое. 208 the narrowness of the range and the fewness of the notes!22 that they 
because Plato was ignorant of the fact that the other two banat "Mui Ж ES nor was M through ignorance that the associates of Olympus and 
be of use to a well-ordered state.!^ Plato had studied musical tie canals rerpander and those who a [b] the style they had chosen rejected 
carefully, and had been taught by Dracon of Athens and vine Mog multiplicity of notes EU Be me “The SOmpositions of Olympus 
Acragas." The reason he preferred Dorian was rathe tellus of and Terpander and of all those who use the same style give evidence of this. 


ў : men г, as I Sali ЕМ 
because of its high degree of dignified nobility. Не was well aware before, 


Dorian maiden-songs had been composed by Alcman, and апау 
Simonides, and Bacchylides as well, and so too had prosodig"® and Icd 
he knew that even laments had been set to music in the Dorian Bet 
tragedy, as well as some love-songs.!'* [11373] But he was satisfied to ар 
himself to compositions to Ares and Athena, and spondeia, since these e 
capable of putting strength into the soul of a temperate man.'2° Nor was ly 


Though they involve three notes only,'** and are simple, they are so much 
petter than those that are complex and use many notes that no one can 
i ate the style of Olympus, and all those who use many notes and many 
"ie 


propo are inferior to him. 


19. ‘It is clear that it was not through ignorance that the ancient musicians 
efrained from using trite in the spondeiazon tropos,"* since they employ it 


q.d and q,q,d,q, and the early account of Mixolydian could have been based onan 
analogy with this division. So far as its structure is concerned, the regularised Mixo- 
lydian of Cleonides and the rest is in effect a conjunct scale of Dorian form, 
completing the octave with an additional tone at the top (cf. n. 111 above). 


I [ris possible, as W. and R. suggest, that this "lonian' is not the ‘slack’ form of 149 
Rep. 398e, but what Heraclides (ap. 192 Ath. 625b-c) describes as an earlier lonian 
harmonia, ‘austere, hard and serious’ in character: it is, he says, well suited for 
tragedy. It may be identical with what was later called Hypophrygian (whose struc- 


14 On Damon see 149 Plato, Rep. дсоһ and Ch. ro, Appendix B. If, as is likely, the ture, according to the technical writers, was d,t,q,q,d,q,q in enharmonic, LESES 
‘relaxed’ Lydian is the same as what became known as Hypolydian, its invention i in diatonic, e.g. Arist. Quint 15.14): the Hypophrygian is said to be invigorating in 
attributed to the much older musician Polymnestus at 114 n: me riser eres hane and to be d in me songs of the tragic actors, but not by the chorus (185 
Mixolydian and the ‘relaxed’ (epaneimené) Lydian is evidently the same as ma ps.-Ar. Probs. x1x.48, cf. 30). 1 | es 
between Mixolydian and the di (chalarai) decns of Lydian made by Plato at Lydian is not known to have been much used in tragedy (but cf. the podes of 
149 Rep. 398e. The same passage also links the ‘slack’ Lydian barmoniai with the its ‘higher’ form with Mixolydian at 149 Rep. 398e: Mixolydian к Void 
lastian (i.e. lonian): cf. Pratinas' reference to the ‘relaxed’ (aneimeneé) lastian Моя, tragedy, 1136c-d). W. and R. suggest that we should read d РД m 2 
192. Ath. 624f. The sentence here is probably based directly on an interpretation of scribed by Heraclides as showy, weighty, conceited, аза adiac 
Rep. 398e: the ‘antithesis’ is one of character (and probably pitch), and cannot be identical with the later Hypodorian (192 Ath. 6242-6252). ; бын EET j m 
understood in terms of a contrast of scale-structures. -— dorian the structure t,q,q,d,q,q,d (enharmonic), 1,5,1 (6 поа ke Probs. 

ІЗ r49 Rep. 398d—399c. It is notable that the present author, writing in Plato's defence, Quint. 15.15. Like Hypophrygian it is set in the lower range of pit ELS (2 85) 
makes no reference to his controversial treatment of Phrygian in the same passi xIx.30 and 48 say that it too was used by actors Ык п by scheme payee - 
see 161 Ar, Pol. 13422 32 ff). describes it as magnificent and stable, and therefore the best suited ot a и 

Pr As argued at 161 Ar. Pol. 13422 1 ff. КЕ. ,, Mito kithbarodia. 

17 Draconis said to have been a pupil of Damon (Olympiod. Vit. Plat. 2). The nam Oligochordia: cf. 11354. 


Metellus (a Roman form) is probably corrupt: we might read Megillus or | 
Bà bur nothing of the persons involved is known. 
- "Processionals": cf. 1132c. 


Poikilia, The passage reflects Plato's Боринци dre 149 Rep. 399c-d and 158 Laws 
, St2d—e, rejecting the ‘modernism’ outlined in Ch. 7 above. AS lle: m 4 
ІН This probably means ‘only three notes іп each retrachord’. The spondeion sc 


n? On the use of Dorian in tragedy see 1136d. Posidonius (ap. 196 Ath. лег which the remark presumably refers, contained at k notes RT 25 
that Anacreon, à poet best known for his love-songs, mentione and. ТАЗ E,F,A,B,C4-: see Appendix B). The author 15 recalling th | (т1356), s0 that its 
120 Dorian, as well as Phrygian and Lydian. ce the avoiding the division of the semitone E-F into quarter-tones \ 2) retrachord 


Since spondeia are treated in the present work as pieces for the aulos, айар 


ww. aod lower fourth (E,F,A) lacked one of the notes of the developed e fers ro the omis- 
se a (1141b) and Athena (11.43b—c, Pollux 1v.77) are x pape EAM The discussion of the sporda roe in conjunction ion with Terpan- 
k is sentence difficult. jects ilos altogether (149 REP. 3770 son of trite (B+) in the upper part of the range: ta i LEE fein ns Ar, Probs: 
shatply сіва pure t. Plato rejects the aulos altogether (149 ^ j, But the der's alleged ‘omission’ o RES а d addition of neté, the higher E (186 p5. а 


| ly instrumental music of any sort (154 Laws age ‘comp? 

пант not speak of specific nomoi known by these names: probably by 5 ns 19 

TE | AT oe reas no more than ‘warlike music’, ang by Оа. 

ay | Mhena $ indicating music t resses wisdor restramt ығ o 
қ 3992-<). Ап a ating music that expresses wisdom and г 





ot) which may reflect a шереп eon gids А РЭР 
i; .CÉ-note system іп the upper fourth also, Py, tropo, ‘is, ‘modulating: 
The Greek uses the adjective polytropos, ‘of many Mopoi, er Аа 


k A 2 i ! = кы | жк: | | : b ' Е MN п = ш =й : 
| п appropriate context for spondeia, іп the general sense 97 ©” ıı, "Wee different melodic styles of harmoniat - a Appendix В. 
Panying.a libation [to the gods), is жы алг Laws799b- |— — On the details of this account of the spondeiazon tropos sec i 
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21. | 
Thrasyllus of Phlius,'** and many others. We know 
reject the chromatic genus, modulation, the use of 


Greek musical writings E 
‘The same can be said of Tyrtaeus of Mantinea, us T, | 


hatali oftan ee, 
a. "lt 





параны, тапу nore, - 
other things [11351] that were available in rhythms and h : notes, and Many 


of diction, in composition and in performance, Telephanes of 


в 


vin, 


example, was so strongly opposed to the syrinx of the a los charte M 


the makers of auloi to build it into the instruments, and it Was n 4 
that reason that һе refused го perform at the Pythian games, ip IY fo 
we treated the fact that someone did not use a given proced STeral, j 
that he was ignorant of it, we should be unwittingly condemning ку 

of our contemporaries, the school of Dorion for instance, fb балу even 
the style of Antigenidas, which they despise, the school of An с 
the same reason, since they reject the style of Dorion, and the: 


133 


Ure as eviden 


tigenidas fo 
Singers toth 


Of these musicians too, nothing is known, but like Pancrates they m 
archaising composers of the fourth century, del iberately dud = have been 
tices of the post-Timothean school, listed below. "SS Pe] 
A well-known aulete of the fourth century: see e.g. Demosth, 21.15 Я 
Ат. Pal. vi1.159. " Е 9 Paus. 144, 
No ancient writer gives a deliberate explanation of the expression "the syrinx of the 
aulos’. Syrinx here patently does not refer to the Pan-pipe, and must have a sene 
related to its general meaning ‘whistle’, Most commentators now accept the 
hypothesis of A. A. Howard (‘The aulos or tibia’, Harvard Studies 4, Boston 1891), to 
the effect that it was a small hole near the upper end of the aulos that could be opened 
(probably by sliding a ring) to facilitate the production of higher harmonics. Passages 
cited in support of this interpretation include Ar. De Audib, 864a (= Porph. Comm. 
75.28 №), Aristox, El. Harm. 21.1—5, Plut. Non Posse Suav, тоба: fora summary se 
Macran (1902) 243—4, Düring, Ptol. und Porph., 172-3. For a kind of kitharisic 
analogue to this technique see 196 Ath. 638a with Xen, Амар. v11.3.32-3 and 35 
Strabo IX. 3.10—1 1. The connection of the syrinx of the aulos with the Pythian game: 
suggests a link with the highly dramatic Pythikos nomos, and no doubt one of the 
objects of extending the instrument's range was an increase in dramatic expression. 
Pollux (1v.81) represents the Pythikos aulos, the instrument used in the Pythikos 
nomos, as being of moderately low pitch: cf. Arist. Quint. 8§.5—7, The syrinx would 
take suc asculine' range морс 


an instrument out of its characteristically ‘mase | 
shift that could obviously be exploited for representational or emotive effect. (Nott 
also that one of the movements of the Pythikos nomos in the version recorded bY 
Strabo is called syringes: this portrayed the sounds of the death-throes of the Duy 
and may give a further clue to the contexts in which these high harmonics were! xi 
We are to understand, then, that Telephanes rejected the highly M 
expressive tradition of aulos-playing associated with the Pythian games, in favou% 
amore archaic style. The manipulation of sound asa means of dramatic representation 
is contrasted with an emphasis оп the virtues of simple and shapely melody. fee 
Dorion was an aulete and composer oí the mid- to late fourth century, patronised + 
gae hey Macedon: the special features of his style are unknown, but may 9% _ 
торе үсгізіп Over-rehnement. (See Ath, 3376-3386, 43509 Алас, | 
is menti ved me forty years earlier (e.g. Ath. 131b, Suda s.v., ct. өы int. 
канде by Theophrastus (163 Hist. Plant. 1v.11.4) as one o those w pred. 
Played the aulos ‘in the elaborate style', which demanded a flexible vibrant i, | 
ing (see notes ad loc.): he is пог, as Lan ms 











ABB the inventor oí this style, We have insufficient evidence ro tract t 
‘associates And ters Dorion further: Lasserre is merely sr d 


| ghost W ho 


The Plutarchian treatise On Music 
ally al iti 
a у abandoned Itin 
ly and from a p 

5 with those of today 
days too, The forms of 
re more complex, since 


vho reject the style of Mere ore have virtu 
ышта! ırchwork pieces and the compositions of Pol 
е i you study the subject of complexity correct 
Again, with it, and compare the older composition 
liarity i chat complexity was practised in the old 
rou will "composition used by ancient composers we 
уйти € eat respect for rythmic complexity, and their Patterns of ing 
к idiom were also mor е complicated:!*? for nowadays people's Mini 
n the melody, whereas in the past they concentrated on the rhythm 1& 
йт о fragmented melodies,’ it is obvious that the ancient composers 
| vied them not throu gh ignora e dut from choice. This is not surprising. 
уо! after all, many other activities in life which are not unknown to 
refrain from them, but are ones which these people find uncon- 
which they refuse to use because of their unsuitability for certain 





There 2 re, 


genial, and 


| purposes. 


„, ‘[ have shown that it was not through ignorance or lack of familiarity 
vith them that Plato rejected the other styles, but because they were unsuit- 
shle for the kind of state he discusses. I shall go on to prove that he was an 
expert in harmonic theory.! In his account of the origin of the soul in the 


practised kitbaródia, a genre in which one of his pupils defeated the ageing Timoth- 
eus (Ath. 352b). Не may possibly be the Polyeidus named by Aristotle as author of a 
tragedy (Poetics 145526, bro). ‘Patchwork pieces’, kattymata: the word refers 
literally to a patch of leather stitched onto the sole of a shoe, Its musical meaning is 
uncertain, but might be something like ‘medleys’, by contrast with structurally more 
organised pieces. On Timotheus see Ch. 7: the implication is that some of his innova- 
tory techniques had been abandoned by Aristoxenus’ time, at least by the popular 
kattymata composers. Е Қ: AM 
‘Patterns of . . . idiom’, dialektoi. The word can اوی‎ art or 
might suggest ‘interplay’ between accompaniment and voice: et. 1144€. M ean а! 
have the Е ‘language’, ‘dialect’, and might here simply refer to musical idiom or 
style: cf. Ar. De Ап. 420b8. The statement that ‘ancient instrumental idiom bis: 
(rhythmically) more complicated is surprising, if it is the “ancients oí erg etie 
and earlier who are being compared with ‘moderns’ oí Toto schoo: es were 
rhythms are certainly not simple, but Timotheus’ rhythmic Фаза ST 
notorious, as was his elaborate instrumental ornamentanon. (hen gemi 
cus is being treated as ‘ancient’ by contrast with the music of the late fo 3 and it is 
35 in the previous paragra | he next 


H Lirtle is known of Polyeidus. He composed dithyrambs (Diod. Sic, 1140, and 


140 










h, but the appellation would be most | : 
certainly not his school that is said to avoid Тарим кеін коа 
sentence. Perhaps the contrast is between Pindar апа his contemporaries sitions of the 
hand and music in Aristoxenus’ day on the other, песке А m 

ш Penod from Phrynis to Timotheus being at present disregarded. / chorus and 
Ci. Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. 19, where the contrast is between хет” ike) af 
Pindar as ‘ancients’ and the dithyrambists (presumably ‘Cinesias апе d 

му ‘moderns’. Ач | 
Fragmented', keklasmenos, seems to refer to tunes of elaborate 

м) bios up’ by modulations from one harmonia to ооа ае 

Petros harmonias, an expression that might indicate Knowe sin. 
under any of its aspects, but must here be equivalent to harmo 

“Slentist’, as the sequel shows, 
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Timaeus he displays [4] his interest in mathematics a; 
following words: “And after that he filled up the double 
cutting off pieces from his material and placing them Wi 
that there were two means in each interval. tg This Preamble d, Vds, s 
familiarity with harmonics, as I shall now show. Thére.a depends о 
means which are the basis of ret STR 
harmonic and that which is found geometrically. One 
greater than one term and less than the other by the same number. bi 
same ratio, one neither by a гапо nor by a number, 145 Th gus CT, One by th. 
give a harmonic description of the harmonia of the 
[с] and of the cause of the concord generated betw 
exhibited in each interval two means belonging to the so 
"musical" proportion: for in the musical concord of an 

mean intervals, 

is in duple ratio: this ratio can be constituted, to give a nume 


144 


145 


146 


147 
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and tile M. 
thin the inte ; * | 





all the others: they are the arith тау 


us Plato Wide ^ 
four elements in жы 
cen things that are unl Ц 
гаран М Octave there are n, 
whose proportionalities I shall now explain V The oc 

Р е Octave 


tical example, 


146 


Plato, Tim. 35c—36a. ‘From his material’, lit. ‘from ats аллы С O 
compound that has previously been mingled, n 
this excerpt comes was of enormous influence in the later mystical шиши 
саса i: ушатса, harmonic theory: cf. e.g. Nicom. 250.4 ff, Arist. Quint 
125.29 If. See notes to the Timaeus and these later au ES rond ar atta: 
? interpretation (Vol. 2). ташы шш for detailed poins 
lf B is the arithmetic mean between A and C, then B-A = C-B. Geometric or 
uon, though listed third, 15 described second: here the ratio of B to A is Sunk 
ratio of C to В, i.e. В:А = C: B, In harmonic proportion the part of the first term by 
which the mean exceeds it is the same as the part of the third term by which it exceeds 
the mean, i.e if B = A + (A/n), then C = B + (C/n). The direct formula is (1/4) - 
(1/B) = (1/B) — (1/C). It is understandable that the present author, plainly no 
mathematician, is content with a vague negative description. TO» 
The expression ‘mean intervals’ is inexact. Two means are involved, but each repre- 
sents а note, not an interval. The number of intervals generated within the octave i 
three: see next note, 
Plato's division of the soul-material involves segmentation on the basis of wo 
number-series, т, 2, 4, 8, and 1, 3, 9,27, The present author ignores the second senes, 
and treats the rest of Plato's account as a description of the insertion of mean 
а саи of ااا‎ in the first, Taken on its own, the first correspond H 
quence oi three octaves, the octave being represented in Pythagorean harmonics! 
the ratio 2: 1. The insertion of means divides cach octave is erar boundants 
of its two constituent tetrachords, a fourth above the lowest note (= a filth below the 
highest), and a fourth below the highest (= a fifth above the lowest). (The interval ol 
a fifth corresponds to the ratio 3:2, that of the fourth to the ratio 4:3. The ma 
ematics involved are set out in detail in the Euclidean Sect. Can.: see Voli) | 
The division makes no further explicit mention of the means listed previous. 
Tae musical" proportion on which it is based (so called also by Nicomachus a% 
m lichus) 15 n fact a form af proportion generated by combining the : ae ‘his 
and the harmonic. That is, it involves two means, one of each kind; and itis th — 
eae that represents the octave together with its primary intermedi” 4 
us 1^ as in the present text, we take 6 and 12 as the extremes of the o 


froma 





intermediate points are 8 (ha i ТЕ ari tic mean). 12:9 7 8:67 
4:3 the ratio ofa fourth, 12:8 = 9:6 = ca the rao ofa lth gs8 isthe 0 
Бах Lf Unctive tone between the tetrachords. We may then 10 
MESON, В to ween іп the System (in the central octave). 6 corresponds 0 
Odern a тезе, 9 10 Paramesé, 12 to nete diezeugmenon. In 
чаан», 6 is the lower E, 8 is A, 9 is B, 1215 the upper. 





























тето! 3 
" 
hn ; 

thë other и! 


since t | 
Б made up 9 
ІП "m 
mese 


hypate 


The Plutarchbian treatise On Musi 
lusic 


: . lr 
‘nae and If 15 the interval trom bypate ites 9 


: | ‘OM tO nêtê 4; 
hat the numbers arc 6 and 12, the number 6 belon i diezeug- 
number 12 to меѓе diezeugmenón. The remaining o roana 
he numbers falling between these, so that one stands in epitritic m 
dt hemiolic.'^* These are 8 and 9, since 8 stan IC ratio, 


ds in epitriric eas: 

g in hemiolic. This describes one of the ettem каны i 
4 is 12, stands іп epitritic ratio to 9 and in hemiolic ratio to 8 his 

hese numbers lie between 6 and 12, and since the interval of an octa 4 
(the fourth and the fifth, it is clear that the number 8 will is 
сс and the number 9 to paramese. Given all this, the ratio of een. 
"all be the same as that of paramese to nete diezeugmenon; for from 
meson to теё is a fourth, and from paramesé to nete diezeugmenón 
« the same. The same proportions [b] will be found to hold Bertin die 


"ambers as well: as 6 is to 8 so is 9 to 12, and as 6 is to 9 so is 8 to 12. 8 isin 


y 6 al 


nd the 


' uel jn 5 


‚5 will 


цис ratio tO 6, as 15 I2 tO 9, and 9 is in hemiolic ratio to 6, as 15 12 to 8. 
What we have said is enough to show Plato's enthusiasm for mathematical 
udies and his familiarity with them.™ 
sti 


„4. That Рағтоліа! is something solemn, divine and great is asserted by 
Aristotle, the pupil of Plato, in the following words. “Harmonia is heavenly, 
ind its nature is divine, beautiful and marvellous. It is fourfold in its natural 
capacities, and thus has two means, the arithmetic and the harmonic, and 
its parts and magnitudes and excesses exhibit themselves in conformity with 
number and with equality of measure; for melodies acquire their struc- 
ture? within two tetrachords."'5* [c] Those are Aristotle's words. 


"* *Epirritic': ie. the ratio 4:3. 'Hemiolic', i.e. the ratio 3:2. The existence of such 

one-word expressions for ratios of these kinds in Greek is given important theoretical 

significance in the introductory passage of the Sect. Can. i 

The author is obviously impressed by these fairly elementary calculations. He ts not 

as mathematically sophisticated as e.g. Nicomachus or the writer of the Sectio (let 

alone Prolemy), but enthusiasm for the mathematical side of harmonics was not 

always allied to mathematical competence: there are, for instance, some desperately 

muddled passages in the third book of Arist. Quint. e 

Harmon in this passage has a double significance: it functions simultaneously as а 

general term for the phenomenon of music, conceived as consisting re al 

melodic relationships, and as the old Pythagorean name for the octave, | de | For 

relation whose analysis reveals all the other relations on which melody lied = he 

the old use see Nicom. 252.4 ff: the junction of the two is well exemplihed Im fne 

" quorarion Fom Aristotle that оК UE 

$ е sense of these terms is explained in n. 147 above. Ақы попбегх 

7 The ‘parts’ are probably ihe fet fundamental notes, represented bra dis 
5,8,9,12. (Some commentators take them to be the intervals of a tone, а "mag: 
and an octave, Cf. the rather similar difficulty at 149 Plato, Rep. A бе fundamental 
nitudes', to judge by Aristoxenian usage, are the intervals pet between the terms 
notes. The ‘excesses’ they embody are the numerical diffe al 12:9 has an excess of 
that represent the intervals’ bounding notes. Thus the interva aerial 9:6. The 
3, Which is equal ‘in conformity with number’ to the excess in * i.e. of proportion, 
Interval 12:8 has an excess of 4, displaying ^ at аза ы ташы 

i; Wh the excess in the interval 8:6 (since 4 = 3 and 2 = s). 

Rhythmizetai, lit. ‘are rhythmed’. See 11 37e and n. 131. 

Eudemy; fr. 47 (Rose) = On Philosophy ir. 25 (Ross). 
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‘He said that its body? is made up of dissimilar Parts, which ne | 

wi | ical гапо. 15° Thus 1 ‚ы are COlcord, n. ! г and 3 ?YPaté, Daramesz iç 

correspondence with numerical ratio. ** Thus the highest note ig a Anti pesë Natio. with bypate, and mese is tuned in Cpitritic ган. “sin 

the lowest in duple ratio, and yields the concord of an Octave | dt | "Md qn pemiolie | This, then, is the natural constitution of harmonia бірді е0 

said earlier, a highest note of 12 units and a lowest of 6, and icy go 35 we n aiid numbers, according to Aristotle too. 153 "терес of 
A5 Дра. - % 


= 2: 231 
ss of paramtesé over hypate is the same, ІҢ since Gi 
exce | , j SE, 


of the he ratio 9 :8, and again nete is double 
гіп 





which forms a concord in hemiolic ratio with Рурағг, has RE poth ра 

- s . | 9 Units: mac ' 
said, contains 8 units. And it turns out that the most fundamenta Ұшы Ac the most fundamental level of nature, harmonia and all its 
of music are constituted out of these — the fourth, which Cone "MENS FH ated out of the natural principles of the unlimited, the lini i 
epitritic ratio, [4] the fifth, which corresponds to hemiolic, adu e »ven-odd.!** The harmonia as а whole is even, since it has Pei 
which corresponds to duple. The occurrence of the ratio 9:8 заво: Octave, | ind 5 ° hereas its parts and ratios are even and odd and even. Py pte 
since it is the ratio of the tone. Further, the amounts by which the justified, - reris en-odd. | 


units and is even, its parantese is of 9 and is odd, its 


Parts of zz is of 12 Es TUE [ mesê is of 8 
harmonia exceed and are exceeded by the means are the same, bo oe ai л even, and its bypate is of 6 and is even—odd. Since harmonia and its 
metically and in terms of geometrical operations, as the amon, arith xj ; are naturally related to one another in this way through thei | 

narí* « 5 ; 


r ЕХсе55е5 


the means exceed and are exceeded by the parts. Thus ARD Which 


the following properties to the means. Nété exceeds mese by a third part of 
itself, [e] and bypate is exceeded by mesë in the same way:!58 hence the: 
excesses are relational, since the terms exceed and are exceeded by the same. 
parts.'*? (Thus the extremes exceed and are exceeded by mese and parames; 
in the same ratios, the epitritic and the hemiolic.)!*" Thar, then, constitute: 
an excess of the harmonic kind. By contrast the excesses belonging to nét 
and to the arithmetical mean exhibit differences that are equal. (The case 


"ratios, it is Conco rdant with itself as a whole and with its parts 
and ratios, 


„s, ‘Further, of the senses which are introduced into bodies through har- 
Раг 2,165 sight апа hearing, which are heavenly and divine and are aided by 
God in giving sense-perception to men, [e] reveal harmonia with the assist- 
„nce of sound and light.'^* The others, which are subservient to them in their 





4 This parenthesis seems to be ps.-Plutarch's attempt to fill out the doctrine of the 
previous sentence, which is quoted from his source. The source has said that ‘the 
excesses belonging to nëtë and to the arithmetical mean (paramese have ‘equal 
differences’: this means, | think, that the excess of nete (12) over paramese (9) is equal | 
to the excess of paramese over hypate (6). The present sentence isa clumsy attempt to | 
derive the latter fact from other propositions. | | 
*' ‘Parts and numbers’ refers to the relations berween the elements of the octave in terms 
of 'a; fractions of the extremes and (Б) numerical equalities. “Aristotle too’, Le., as 
well as Plato. f | | 
=H Here the source moves into an account which is purely Pythagorean, and no part of 
Platonic or Aristotelian metaphysics. The limiting and the unlimited are primary 
factors in Pythagorean cosmology (e.g. Ar. Metaph. 986a, 9872); here, however tie 
terms are used as synonyms for their special manifestation: as odd (limiting) and 
суеп lunlimited') numbers (e.g. Ar. Metaph. 985b, Phys. 223a). Ап. even-odd 5 
number is one that is even, but which yields an odd number when divided by 2- 


19: The ‘body’ of harmonia is sound, on which ratios are imposed as form. Aristotle по 

doubt has in mind the Timaeus’ account of the body and soul of the universe. 

U* Kata ton arithmétikon logon, which ought to mean ‘in arithmetic ratio’, as at 11354. 
But this makes no sense as applied to the two means, which are in any case no 
concordant with one another. Either the text must be emended, or the sense is here 
more general, indicating simply that the ratios of the means (with the extremes) are 

ме expressible as ratios of whole numbers. | = 

` With W. and R.'s transposition of the words mesotéton and meson. The MSS reading 
would mean ‘the amounts by which the parts of the harmonia exceed and are 
needed by one another are the same . . . as the amounts by which айгы due 
and are exceeded by one another’. If, as the following sentences suggest, the ‘ри 
here are the 6-unit note and the і-ші note, and Mie meee the notes corresponding 
to 8 and 9, the MSS reading cannot stand. 


HS МИ corresponds to 12, mesë to 8 të to 6. 8 is the harmonic mean, exceeding ё vague numerology thar follows is quite uncharacteristic of Plato or Aristote. koam: 
by a third of 6 and less than 12 by Me of 12. The MSS have paramesé (i.e. 9) fot. readily be developed into absurdities of the kind sharply criticised by Aristoricin be 
the second occurrence of mesé in this sentence, а copvist having been misled, perhaps. _ last book of the Metaph., and well exemplified in pacts of Arist. Quac i. eae 

15% Ау the irrelevant баст that 12 exceeds 9 by a third of 9. See also n. 165 below. Harmonia in this paragraph has roughly the sense * гор д x doctrines 


Ап abbreviated definition of harmonic roportion The excesses arc said to be re } 

tonal’, in the Aristotelian ی‎ ern ti, because they are to be un x | 

16 through their relarions to extremes, not through their own character as agnum 
Nété exceeds mese, and paramesé exceeds урат? іп hemiolic ratio (3:2), while "е 
ceeds paramesé, and mese exceeds hypaté in epitritic c rne (652) m 
mesë above (see п, 158), fioe oy ieu сене 


expressed here are obscure, and their source is uncertain. The references to God have 
*uggested to commentators Aristotle's (early) doctrine that фе heavenly Әле нні 
sight and hearing but no other senses: see Eudemus tr. 48 IRON = that the source is 
14 (Ross): bur the parallel can hardly be pressed. Ісіз just pore doctrine that the 
Aristoxenus: cf. fr. 73 (Wehrli), Philodemus 54-15 ff (Kemke). Ihe aoc T 

use of the senses involves a proportionality berween the organ 31 = 















means (see the n. since paramesé has no place in a discussion of hace ceived is Aristotelian enough (e.g. De An. 42422, 4192-b), but it seems 
I Tiere is cerni corse: | ——e— t.  atps.-Plutarch’s source is a later compiler or commentator. __ ¢, 
| mereiy, Ашын ЫДЫ rupt. The MSS read “exhibit differences in an eg’ * ve general doctrine is apparently that (таё 
| | lead back to another discussion of heen ап equal] e niverse as а whole and all its elements, and is 


Perceptual ranges. The fundamental proportionali 
p Pear through objects of sight, of hearing, or of 


ow writers of later antiquity, but its 
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role as senses, are also constituted in conformity with har... Р 
achieve попе of their results without the help of harm Mei 1. For 
are inferior to sight and hearing they are not divorced pee: and whit 
hearing occur in our bodies together with the presence of God ante and 
foundation of reason, and their nature is great and noble t67 ® O the 


26. "These points make it clear that it was entirely reasonable for, 
Greeks of ancient times to be concerned most of all with musical бы № | 
They believed that they ought to mould and structure the souls of the ation, 
through music towards gracefulness and decorum, evidently on ae 
that music is of value |) in dealing with all circumstances udis e 
action that is seriously undertaken, and especially in facing the dangers | 
wars. In the face of these dangers some, like the Spartans, used auloj: am. 
the Spartans the tune called “Тһе Melody of Castor" was played on Pen, 
when they advanced in good order to fight the enemy.!** Others approached 
their opponents to the sound of the /yra: it is recorded, for instance, that the 
Cretans employed this practice over a long period, when going out to meet | 
the dangers of war.'*" Others even in our own time continue to use the 
salpinx. V" The Argives used to play the aulos at the wrestling match in the 
festival they called the Sthenaia: they say that this festival was originally 
founded in honour of Danaus, [4] but was later dedicated to Zeus Sthenios, 
What is more, it is customary even nowadays for the aulos to be played when 
the pentathlon is going on.' The music, admittedly, is neither cultivated J 
nor in the ancient style: it is not of the kind that was current among the men | | 
of those times, like the music composed by Hierax for this contest, ™ apiece $ 
called the Endrome. ? Nevertheless, the aulos is played, even if the musicis | 
feeble and uncultivated. 


СІ. Plato, Tim. 47b—e, Ptol. Harm. 93-4. | - 
Pollux (1v.78) says that the Melody of Castor was one used by the Spartans in battle, ) 
and describes its rhythm as entbaterios, i.e. anapaestic. (The Spartan soldiers arc said 
to have intoned an embatérios pacan, meaning the pacan accompanying an 'ad ee 
against the enemy, Plut. Lyc, 22.) By the time of Pindar the expression melody 4 
Castor’ could be used for any kind of song or dance-tune appropriate to warrior 
(Pyth. 2.69, Isth. 1.15). The Spartans’ use of the aulos in military contexts 8 
mentioned in many sources, e.g. Thuc. v.70, Plut, Lyc. 21, 193 Ath. 627d. di T 
Cf. 193 Ath. EH o Ephorus twice asserts that the Cretans used the aulos for | 

pose as well as та (ap. Strabo x.4.20 anc , 1V. 20.6]. Poe 
Purpose lyra (ap. Strabo x.4.20 and Polyb, ту.20.6) ars frequently quent | 


IL 


ст eque ds is mentioned in the Iliad (xvin.219, cf. xxi. 388), and ap 
аз а military instrument in literature of all periods. Its origin was allegedly E 
(e.g. Pollux 1v.85): hence its common designation in poetry as ‘the Etruscan 
1. Eum. $68, Eurip. Phoen. 1 378). Arist. Quint. remarks 


Hes | 
use in the Roman army, 62.6—19. 
СІ. Paus. V.7.10, VLA: то. 


гегах is probably legendary (the name means ‘hawk’, tacon ear lymp 


171 
171 





"чопіпр а nomos Hierakios, says that he was a pupil and favour 
who died young. Pollux also refers to a Hierakion melos (1.78), У 


played on the aul i T 7 4. т 2 . = Е ; E $ n "I 2 ш f T ғ | PEUT 
то} at | s. at the festival of the Anthesphoria ( ower n 
The word means ‘running in’, or ‘charge’, Very probably it refers to the г 
long jump, ing in’, or ‘charge’. Very probably it refers diet 


ng jump, one of the components of the ancient pentathlon. атыс чё А 
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The Plutarchian treatise On Music , 
| | M 

ks knew 
che theatre, and devoted all their skill to honouring a neat ` 
, rhe young: Among the people of those days no le] theatres ж "ipn 
il music still had its home in the temples, in which tł " 
| Г ro the divine and to praise good men, 174 This is no 
ce it was from "theos" that the word “theatr 
“theorein” at a much earlier регіо, 17 But in 
kind of music has made such headway that noo 
3l sort [i] or even understands it, and everyo 


joined forces with the music of the theatre,!”* 


surprising, it 
on” was later 
OUT Own times 
Пе ever mentions 
Пе Who practises 





as was 


someone might say, “are you Suggesting that the men of 
made no discoveries and innovations at all?" | agree that fresh 


Г -overies were made, but they were discoveries that conformed with dig- 
peut 


ind propriety. Thus students of such matters have ascribed to 
үү: | pube cs 
des he introduction of the Dorian tete," which had not been 
ert 
melody by his predecessors. 


Terpan- 
! | used in the 
He is also said to have invented the entire 


Mixolydian !опоз,! * and the variety of Orthian melody that goes with the 


wel 


Orthian foot, and in addition to the Orthian foot the semantic trochee as 


17» According to Pindar, Terpander was also the originator of the 


engaging first-rate auletes to accompany this event is attested at Paus. vi 14.10, A 
number of vase paintings depict an aulete in full festal dress playing for long-jumpers 
(e.g. Boardman, A.R.F. V. Pl. 286, early fifth century): for depictions of the aulos used 
as accompaniment to other athletic events see Besseler et al., Pls. 53-4. 
This passage may be a distant echo of Aristoxenus ap. 195 Ath. 612a-b, and more 
remotely of 154 Plato, Laws 700a—-701b. | 
Theos, *god'; theatron, "theatre"; theorem, "to look at’, These etymologies, though 
popular in the ancient sources, are plainly mistaken. 
This returns to the theme of the passages mentioned inn, 174 above, | || | 
Terpander's scale had seven notes (see n. 18 above). Fourth-century sources (e.g. 
ps Ar. Probs. xix.47) mention ancient seven-note scales spanning less than an 
octave, formed from two conjunct tetrachords (e.g., in diatoni , БЕС,А,ВЬ,С,р). 
Terpander, however, is associated (180 Probs. xix. 52) with the ‘removal’ of trite (Bb) 
and the ‘addition of nëtë’ (i.e., nete diezeugmenón, the higher EJ, кн etry 
‘Dorian ней”. Eight-stringed instruments filled in the gap between A and C wit ің 
note рағатеве (B), forming the characteristic Dorian scale of two rte FE 
following the pattern semitone, tone, tone (in diatomic), disjoined by a tone, It nete 
iezeugmenón can be called ‘Dorian nëtë’, it is a fair inf rer ce th t néte syren — 
(D in the conjunct scale quoted above) might be called mete with some o өр. ELT 
designation, W, and К. conjecture that the scale formed by rwo conjunct tetrachor”™ 





















йд іше Heraclide e$ 
was the one originally called ‘Aeolian’: Aeolian vw Ше кақ oe | by the = 
1р. 192 Ath, 624656252) with Hypodorian, w je ош sddition «inn of an extra. i 
Um еді be нева from the conjunet series above by the a mai ot ES %. 
one at the otha. at) tore N a i conjunct к і 
See 11 46d with п, 113. The Mixolydian structure can be generatec bone M 
series by the addition of an extra tone at the top. pp 


On the melodic sense of orthias see Appendix А. For its metrical or rhythmic AP e 

Hon see Arist, Quint. 36.3—4: the semantic trochee is described it the san pymes 

dov former seems to have had the shape a very slow аше averse): Aristides 

re trochee (four units of time followed by cight, : ad the «c 

ЫТА on the solemnity of these rhythms (83.476). The 0 
' 531b appear to be quite different. І 


-— 


li 





134 


melodies called skolía. ^" Again, Archilochus devised ап addis 

of rhythmic composition, the one that consists of trimeters:181 121 Patter, 
duced [114134]. combinations of rhythms of different ie 01 
katalogë," and the instrumental accompaniment that 
also reputed to have been the first to use epodes, tetrameters, the “е. Hej, 
prosodiac and the augmentation of the heroic rhythm, and ое | 
some people the elegiac too, as well as the combination of 
with the paeon epibatos and that of the augmented heroic rhyth 
prosodiac and the cretic.'** People also say that Archilochus 
practice of having some iambics spoken with instrumental accompan; 
and others sung, and that the tragic poets employed this proced Panimen, 
as did Crexus, who adopted the practice and introduced it in 
ramb.'*5 Further, people think that it was Archilochus who 
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Benera,!i2 gng 110. 


7 din 
lambic уйш 
JUIm with ¢ 
Introduced the 


are later, [i 
to the dithy. 
invented the 
l.e. “drinking songs". 

That is, the iambic trimeter. lambic verse probably had its origins in СЕЕ 
поп, but was worked into a sophisticated form by Archilochus, On his m дыр 
innovations generally (real or supposed) see Mar. Vict, vi.141 (Keil). телуі 
Rhythms іп а single genus are those in which the ratio of arsis to thesis is the same. 
The standardly recognised genera have ratios of 1:1 (e.g. the dactyl}, 2:1 leg. the 
iambus and the trochee), and 3:2 (e.g. the paeon). See Arist. Quint. 33.29 ff. Bur 
rhythms of the 3:2 type are said not to have been used by Archilochus (11340. — 
Parakatalogé is mentioned without explanation at 16 $ рѕ.-Аг. Probs. xix.6, wherein 
‘tragic’ effect is noted. It seems to be a form of accompanied recitative, somewhere 
between speech and song: cf. the ‘intermediate’ type of vocal movement mentioned at 
Arist. Quint. 6.3-5. The Problem describes it as occurring ‘in songs', that is, in solo 
odes in the drama, and puts its emotional effect down to ‘contrast’, presumably the 
contrast between the melodic style of the song proper and the non-melodic ‘chanting’ 
of parakatalogé. Sec also n. 185 below. 

An epode (the word occurs here, uniquely, in the neuter form epodon) is often the 
final section of a choral passage in drama, following strophe and antistrophe. This 
sense is unlikely here. It also commonly means a ‘refrain’, returning at regular inter- 
vals in а poem: probably this is intended. (W. and R. suggest that it means a poem in 
two-line units, the second shorter than the first.) "Tetrameters': trochaic tetrameters 
аге common in the fragments of Archilochus, 'Cretic' sometimes means the foot -= 
sometimes the ditrochee - - - =, The former is related to the pacon, and is probably not | 
meant (cf. 1134c). The ditrochee occurs in the "ithyphallic' metre, found in Arc ilo- 
chus’ fragments. A variety of units are called ‘prosodiac’ (processional'): in se 

versions (e.g. at Arist. Quint, 37.19—23) it is related to an anapaestic rhythm, i 
that is probably intended here. The ‘augmented heroic’ must be the so-called Archi 
lochean’, a metre consisting of four dactylic feet followed by three trochees. Elegiacs: | 
the author has previously claimed (113 2c) that Clonas, who is said to be cendum | 
Archilochus (1133) used this form. Paeón epibatos: according to Arist. Quint. thi 

в composed of long thesis, long arsis, two long theses, long arsis: he describes 5 
sunm effect аг 82.29-83.23, Bur it is uncertain what the term means in | 
The practice described is probably related to parakatalo ё, if not identical wil _ 

Phillis of Delos ap. 196 Ath. 66b pi that the рани to whose accompa Pork 
amples were sung were called iambykai (MSS iamboi), while those to which Perr 
tn anted or 'declaimed' poetry (parelogizanto) were called klepsiamoo- further | 
1У.59) merely mentions these as stringed instruments: Hesychius adds aa npe 
bur nation. It is possible that the names do nor indicate distinct instrume Crexss БЫ 

ar mean only ‘the [stringed] instrument used for the purpose indicated’. С ted the 
dialogue) watt at 1135c, In tragedy most iambic lines (which constitit ies 
) were spoken without accompaniment: it is not likely that the prt 
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niment under the melody, the older co 
„отр? ment in unison with the voice," 
тапш 
отр? 


joe 


mPosers having all used 
‘The tonos NOW called Hypolydian!*? is ascribed to Pol 
9: 1 hat һе made much greater use than 

people з Апа the famous Olympus himself, who is 
ді ү t Gre ek music and Ше music of the nomoi, is said to have invented 
foun ooh armonic genus!*" and certain rhythms — the Prosodiac, i ahid, 
both E of Ares is composed, and the choreus, which Is much used ; 5 

he по! 190 Some people think that Olympus also invented the bacche; : 2n 
EES, melodies all demonstrate that this is so. Bs 
ДЕШЕ of Hermione, by altering the rhythms for the 
юв and by pursuing the example of the multipl 
зей to the aulos (and so making use of more notes 


Ymnestus, and 
before of eklysis ae 
credited with being the 


- 


movement of the 
icity of notes be- 
, widely scattered 


bout) transformed the music that existed before him,'” 
ДООШ е 


described here occurred in dialogue: more probably they were used, like para- 
katalogé, to give dramatic variation to solo odes. 

i Qn ‘accompaniment under the melody’, krousis hypo ten den, see 183 ps.-Ar. Probs. 
xix.39 and cf. 167 Probs. xiX.12: also e.g. Plut. Quaest. Conv. 1.9. As in Probs. 
xiX.39, the present reference is probably not to accompaniment at the octave (e.g. 
168, 169, 172 Probs. XIX.I4, 16, 18], but to the sort of heterophony described by 
Plato (158 Laws 812d—e) and hinted at above (1137b-d). 

HT Perhaps the harmonia called ‘slack Lydian’, chalara Lydisti, at 149 Plato, Rep. 398e. 

According to Arist. Quint. (18.10-13), this had the form 9,9,1,9,9,9,9, which is the 

enharmonic equivalent of Cleonides” (diatonic) Hypolydian, ыы. We have 

previously been told, however, that the ‘relaxed’ (epaneimene) Lydian, which was 
presumably the same as the ‘slack’, was invented by Damon in the fifth century 

(1136e), whereas Polymnestus seems to belong to the early sixth. The issue cannot be 

resolved with certainty. а | 

Eklysis is described by Arist. Quint. as an incomposite downwards interval of three 

quarter-tones, ekbolé as an incomposite upwards interval of five quarter-tones. m 

descriptions are associated with that of spomdeiasmos (on which sec 11352-b 

Appendix B), which he says is an upwards interval of three quiere DES. 

See also Bacch. 300.17-20, 301.20—302.6: he adds the information that lysis and 

ekbolé occur only in the enharmonic genus. All three are melodic ү 

identified in part by their upwards or downwards direction, and are i'd en 

simply scalar intervals such as appear in Aristoxenus" analyses ED еа 

More probably they are conceived as ‘stretchings of normal intervals (t ‘intervals’ 

and the tone) used for special melodic effect. Thus Aristides calls them not int 
"epe ec imas: te ahs tAn diastematon, 28.67). 

T un ali BON or ‘modifications’ of intervals (pathé ton diast 

› “Se 1134! ff. and Appendix В. Bn Iam a Eh 

” On the nomos of Ares cf. 1137a and Appendix A; on the Metroa ege pure аби 
Prosodiac see n. 184 above: its anapaestic character makes it sul horeus (dancing 
ata Anab. v1.1.1 1, schol. to ARUM. Clouds 651). The | 

i s.m) may bethetrochee -- orthetribrach=--. | oe th ray Хей. 

‘Baccheius’. from another dance r as its ve Бе кене саанан 
Утр. 9.3), is the name given to a wide variety ol е Sb 
">>". Another possibility i is - ---, usually called the choriamb: this interpr iii | : | 

and the frst i np a 


ІН 


іш Preferred by W. and R. s east 
n Lasus, a most notable composer of the late sixth century, an he was especia 
wnter on musical theory, see Ch. 4. As a composer an P basis то the festival a 
кюй» for his introduction of the dithyramb on ТЕЦ ЭУ. novation was is 
Mens. ‘Movement’, agóge, normally ‘tempo’. Precisely y | 
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i А. 137 

. ‘In the same way the later composer Melanippides ga г composition [i] of his dithyrambs you'd mistake the right-ha 
gcn c kind of music that had preceded him, and eie 2. ain hat! ye left, like a ME in a shield.” But still, lendid th 
or Timotheus." Thus the notes Of e ута Of iC сеш ааа “Then Phrynis shoved іп his own peculiar ‘pine cone’, bends arp 
far back as Terpander of Antissa, were scattered about and i Seven a. ie ы me into a total Wise a twe Me и of tuning he had in his penta- 
number by Timotheus. There was also a change from simplicity «c ^^ id in nist All the same, pee е was | а е: he Went wrong, but he made 
complexity in the music of the aulos. In the old days, up “6 the енн ves t later." But Tr này oor er пт Му деаг, he’s buried me 
Melanippides, the composer of dithyrambs, the auletes were gen tme of t hole and scraped me ү | "He's 2 5 т, d Шке asks] “Who is this 
paid by the poets, which shows that poetry took pride of p erally » у" [Poetry replies "за rca-nead т 


: | | om Miletus, [nn] The 
Lhasa у Place, and jy. тоо ere wor о, 
auletes were subordinate to their instructors:!** but later this c ad the n he did to me were worse than all the othe 





| LUST sa things ECT h nt a { А 4 h h put together, with those 
was abandoned, which led the comic poet Рһегесгагеѕ!93 to put Musics 00 тетей ant-crawlings e Mes or m У enhe found me out for a walk 
stage in the guise of a woman, her whole body displaying. SZ E a | ; "self, he untied me an x lid i wi is one strings "203 
ment, He then makes Justice ask what caused this outrage, and Poenis "(The comic poet Aristophanes also mentions Philoxenus, and says that he 


answers: “I'll tell you willingly: the story will be a pleasure for me to tell and produced melodies of these kinds into cyclic choruses, )2™ Music speaks the 
for you to hear. Melanippides'”’ started my troubles, [e] He 






















































them: he grabbed me and pulled me down, and loosened te Up wi hg % Оп ا‎ Tae ie Ries л ee eh асан жез F 
twelve strings.'* For all that, he was a good enough man to me Mpared | ушр were instrumental turns introducing modulations (schol. va je 
with the troubles I have now.'** That damned Cinesias of Attica has done me Clouds 332), ba ска жеде the re CMS yt erede 
so much damage with the 'exharmonic' twists he makes inside the strophes many a >. has besa A РЫ English Mises vacate es. lÉ the 
dne is ‘Turns , DU Dm ! guis | RIPET: =p ТТТ: 4 
| 8 qm (but see next note) Cinesias may be being accused of using kampai 
unclear: almost certainly not the abandonment of strophic form, which occurred a ا‎ ы. just between them (cf. schol. wo Анора loc кіс), Bat 
later (see on Melanippides, Ch. 7). For changes in the character of the dithyramb ar 7 tais strophais might mean ‘between the strophes’, rather than ‘in’ them. The seme 
this period see 29 Pindar, fr. 61 and notes ad loc. |, | = in which one would mistake right for left in the ‘composition’ (poisis) of his dirhy- 
"Multiplicity of notes’ was notoriously a feature of the aulos сЕ 149 Plato, Rep. rambs may relate to their pretentious and nonsensical words: but the sentence seem 
399d, cf. e.g. Pindar, Ol. 7.11—12, 27 Pyth. т2л9-21): Plato and others relate it to i dave phenomenon from the purely musical kampai of the preceding dans. la 
the instrument's capacity to modulate easily from опе barmonia to another (whether. hat Карават. perhaps suggesting that the frequent modulations make tes 
by having many finger-holes, or through control by lips and breath). Something of the music structurally unintelligible — you might as жей play it backwards. 
kind ts probably intended here, though it is primarily a feature of fifth-century muse | ж. Om Phrvnis see Ch 7. The ‘pine-cone’ (strobilos) has been thought to be a device for 
the verb translated ‘scattered abour is used in the next paragraph of Timotheo menses, strings n3be cone cn performance. This is possible; but there is some 
treatment of notes. It might mean either ‘disconnected’, refe ing to ‘unrelated’ noc # Brice Tec g it to be a chaotically structured form of composition (Plato 
belonging to different barmoniai, or simply *widely spread’, indicating an increased Lom S $4 Kock). Plutarch (Prof. Virt. 13, Ар. то) attributes to Phris an 
range. М | | m gai pes іе есімдік сеш кей 
P* On these composers’ innovations see Ch. 7 and notes on the quotation from Pher- | GORENA рме; pani sane 56 аат аан, ‘tetrachords’: the Бағаға was tuned 
à а “ы = ar = 1 ate ee aaa | à ip Ё TAO conjunct - ПЕЕ ГИГ CE { | T | г Ек Р 
i СЕ 189 Ath. бітіс, with the passage of Pratinas quoted there. The same section cf "s рас азу: = йе ^d of runing’ see Lasserre ad loc. 
Athenaeus contains Melanippides’ well-known treatment of the story of Athena and y Ser Xing". puc pii reri is from the verb related to | 
iss 116 los together with Telestes” supposed ‘reply’ (616e-617b). si tapê, the latter from that related to strophé, which strengthens the case for under- 
Approximately contemporary with Aristophanes, and a celebrated prac med standing strophai in the lines about Cinesias as (melodic) rwists, rather thin strophes | 
= cad ames quoted is from his Cheiron (see Exc. ex Nicom, 274)- | in the English sense m - | 
iun | we should probably read "Music". | | та | ж не Ме т mpisknownoiths. = _ i | 
T M there really were rwo composers of this name (Suda), this no doubt refers ro | eerie a change of heart larin Мс Nos ШИНЕ НЧЕ кн ' 
21 Pulled me down’ (anzke): the verb is often used to indicate reducing g the ғ Туттёкоз strapons (of Agathon's music ortum кіні e , rather | 
strings in order to lower the pitch. *I oosened me up’ (chalara M 


| ! chalarGteran eposesei V 77s 2.43. The reference seems to be to crooked or tortuous melodie 
the adjective is the same as that used in such coinages 572220 5 ‘han to very small intervals. "By myself’: this 
1 = ores = O 











ойсис undressing, In cono] ебі te ерні 
apline. of a kithara with rwelve o eae idees the first refers 
the addition of extra strings to this or that co er dpi ыы... ides 
mi imotheus at Exc. ex Nicom. 274 and the Suda}: = Quint. қаласақ z 
БАШ cow in connecti on with Timotheus. Its of strings W s varies а= . ™dulanon. On the ‘twelve strings’ see n. 198 
tradition to the effect chat the number of strings “ма Perhaps this sentence, which 1 have treated as а 
Sith century, but the details of their accounts are ЗОР | next lines loo Mic: sha 
Sap tn the metre here: а few words of the Pherecrates passage Bi ot ee ne бори E 
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following words: I exharmonic high-pitched blasphemous i. | аса whole has three divisions at the most general level. These a 1 
filled me up with wrigglings like a cabbage, "205 Warbles j, ү УЧ”. chromatic and enharmonic genera: and anyone who is setti = і 
‘Other comic poets have also put on display the absurdity Gt | hé et иду of music must understand the form of composition des; 
music-mincers, ort late шо" F- of each of them, and he must be familiar with the kinds of | 
‘It is made clear by Aristoxenus that con | JE t€ "cc through which the resulting compositions are expressed 21 | 
31. ‘It is made clear by Aristoxenus that correct or distorted p ie pet а id first be understood that all learning in the field of i-r 
а ш zur, - - - 1 8 M к T 4 h Р = ! "ut [ 1 
its source in training апа teaching. Thus it happened in his own Gs іш " on ade so long as there is not added to it a grasp of the и is 
j і ып : 1 1 . habiti rut Р, i г = E | 
that when Telesias of Thebes^" was young he was brought UP on th "n ЖШ " Jf the items that are taught is an essential part of what the Feri 
sort of music: among the highly reputable composers Whose nc EE „у 1212 Sec ondly, we must realise that up to the present this sort of 
learned were Pindar, Dionysius of Thebes, Lamprus?/s and Pratinas and № mus lea » аа has never been supplemented with a thorough enumer- 
other lyric composers who produced good instrumental Pieces, He 41. (5 ining | | 


formed [c] excellently on the aulos, and made a thorough md nre] 
other elements of a complete education. But when he had passed hepa | исе this unsystematic approach, as the Spartans did in the old 
his life he was so completely seduced by the complicated sort of uei matter jo did the Mantineans and Pellenians. They used to pick out just 
music that he came to despise the fine compositions on which he had bel days, a < or a very small number, which they believed [i] to be suited to the 
brought up, and learned very carefully those of Philoxenus and Timotheus, ane ip. of character, and practised that sort of music alone. | 
particularly the most complicated of their pieces, and the ones Vi E per form 

maximum amount of innovation. When he then set out to compose 
melodies, and tried his hand at both styles — that of Pindar and that of 
Philoxenus — he could achieve no success at all in Philoxenus’ manner" - 
And the reason lay in the excellent training he had from his childhood | 


E che tf оро 7 on the contrary, most people learn whatever the 
Тез or the pupil happens to enjoy, while people who understand the 
seach 


| pro 


„4, This will become clear?! if we enquire concerning each of the sciences 
| ion what its field of study 15. Thus Harmonics, for instance, 15 the 
cence of the genera of melodic order, of intervals, systemata, notes, tonoi 
nd modulations between systemata, and it is unable to advance beyond this 
point. Hence we cannot seek to discover through Harmonics whether the 

composer — in the Mystans, for example — has made an appropriate choice in 


32. "Thus anyone who aims at beauty and discrimination in his treatment 
of music [4] should model himself on the ancient style: in addition he 
should round it off with the other branches of learning, and take philosophy. 
as his principal teacher," since philosophy is able to assess the correct 
amounts in which things are appropriate and useful to music. | 


| 


proposals concerning rhetoric in Phaedrus 268a—274b. For detailed references see 
notes to the Loeb edition ad loc. | | 

The central importance assigned here to the divisions of the tetrachord that mark the 
three genera may seem exaggerated, but the emphasis is ro some degree reflected in 
Aristoxenus' El. Harm., where the analyses of the genera and their variants occupy 4 
considerable fraction of the work. Their differences of character are treated in ways 
suggesting that it is on them, rather than on the old barmoniai (which қамат 
or the голої (which represent only differences of pitch, "keys), that any He of 
moral ethos in music must be built. Cf. also the apparent references to generic | 

.. fhan'harmonic') ethos in the Hibeh Papyrus. | AU 
* Cf. the contrasts made by Aristox, at e.g. El. Harm. 5.929, and e.g. 154 Plato, Laus 
670b—e. e 
Tropos can hardly be a vague term, ‘style’, here, in view of the recommendation that 
the tropoi be thoroughly enumerated. But equally, it cannot mean simply ba reget , 
in the old sense: these had been enumerated in a systematic though un iba d 
before Aristoxenus (El. Harm. 6.19 ff), and in any case der pars P: pitch, 
Aristoxenian theory. To interpret it as meaning fonos, with references Ly in the 
‘Key’, gives an Aristoxenian sense Kb Напа P dais ist o specihable 
Present passage is evidently wider than that. Perhaps it means т.ғ ay such 
melodic pene’ without prejudice as to the prope terms of us ыруын d 
n BENTE, and without presupposing that all will be analysed руш! the need for 


introduced solo songs into the “cyclic chorus’, i.e. the dithyramb, but such a remark | 
would hardly fit the context. W. and R., assuming that the reference is to Aristoph. 
Plutus 293—4, insert the words ‘of sheep and goats’ to characterise melodies : в: 

intriguing suggestion (cf. 149 Plato, Rep. 397a—b), bur again hardly apposite in de 
context. On Philoxenus see Ch. 7. ЕН 
It seems most likely that the subject is still Timotheus (see previous note). 'High- | 
pitched’, byperbolaious: technically, ‘belonging to the tetrachord hyperbola! T 
highest tetrachord of the system, rising to the note an octave above mesê. Wasting 
(mglarous): the sense is uncertain. Both the schol. то Aristoph. Acharn. 553 2°" 
Photius s.v. niglareuón treat it as a style of instrumental accompaniment. БЫ. 
glings’, a pun: in the genitive plural both the spelling and the accenruanon is 4 4 
word meaning ‘twist’ or ‘modulation’ and of the word meaning ‘caterpillar are — 
> пе ror. eni 5% 
1Ё word sugpgesrs Choppl «thi ~ есес: i melo жік 
BEES pping something up into small pieces: poss er ‘hash! that 
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ГА 
— 


intervals, but more probably a general reference to the disorgan 
modern composers have made of music. 
Nothing further is known of him. 


V dicun a brief mention at Corn. Nep. Vit, Epam. 2. Lamprus is described”) 


55 






50 = Unless this pa is misplaced (as Westphal supposed), "this mus | | 
a | mau o ' passage 15 misplaced (as W К Y or, more 
| оү 2362) as a distinguished teacher of music: the same 7 angen, srasping ‘reasons’ „іп addition to simple enumeration of elements ا‎ ed by 
| scholar. the same person, appears at Ath. зоб, 44d, Phryn. Com. ogo ы generally, the need for musical learning to be guides ii. od 
| | we амі а eb ELI диал us cf, Philodemus P EM - Folosophy (1142d). Sek Harm. 1.23-247 31.17-32.9. The list of 

5045; эра танады а »: EOS Өй an охе еа е general sentiment see Aristox, El. Harm. 1.237232. 55.12-38.27, CEP 


the parts of Harmonics corresponds to that given at ^ pann: 5274 


| TO 1144€ the source (Aristoxenus) has modelled his di cussion « "at the latter includes melopoiia, ‘melodic composition as 15 








140 


using the Hypodorian tonos at the beginning, Doria 
phrygian and Phrygian in the middle.?!5 The scien 
extend to such matters, and requires supplementa 
(паза) since it has no understanding of the nature 
neither the chromatic nor the enharmonic genus 
nature of what it is to be appropriate, through which th 
a musical composition is revealed: this is the task of t 
art.” 
composition constructed within that systéma, and the stud 
not within the scope of the science of Нагтопісѕ,218 
‘The same may be said of rhythms, since no rh 
nature of what constitutes the appropriate 
invariably speak of “the appropriate” with an eye to moral chara 
‘Our view is that the cause of moral character js a particu 
combination or mixture or both.?!? In the work of Olympus, | 
the enharmonic genus was set in the Phrygian tomos and T 
paion epibatos, and it was this that generated the character of the beginning 
of the nomos of Athena:?" for the enharmonic genus of ie 


217 
218 
219 
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nat the end, ana 

ce of Harmonic. Hy 
Hon from ma, ^ ots | 
of 3PPropriaten,. Ошо, 
€ тога] char, "t 
| he Practitioner өн | 
fferent from that js 
y of the latter y 


It is clear that the sound of a systema is di 


Ут carries in iret. 
in all its aspects: [ij fo 
cter. 


| lar kind of 
for instance. 
ixed with the 


Olympus?! js 


Melopotia seems, however, to be excluded from harmonics at 2.1 ff. The am 
inconsistency probably reflects the fact that while the ia اوا‎ 
aspect of composing is no part of the subject matter of Harmonics [see 11 аза) bs 
are nevertheless features of compositions that extend beyond the scope of the present 
list, and which are capable of being theoretically described and classified. Thus one 
may analyse types of melodic phrase according ro their shape and direction, onc may 
distinguish continuous sequences from gapped sequences and repetitions of the same 
pitch, and so on. See especially Arist. Quint. 28.8 ff: the issue is briefly reopened at 
1142t-1143a below. The list reappears, with minor variations, m many later 
theorists. Systémata, lit, *puttings together’ (of intervals), means roughly ‘scales’ 
‘Modulations between systémata’ must refer to modulations of harmonia, and tore! 
are ‘keys’ distinguished only by pitch, as usually іп Aristoxenus and his school. — — 
Mysians (Mysois, Musois) is Bergk's conjecture for the mousois, mousikois, monszs 
of various MSS. If it is correct, it will refer ro the same piece as is ascribed © 
Philoxenus at 161 Ar. Pol. 1342b, though there again the text is in doubt, an 
Mysous i$ an emendation for the MSS mytbous. Aristotle seems то imply that the 
beginning of the composition (a dithyramb) was in the Dorian harmonis, the 
remainder, or at least the next section, in the Phrygian. 
Contrast 154 Plato, Laws 6бтое. 
Sec n. 215 above, [1s 
ааг омеа and ‘mixture’ (mixis) are evidently not intended 2 | 
„2 попут», bur they have no clear technical senses. In the next sentence 275 ir 
mixed' with a melodic structure, which suggests a blending of two sim ulraneous T! 
theoretically distinct elements. Synthesis might therefore indicate the putting | 
gether of a temporal sequence of elements, to form a larger structure. Alternatively А 
following the clue in the word tethen, ‘set’, in the next sentence (from Dr 
cognate with the ‘thesis’ element in synthesis), synthesis might be the blending? іі 
abstractly different aspects of the same element. Pitch and scale structure arë A) ane 
25 аса actual melody; rhythmical structure and rempo (25056 ^ | 
aet Thythm as actually performed. der amo 


refers to pitch; but cf. 11374. On the paior epibatos sec n. 184 above. The rom™ a 
қ ку Еті а кты А қ | 4 Ex 04 4 Ao ou ТС АУ ие: 
Эз йн АСТАНУ е with the Polykephalos (many: aged) лот 
iUam Mix A, with 27 Pindar, Pyth. т T. ‚о fare to melo 
These words may well be an interpolation. Elsewhere the expression ele о 


«ба a 7 
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the actual composi. 

ns of the shythmn, bur 
ап paeonic.?? Bur if the 
erved, and with them the 
there to occur а Consider. 
the so-called harmonig 
aracter from the opening 


| these elements with the addition of 
d the rhythm, and subtle modulatio 
со that it becomes trochaic rather th 
nothing ©" genus and the Phrygian tonos are pres 
harmon -ystema, it is possible nevertheless for 
whole of і pP Е in moral character: for instance, 
able di of Athena is very different in ch 
in ad RE it is evidently when judgement is al 
secon. 1 


| жены ALINE : lied to experience of music 
cama will be a discriminating musical expert. A man who knows the 
"ma * | i 


porian, but without understating К to judge where its use is appro- 
rate, will not know what it 1 ee he 15 producing: he will not even 

sain 115 moral character. It is in fact an open question about Dorian 
mall “sitions themselves whether the science of Harmonics js capable of 
r inguishing between them as some people think, or not.224 | 
р same is true of the whole science of rhythm. [4] The man who knows 
the paeon will not understand where it 15 appropriate to use it just through 
his grasp of the paeon's structure. And it is an Open question about paeonic 
compositions whether the science of Rhythmics can distinguish between 
them, as some people say, or whether its scope does not extend as far as 
that? 

‘Two kinds of knowledge at least are thus necessary for anyone who is to 
distinguish the appropriate and the inappropriate. First, he must know the 
moral character which the construction seeks to produce, and secondly he 
must know the elements from which the construction is put together. ™ Our 


тей from 


structure only. The sentence that follows is probably to be construed as a further 
description of the nomos of Athena. rum East 
3 The main structural feature of paeonic rhythms in general is the divisibility of their 
feet into parts related in the ratio 3:2. Trochaic rhythms are in the ratio 2:1. 
Whatever the precise nature of the metrical forms intended here, the character of the 
‘modulation’ must have been determined by the shift from 3:2 to 2:1. "But at 
.. mothing else’: i.e., no melodic modulations were involved. | TEA 
7! Probably the main section of the piece, but nothing is known of the word's signif- 
cance here. 3 s | 
One may ‘know the Dorian’, i:e., be able to grasp and identify its formal st Harm. 
without knowing when EB to use it (cf. 154 Plato, Laws 670€, Amstox. El. 


31.17 ff). In the last sentence ‘Dorian’ is simply an example: the “question’ seems 


E to the issue whether composition (melopoiia) is or is not part of 

есп. 215 above. It seems not to be an ‘open question’ for LI E НА 

Proper usage of a given structure is a matter for harmonic theory: it is not. (On на 
point see 1144c ff.) What is doubrful is whether the (apparently ЧИЕ К. capable of 
study of compositional forms suggested at e.g. Arist, Quint. 255.0 лы 
producing an adequate classification of the melodic types that 12 ‘or others 
structure. The unstated alternative is that moral an aesthetic judgements, orthwhile 
not derivable from such an analysis, might be indispensable и ды analyses of, 
classification, A good classification will perhaps begi in from, 2! es lament, the 
‘tandardly recognised genres such as e.g. the pacan, the dithyramb, © them can be 
ibation-song. The question is whether the salient differences O oe 

s s by technical and formal distinctions of a kind proper to 
- uint. (32.10) makes rhrythmopora, 1 ythmic comp ' cerning harmonics- 

м Science of dU The issue is exactly the same as that coe" 
1.154 Plato, Laws 6704 ff. «Cras 
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rather, each is something done for the sake of the end. Oven 
matters and all others like them, judgement will be assed dabo ie, 
character of the performance, to decide whether the perfor On the 

tion is appropriate to the composition that was entr ormer's іп 

he was seeking to execute and interpret. The same and 
expressed in compositions through the art which is 





! стон 
usted to him, Tetpret,, 
applies to the em "ic 
Proper to соро o 

37. |i] ‘In ancient times, then, since their prime conce p 
ter, people valued above all the dignity and s роо idis charac. 
ancient music. Thus the Argives are said to have once Jaid dE a feature of 
breaches in the rules of music, and to have imposed a fine on ا‎ 
who tried to use more than the seven strings normally current a € rst man 
and who attempted to modulate into Mixolydian, =" | among them, 

‘The worthy Pythagoras rejected the practice of judging music by meas... 
perception, saying that its excellence was to be grasped bye acto 
Hence he used not to judge it on the basis of hearing, but on that of the 
harmonia™” of proportions. [11453] He also thought that it was enough to ler 


the study of music come to an end with the octave.24! 


38. ‘Nowadays, however, people have completely rejected the finest of the - 
genera, the one most appreciated in ancient times because of its noble дір- 
nity, so that most people do not have even a casual understanding of enhar- 

' | 


3? That is, composition is to be judged for its faithfuln ‘appropriateness’, 
characters and emotions it is i to express, On ‘he peculiar difficulty of ti 
judgement in certain special cases see 154 Plato, Laws 6696, 
Comparable stories are often told elsewhere about the magi at Sparta, cg. 
Plut. Inst. Lac. 17, Аша. то, Paus. 11.12.10, 196 Ath. 636e-f. The verb paramixo- | 
Iydiazein occurs nowhere else. On the assumption that the preferred harmonia was | 
the Dorian, the sense given in the translation must be approximately right (rather | 
than ‘modulate out of Mixolydian', or perhaps ‘alter the form of the Mixolydian’). lf | 
the seven strings were tuned to two conjunct tetrachords of Dorian form — each ggd | 
(enharmonic) ог s,t,t (diatonic) — the Mixolydian octave structure could be formed Т 
simply by the addition of an eighth string at the top, a tone above the seventh (see 
this basic methodological division between ‘Pythagorean’ and ‘Aristoxenian 
theorists see e.g. Aristox. El. Harm. 32.18 ff, з Ана n Prol. Harm. 11.1 B, 
19.16 ff, Ptolemais and Didymus ap. Porph. Comm. 25.1 ff, cf. Theophrastus aP- 
Porph. Comm. 62.22—63.3. An outline of the theoretical stances taken by p F 
issue was in fact much more complex than the crude opposition bet perception 
and reason would suggest. | БМ ж, 
| 2445 “fitting together’ of notes according to their mathematically proper a 
and ct principles on which this ‘fitting together" was based see Prol. Harm. 1^7. 
"Cac procedures exemplified in the Euclidean Sect. Can. en, All the 
А. the Pythagorean usage of harmonia = ‘octave’ (e.g. Nicom. e ӨЕ рі 
essential thematical relations in a scale could be represented w hin the range | 
abstract pitch, What could not be so represented was the seting 
| different keys, tonoi, to explicate the process of mo 
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„vals. They are so idle and so mentally easy-going ap tg baju 
me manie diesis generates no impression at all that can be ч 
ce еп Sd and they therefore eliminate it from singing mii ‘hi 
y the ge have any views about it, or who have made use of this uid at 
opie Y angensic ally?” [b] They think that the strongest еге ч 
having : 4t they ау lies first of all in the feebleness of their own per 2 
uth of ™ д „h everything that escaped them must therefore be tel n 
roni, 25 dn P CEN and secondly in the fact that this үй Анасы 
existe oe by means of concords, as can the semitone and the tone and the 
дает! gent of that kind.?^* They have not realised that on this basis the 
other fich and seventh magnitudes? would also be rejected (the first of 
yn ae three dieses, the second five and the third seven), and in 
whic | а all [e] the intervals which turn out to be odd-numbered would be 
PP ised as useless, On the возна of them can be determined by 
means of concords. These ib fae appre . ; сео ае odd-numbered 
мет ез of the $ mallest diesis. From this it would follow that none of the 
f the tetrachord can be used except ones which employ nothing 
sut even-numbered i ntervals, that is, the divisions of the sharp diatonic and 
he tonic chromatic.” — 


1 


magnitude cannot be 


19. ‘Saying and thinking this sort of thing not only brings people into 


conflict with the evidence of perception but also involves them in incon- 









ий! On attempts to identify the smallest detectable interval see Plato, Rep. 531a. In 
Aristotle this interval is assumed to be the (enharmonic) diesis, the quarter-tone (e.g. 
Metaph. 1016b 20-2): іп Aristoxenus the diesis is the smallest interval that can 
actually appear in music, though not the smallest that may be referred to in theoreti- 
cal analysis (e.g. El. Harm. 14.18-25, 25-11-14). On the corruption and near- 
extinction of the enharmonic genus in Aristoxenus' day see El. Harm. 23.4-22: but 
note that there, and usually in that work, he treats as its central (and t 
feature not its use of quarter-tones, but its use of the ditone as an incomposite scalar 
interval. For its abandonment in later antiquity sec Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. Hs 
Theon Smyrn. 55-6 (Hiller). Arist. Quint. says that it is the province i ie pes 
x» other people find it рош! 16.13-18). His remarks are clearly based on 
the same passage of Aristoxenus 25 isthe present text — > | 
The process of finding ап interval by means of concords ts exemple’ at Pe Нате 
15.3 ff: cf. Sect. Сап. Prop. 17. Though used by these authors ихе tue 
probably reflects the practice of performers in tuning an instrument. A (mesê, cia 
strings to a diatonic Dorian scale E-E', the performer, beginning from к E, Аю ЕЕ 
generate the entire series by steps of a fourth ог а fifth, for ters hr FA are 
lor E’) to В; A to D to G to C to F. Intervals such as the tone А-В 001 maller han tbe 
then said to have been found by means of concords. But no intervals: mentioned in. 
semitone can be constructed in this way, any more than can the ain diffculty 
the next sentence. This fact, despite what Aristoxenus says here SB theorist to 
a rien it is quite unclear how the performer is to construct OF ie 
u, (entity intervals of these sorts. топқа AREF 
Counting the enharmonic diesis as the first magnitude, the semitone (coman c sse 
dieses) as the second, and so on. The intervals mentioned were ар ~ Ы 
My (осіп to Агікокетике DENM iN aw and (саһаг” 
+ ht and 5,5,2. The other ‘divisions’ that Aristoxenus TF" he оп) eE | 
monic), 4 i. (soft chromatic), $, $, z (hemiolicchromatic) 541 ^ a« well as the 000" 
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“arm. $0.19 ff. Here there are plainly various 


numbered multiples of the diesis, which cannot be found by means of « жег 
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sistency, since it turns out that these very people are espes- 
use of divisions of tetrachords [4] in which most of dicio 
odd-numbered or irrational.-** They are always sla ckening dhe Rs ate ithe, 
paranetai,"* and have even flattened some of the fix d бе: lichang; | 

има? ииге... өле Axed notes ма q a 
along with them, by an irrational interval, the tritaj and be 
what they imagine to be somehow the most meritorious апга | 
systemata is the one in which most of the intervals are irration | A ef 
only the notes that are naturally movable, but even some of nes 5 

| le fixed 


are flattened, as anyone capable of perceiving such things can qo 
detect.>*° A 


40. ‘Homer, that splendid poet, taught us the y 
appropriate for a man. [e] Thus to show that music js of value in , 
situations, his poem describes Achilles digesting his anger with is к 
music which he had learned from the wise Cheiron: “They found p oí 
beguiling his heart with the clear-sounding phorminx. It Was Бе. 
skilfully decorated, and the crossbar on it was silver: he had chosen it a 
the spoils when he sacked the city of Eétion. With it he was giving delight 
his heart, and singing the famous deeds of men."25! Far 

"Notice," Homer is saying, “how music should be used, since it was 
suitable for Achilles, son of the most upright Peleus, to sing of the glories of 
men and the deeds of demigods." [i] Homer has also shown us the occasion 
which accords with its use, revealing it as a valuable and pleasant exercise 
for a man not actively occupied. Achilles was а man of war and action, buthe 
was taking no part in the perils of war because of his anger with Agamem- 


Ses of music that is 


Ps ‘Rational’ and ‘irrational’ in Aristoxenus do nor have their usual mathematical sens, — 
An interval is ‘rational’ only if two conditions are both fulfilled, (i) lt must bean 


interval capable of being sung as part of a melody; and (ii) it must be recognisab 
either directly by educated sense-perception, as a concord is recognised, or as the 
difference between two concords (the tone), or, thirdly, as commensurable with one - 
of these, so long as the common measure is an actual melodic interval. Thus e.g. = of 12 
tone 15 not rational, because irs ‘common measure’ with the tone is 2 of a rone, which 
is not a melodic interval. (This explanation is paraphrased from Macran pp. 237-4% 
q-v. for further details and the ancient evidence.) | 
The upper of the movable notes inside the tetrachords below and above mesë respec 


bs 
d. 
“ad 


tively. Such ‘slackening’ could generate e.g. the soft diatonic from the sharp, but 


Aristoxenus may have no particular alterations in mind. The movable uas 

definite ranges of movement, bur are not determined to any fixed selection ape 

within their range (El. Harm. 26.9—27]. j 

If this involves altering the interval between the bounding notes of а 259 

den. as it apparently must, no known Greek theory would treat 
timate, 
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77. No very precise sense can be extracted from the remarks that begin e eal | 


to the flattening of fixed notes, Aristoxenus is attacking what 
тыргорег distortion of basic intervals. His target may be a f M 
2ü Пах ав св ner than any specific system of tuning. 
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The movable notes in the tetrachord above mesê: but very probably don is um | | 
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т thought it suitable for the hero to sharpen ki. | 
Lance Homer h x ch auld h x EE ed m реп his spirit with 
jn: 16 s, so that he sho © Prepared to go our into battle, as h 
and this is plainly what he was doing as he recounted deeds 
| ей deeds 


o do; 
e. | САР Ev | 
what the ancient md like, [11463] and what it was useful for 
í Heracles, Achilles, and many others making use of on í 
her, according to tradition, was the wise Cheiron, who Ru 
only in music but in justice and in medicine as pate 


‘That 

| hear 0 
d their (сас 
uction not 


ing quite generally, no person of intelligence would put the 
„e sciences if someone misused them through his own behaviour: 
‘bility would be laid on the defects of the agent.™? If someone has 
4 at the educational aspect of music, and receives suitable 
hildhood, [t] he will applaud and accept whar is fine and criticise 
usic and in everything else as well: he will not contaminate 


ү. “Speak 


he respons 


ped by means of music, he will become a substantial benefit to himself 
ti i А nies 3 - 

d о his city: he will have no truck with discordant deeds or words, and 
sil maintain always and in all circumstances what is suitable, moderate and 


orderly.” 


42. We could find many pieces of evidence to show that the cities with the 
best laws and customs have been careful to cultivate music of the noble kind. 
One might cite Terpander, who resolved the civil war that broke out at one 
time in Sparta,~** [е] and Thaletas the Cretan, of whom itis said that he went 
9 Sparta as the result of a pronouncement by the Delphic oracle, and cured 
the people there by means of music, releasing Sparta, as Pratinas says, from 
the grip of the plague. Homer also says that the plague which beset the 


Greeks was brought to an end through music: he says “And all day long the 
. young Achaeans sought to please the god with song and dance, singing a 


xautiful paean, celebrating far-working Apollo in song; and he heard it and 
was delighted in his heart. "255 

Thave used these lines to put the finishing touches on my speech about 
7:5, noble teacher, since it was through them that you expressed the 
ower of music to us earlier,” For it is true that its first and |4 noblest task 
"give grateful thanks to the gods, and the task that comes next, in secon 


ну СЕ Plato, Euthyd. 306d—307c, Gorgias 456d—e. 


: Е тё 
А thor oughly Platonic peroration: cf. especially 150 Rep. 401074033, 4136 5 
ıı, 1405 659c- 660a. 


| ese seem to be no early sources for this legend, but it i recen ны Е. Philodemus гората 
PEs 5, 85.49-86.19. Perhaps it originated in the idea that he put an end 
5 tical chaos at Sparta. Ga 
ni Hodemus 85.33—39, 86.16—19, and e.g. Plut. Lyc. 4. Paus. 1.14.4. 5€€ 
E. 
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place, is to make for the soul а systema that is Purifying, | 
harmonically well adjusted, 27" Melodia, ва | 
After saying that, Soterichus added: "Му noble teacher, there у 
drinking-party speci h about music,’ TV YOu have m 
43. Soterichus was admired for his speech: he had indeed made ct, 
enthusiasm lor music through both his facial CXpPressions and his om et his 
‘Apart from everything else,’ said my teacher, 'l approve of idi | 
particular of what each of you has done, the fact that each of you ir Я 
the role appropriate то him. Lysias has given us a banquet of the = à 0 
is proper for a practising kitharodos to know, and of nothing di nib 
whereas Soterichus has treated us lavishly with his teaching about ^: Ir 
related to the value of music and to its theoretical side, as well ay to its d 
and its use, But there is one thing that they have left for me to say сады 
ately, | imagine, since I shall not accuse them of cowardice by suggesting the 
they were ashamed to bring music down to the level of the dinner-party ! 
music is useful anywhere, it is so when we are drinking, as the noble Ноте 
says in the passage |4) where he speaks of “singing and dancing, the orna- 
ments of a feast". 2” | 
‘No one should imagine that in saying this Homer meant that music js of 
value only as an aid to pleasure: there is a deeper thought hidden in hi — 
words, It was to give service and assistance of the highest importance that he 
brought in music on occasions like this, at banquets, | mean, and at gather- 
ings, in those ancient times, The truth is that music was introduced because 
it is able to counteract and mollify the inflammatory power of wine, as your 
own beloved Aristoxenus says somewhere: he said that music was intro 
duced because while it is of the nature of wine to send reeling [11474] the 
bodies and minds of those who indulge in it to the full, music, through in 
own order and proportion, calms them and leads them into the contrary 
condition. It is as a guard against this contingency that Homer says that they 
used music in the old days, 


44. Апа yet, my friends, we have left out the most important point, and 
the one that especially displays music as something of the most serious 
significance: for it was said by the schools of Pythagoras, Archytas and Plato, 


' E А к ъз Р t 
as well as by the other philosophers of ancient times, that the motion o? du 


SEM ; | nme itu- 
which is, and the movement of the stars, come about and have their consti, 
tion through the influence of music: everything, they say, was constructe’ ^ 


0% Systema, in its musical sense (roughly ‘scale’ ' hor for the overall ae 
“ete - oughly 'scale'j, i» a metaphor tot IL u, Гы 
tution’ of the soul: cf. Prol, ions h 'Harmonically well-adjusted y for бы jl 
Of enbarmeanics cf. Mut, De Defect. (гас, 16, lt may be related to the aieo 19) Arh. 
еме the phrase enharmonia mele at 169 pa Аг. Probs. 31,15: 96€ | 
o Odin cati 
оға comparable treatment of Homer's evidence see 193 Ath. білесі. v 
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s ristii ül music, {гү kl y | Гу, нир Its proper measure,’ 
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hasis of harmeonta, But it would he ina 
gine ces ! 


д от" “cussion of this topic now, It is 
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id "TM ue 
hata" 
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L 
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г pouring libations to Cron 
, he sent his кием on their Way, 


| А % пет 
ndi А: the 
Appt 


an while h ps. Plutarch relies trace the engins of th 
тоя Б k to the seventh century. Outside a musical сиезі, ROMOL тезі 

Em. or "law: why certain types of musical composition were given the name “a 
come uncertainty, (For a characteristic Greek account TUM 


j rid ret 


t musical genre called 
|) ; 


areal 
Ы Е 


7 n Р ме 176 Ag 
тат! | M. d i ж, ; Pie Ar 
ig vox Rs come other suggestions will be considered below Ther | 

Probi. X «9 sibus! н єн fio doubt, 


-, that most Greeks of the firth century and later believed that the musical use 
vord was in Some WAY connected with a strict adherence to rules or ‘lawy 
» the musical forms by which, in earlier times, these pieces had been charac. 


ТІГІ ПІ) 


гй! 


' "nre 


nid, and which had divided them up into a number of carefully divtingunhed 
ее (ер, 155 and 157 Mato, Laws 760b-c, 7996-8004), Whatever the correa 
yan of the term's musical usage, it is therefore proper to begin from the 
rhesus that in the sixth century and perhaps even the seventh, something corres- 
s ding to these rules and distinctions genuinely existed, The credentials of the 
| ел һен will be examined shortly. 

Vener were always solo pieces, (Lasserre, pp. 24-5, claims that the Orthios 
nimio: was intoned by a chorus, but the passages he cites do nothing to confirm his 
nion) We hear of them most frequently as items performed at competitive 
kavale (e.g. 11326, 27 Pindar, Pyth. 12,23-4, 25 Strabo ix.4. 16), though this was 
not their only and perhaps not their original context, They were grouped into four 
mayor classes, kitharodic (songs accompanied by the singer on a kithgra), kitharistic 
mstrumental solos for kithara), aulodic (songs accompanied by the aulos), and 
ийет instrumental solos for aulos), Each class is divided up in our sources into à 
number of distinct types, Each of these is given a special name, and each is thought of 
T conlorming tows own fixed pattern іп respect ol subject matter, the number and 
itertelations of its sections or ‘movements’, its tuning-scheme (harmonia), and i 
rhythm, (See particularly 1133b—c: cf. the Suda's description ol the kitharodsc 
nomos as ‘a style of song with a prescribed harmonia and а determinate rhythm.) For 
rach competitive ar religious occasion, our authorities imply, the type of au 
mon to be performed was laid down not only by class (kitharodic, шеше, ve ЕЖ 
! hy type within that class (see є.й. 1 143b on the nomos of Athena, 4 Pa 
"44 of the auletic Pythikos nomos, 25 Strabo Ік.3,10 ona К иһагіміс version 


RT harmonia ol the 
Musical hiting together’, with special relerence the P pE етн as an 
“tave, The allusion is not only to the ‘harmonia e such accounts have as 
ordering of the heavenly bodies (e.g. Nicom. in dier d wider application of 
heir ancestor Plato, Кер, 616b-617c): it suggests aho rwo elaborate example 
harmonic analysis to the orderings of mature m general P үре» Bk nr and Апи, 
Of this sort, entirely different in scope and approach, A Plato, Tim. 45-444. 
Punt, Bk nr, both of which find a starting-point, in erre from а 
Arivtides' intellectually third-rate) version 1% infec: numerology referred to at Af. 


‘ther sources, including the species of mindless | 
dinner’, often accompanied bY * 


Metaph T ab, 


j 4 the pacan in this context, roughly a ‘grace alter 
i ШУ? cf, ER ІЛ! Хғп. Symp 1.1, Ath. IAC. 
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қасы type). The guesson whether of not We Cán recon, zd 
worn record, and pipes vg yor ftir, ae v give. 
Heputedly the most ancen and certainly the most rese 
the batharodsc (treated e.g. by 166 Plate, Laws rode ara i 
mentioning). A number of writers name Terpander as he ормен? 
canon of kitharodic types. However, the supposition thst hes ae 
canon as early as the seventh century is to be viewed with suspicion M My 
we are given do net inspire confidence: and the musical imeliesr 
lasted are often obscure. It seems probable that the tradition ptos A the ам, 
rely goes back to the fifth century: the historian Glaucus of R hich Pf Otara 
ene of из originators. More or less systematic dassification ig 
authors of the fifth-century ‘enlightenment’, but not of their prec 
ask what kind of material was likely to have been available for them to 
tame poems and some melodies from the past survived, but the allegedly "ой д 
practices of the earlier period did not. That some sort of norms, now | 
been enforced or spontanerusiy adopted might have been inferred ae £ bad 
made by poets transitional between the old and the new, such as Pindar ити 
leg 29 and yo Vindar, frs, 61 and 125, Pratinas ар, 189 Аф. бү 
apparently systematic simplicity of surviving exar f the апа 
1137411382, 11418), and from the plain fact that the structurally 2nd hace 
ically ‘free’ forms of contemporary composers, beginning uk nis Рһғупи е 
ио be audacious niveles, The word nomas itself, however, does not come ies 
comman use as à musical term until the fifth century, Aleman refers once to du 
nomoi of the birds (fr, до), but this is an isolated example, and even here Homo] sf 
пел mean ‘songs’ but ‘customs’, ‘habits’. (The imposing structure that Lasserre, ” 
kie, 26, builds on this tiny fragment has no foundation.) This fact is striking, k 
suggests that in formulating their lists of nomoi and explicating the sense of the term, 
the historians and classifiers were пел reconstructing their predecessors’ usage, but 
using a piece of modern terminology’ as a convenient and apt label for ancien 








| 


npn supposed, on other grounds, to have been subject to strict rules. k is 


quite unsafe to conjecture that liss of nomic types existed before the fifth century, 
since there are no grounds for believing that rhe word nomos or any equivalent tite 
Was i use as a means of isolating one special category of composition. But if there 


were по ancient lists described by their authors as tables of nomoi, we must ask whet | 


the lists that the classifiers offer us could have come fr 


a ғ 


The question cannot be answered without an inspection of the individual names 


that figure on the lists, Bot it will be helpful to begin by outlining, as à heuristic #4, 
the том sceptical position that could reasonabl taken, On this view, $r 
cassifiers began from a tradition that certain musical genres, to which they annex? 

Rame nomos, had been determinate and rule-bound from the time of T түе 
на она солени to extract from the surviving poems of Terpandet, 


canny warara, е gren тарату of à occurrences А mens no т у, 








И 





Ter реті 
sors, hints about the musical styles ín which each pe? | 
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а Бии» might take the form of deriye adiectis 
T. е mnvocation of a particular god), references 16 тердегі: кар 
Р; hecha, [)rrian, ard the hike. the FETT pM бе - ж Tanai 
7: е on. Merdlew to say, these желді provide no proper bati ы m 
gen, BOE * гуре, И remains to be seen how well thn марлы 30 bypothew Anga 
ие” = к? didual пати on the lets trantenstted by ps.-Viutzs the and otier баш. 
"m и 1 Terpander s kitharodic nomen green at 11324 matches еу well dee 
е е, Probably both authors are using the same source. фо of dem 
ge 9177, man and an Aedhan nomos, a Terpandreios and a Сёрит, Vella 
Шен ons for the names, not all of which are чегі crete The бен 


mo, С. гр late speculations about Terpander's burthplace- more putat 


dam rre originally intended to designate types of melody or (фүтіе 1 
өг! sree” cent b anches of the Greek people. But here our we ptica е азотен 
wm рер all too likely that the names, іп the sources Írom which the cartes 
eT. yed them, were not meant to indicate nomic categories as Later сос- 
ME y may guess that they were drawn from quite cawal mentions їп the verve of 
ender on ather poets, like the references to an" Aeolian Muse’, a Lydian melody’, 
an em. that sometimes appear in later lyric, These cannot usually be taken to reier 
x jung more than the melodic style of the particular song in which they occur, 
танге 1 self-explanatory, if unhelpful: Cepión, so Pollux says, was named 
jer 2 disciple and favourite of Terpander (mentioned аһо at ра. Pot. 11330). Bot 
Ae diviple' may be а mere commentator % Invention to explain a reference "A 
же the adjective képaios, "to do with a képos, a garden’) that was no longer 
бедеу understood. ^ | m : 

The rest of ps. Vlutarch's list comprises Trochaios and Oxys, cited as a pair, and 
Tetracidios, Pollux has Orthbios and Trochaios as one рзи, Oxys and Tetraendios as 
merher, It» likely that Orthios (also named as an auletic nomoi at 11334, and 
жа as aulodic at 1134c-d) has dropped out of our texts of ps-Platarch. ini. ke 

Sow Pollux, and presumably the common SOUFCE, explain the name Ortho, : 
[rschains, as being derived from the title of a rhythm, ‘orthian , Желе» 
vnible, ance ortbins can be the name of a metrical foot (e.g, Arist. Quint. 36a9r1 | 
tn correct, both Ortbios and Trochaios may be names refiecting à ела 
е metres of existing poems, But elsewhere in musical contexts the word ia 
‘ways a clasificaron by pitch, not rhythm, indicating ? high puded peor " 
heh. Ар, 1143, ps-Ar. Probs: X1*.37, cl. t. E Soph. Antig. we сазе refer to 
A4, Апморһ, Acharn, 16, Knights 1279, Hdt. 1.24, Bat some of thes anda 
te auletic Orthins nomos: see below). In these cases orthios йлн 
жу | ding to Pollux, from 
Pais and Tetraoidios (lit, *four-songed') are name odi. structure эшо 
"^if opos, that is, in older terms, from the harmonia or (cf. Appendix 





"ed with each, But while Oxys might have designated eres pet in four 
5 Mata), it is most unlikely that Tetraoidios could have feature music in the 
L^ harmoniai, Such harmonic’ modulations такат dit аш: аё 
“et hh century (see Ch, 7). Ps.-Plutarch's explanation _ euenect. lf there was à 
rat meodied') for an aulodic nomos (1 1342-b) is similarly rd divided into four 
е оо; nemis, it wat probably a piece that was qe. dA he жағ? 

ms hy contrast with what Pollux treats as the Теграве ша T this 

"^ Pdf, Wi r м. x's authority for the Үй Р, (beginning 
list of them hot day шине. The sections aet id i aD 
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Bur it is equally likely that the name comes from a commentators ay 
the word tetragerys, 'four-voiced', which appears in a fragment OF Ten ations a 
quoted by Strabo (Хш. 2.4) and Cleonides (202.1 1—12): "* A etpand... 
advertises himself as abandoning the ‘four-voiced son B'in favour ot Tera 
seven-strung phorminx’, and ‘four’ evidently refers to the number b. "in оп; 
earlier instrument, not to the four ‘movements’ of a composition, In de Son the 
our over-imaginative sources, it is possible that even the alleged es confusion gj 
canonical Terpandrean nomos owe their origin to the same text, sections of rl, 
The names Orthios, Trochaios and Tetraoidios may well go Байки 
about Terpander to the fifth century. Oxys, I suggest, was original ІНЕ tradition 
Orthos. Pollux, or his source, will then have done some tidying a Ynonym for 
Orthios as a rhythmic category and Tetraoidios as a ‘harmonic’ ome gaining 
complete a set of four neat pairs. But as | have indicated, the бев Order tg 
itself is already thoroughly suspect. OU OY tradition 
The evidential difficulties noted above apply equally, with a few ex li s 
names given by our sources to nomoi in the other main classes: | асое 
them all in detail. The names in the list of aulodic nomoi credited to Clo, dad 





Polymnestus (1132d) may be roughly interpreted as follows. A Clonas and 
‘secret’, ‘hidden’. Lasserre's connection of it with the apothetai at Sparta, the place 


where malformed infants were exposed (Plut. Lyc. 16) is wholly s 
imagine the term being taken from a poet's boast ‘I shall reveal à new song, hidden 
until now’, or the like. Elegoi may be named for the rhythm of the elegiac, or for the 
sense of elegos that means ‘lament’. Kamarchios means ‘of the leader of the revel’, the 


word komos having often, but by no means always, a Dionysiac association, Again, 


though the adjective is not known to have been used in this way, a poet might have 
referred to his song as a komarchios odos with no serious intent to classify (cf. eg. 
Pindar, Nem. 3.5). Schoinion might mean ‘rope-like’, and could be connected with 
Pindar's use of schoinoteneion in 29 fr. 61.1 (see note ad loc.): alternatively it might 
have been taken from the name of a bird (Ar. Hist. An. 6 1038) which may be a sort о! 
wagtail. It suggests, in either case, no obvious category of classification. 

Kedeios is Lasserre's emendation for the MSS Kepion te kai Deios, which is 
corrupt. It means ‘of funerals’. (The copyist's eye evidently slipped from the first two 
letters of Kédeios to those of Керібп (Cépion) in the list of kitharodic nomo that 
follows: Kepion certainly belongs there: cf. 1 133c and Pollux 1v.65.) Trimelés, 
three-melodied', is plainly a description of a piece comprising a sequence of three 
sections, though as I said above, the author's account of its structure at 11342-bis 
unlikely to be correct. Two additional facts may be recorded about nomoi of this 


class. First, Pollux (1v.79), attributing the Apothetos and Schoinión to Clonas, cals 


them auletic, not aulodic nomoi: but this may be a mere slip: cf. 11332. брақ те 
name Orthios, which elsewhere characterises both kitharodic (Pollux v.65) г 


auletic (11334) nomoi, is attached to pieces by Polymnestus at 1134c, without Mê 


noun 707105: at 113 §d it is said to be doubtful whether he used the Orthios nomos in 


his aulodic nomoi. In view of these remarks. and of the various uses of the adject 


orthios elsewhere which we have already noticed, it seems probable that p 
: 1 ically high-pitched sort existed in a wide variety of musical genres- 
time auletic nomoi ps.-Plutarch says rather little. The Phrygian O! kithar- 
o held much the same heroic status among auletes as did Terpander among * ^" | 
metarcha (after the beginning), katatropa (perhaps ‘turning round’), metakatatr? 
heme ek ns ОП), and epilogos (used elsewhere to mean ` spe кыста 
epilogue’ or final section of a play). | 
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rb), is said to have invented the Polykephalos 

h the ‘many-headed’ nomos of 27 Pindar, Pyth 12, нн pen 

ph AH It қ 

Sections, or they are 

dual members of the 

explanation at least T 

Anyway. since there are 
| CBOTISE as nomoi were 

eo^ but solos. No doubt, like the sixth-century Pythikos nomos К. pes 

ythinp 777 | 


any aly auletic and dedicated to Apollo, 24 Pollux 1У.84), the Polykepbalos пото; 
eral he capacity of the aulos for dramatic imitation, Ps.-Plutarch also 
Olympus the Harmatios (‘Chariot’) nomos (1133e, but see also тү 3 sf. 
gent scholiasts and etymologists present a bewildering selection of possibly 
The sit ini for this title, from which we can conclude only that they did not know 
explana meant. (See Et. Magn. 145.25—47, schol. to Eurip. Orestes 1 384: in the 
what | ; + "e text is sound, barmateion melos indicates a passionate lament.) We are 
ipd Stesichorus ‘made use of the Harmatios nomos, in imitation of Olympus 
old t й, which suggests that its identifiable features were transferable to a different 
as 1 medium, since 5tesichorus is not known as а composer of solos for aulos. 
emm same sentence connects the Orthios nomos with the use of a dactylic rhythm: 
ee Wes at least the name has no connection with the orthian unit of metre, The 
context makes it likely that this too is intended as a reference to an auletic nomos, 
ind this is confirmed by Pollux (1v.71) and the schol. to Aristoph. Acharn. 16. (‘The 
Orthios is an auletic nomos, so called because it is vigorous (eutonos, lit. ‘well- 
aretched', ‘well-strung’) and involves anatasis, tension.) The nomos called Cradias 
‘of the fig-branch’, 11342) was “played on the anulos over the human scapegoats as 
they were taken out, whipped with fig-branches and leaves’ (Hesych. s.v. Cradiés 
nomos). The ritual was part of the festival of the Thargelia. Ps.-Plutarch says that the 
nomos was played by Mimnermus (better known to us as a poet, but originally an 
aulete, Strabo x1v.1.28, Hermesianax ap. Ath. $982): this does not mean that һе 
‘invented’ it. Other auletic nomoi credited to Olympus are the nomos of Ares 
11415), said to be in prosodiac rhythm, and the лото of Athena (11435). Of the 
ater we learn that its introduction (anapeira, cf. 25 Strabo 1x.3.10) was of a very 
diferent character from its ‘so-called harmonia’, a word that seems here to have 
reterred to the melody of its principal section. Bur it is implied that the formal n: 
‘presented as enharmonic genus, Phrygian tonos, and a rhythm that subtly shi : 
гот раеоліс to trochaic) remained constant throughout. The change in character 
“as brought about by the composer's skill in putting the formal materials Bv of 
Of kitharistic nomoi we hear nothing in the present work ай ene um 
iny significance apart from the report of 25 Strabo IX.3.10. Pollux lists E =: 
"omoi, those of Zeus, of Athena, and of Apollo, but gives up ی‎ Maps | 
, Passage on solo kithara-playing at 196 Ath. 637f-635a may also De пот 
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ЫМУ oon honoured by it should be Apollo rather than A 
' dd tha! the es stions of its title: either the ‘heads’ are musical 
» e die Gorgons' snaky locks, or they are the indiy; 
rhe heads 0 a dai piece to aulos accompaniment. The last 
; vhi (this was an auletic потов, and very improbable 
sible, ! ds for believing that what our sources cat 


"Eh the term nomos does not occur in it Жабы) 

ің + В ег 5 мн mp Кац е includes 
: ts survey of the names assigned to пото? is inevitably in pes eges ; 
е ав. Important ones. It is possible that vars а е 2 id of 


пз “ven though the writer does пог say so. Examples ДЕ sacl егізі we have set 
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were not fully understood: the Harmatios and the Cépion are 
may well be that the original reference was to pieces performed eee Here; 
rituals already obsolete in the fifth century, and the account we Parts of “lly 
Cradias nomos confirms that a location in ritual provided the hi or Biven of the 
means of classification (though the ‘facts’ about even this example c 3 | 
source). But there аге no adequate grounds for Lasserre's view (5 f e from late 
thar their religious niches established the basis for a whole archaic Ра аду 26) 
types. He argues that the word nomos, ‘custom’, was originally atta 
composition belonging to specific customary’ religious rites, He sup үре 
nomoi of the great competitive festivals were a secondary development link that the 
pieces initially called nomoi only by tenuous connections of melodic Uk td to the 
form, and that the fourth-century understanding of the word поо as x di: hmi; 
fixed set of musical rules was entirely mistaken. His explanation presuppos cating a 
competition pieces of the sixth century were constructed in conscious ini м 
forms existing in ritual, and that the пате nomos, already current asa desi; "юп 
the latter, was deliberately adopted for the former at the same time. This с 
ignores the virtual absence of the word nomos in its musical usage in pre-fifth оте 
texts, and the general and untechnical nature of its senses in literature of the ЗЫ 
fifth century itself. If neither the competitive composers, nor the earlier кетеріне 
ritual, nor again the immediate literary successors of these groups had a special word 
used to bring together the music of ritual and that of the contests, we no longer have 
any reason to believe that they saw a special connection between them. As our 
sceptical hypothesis suggested, the connection will have been made, along with 
others, by later fifth-century classifiers, who seized upon designations of all sorts - 
from cult, from melodic style, from pitch, from rhythm, and so on—to form the bass 
of their chaotic typology. It will also have been they who adopted the quite 
unspecialised term nomos, and gave it the technical sense that their systematisations 
demanded. 

One may sympathise with Lasserre’s contention that what the classifiers call 
‘nomic’ forms exercised on music, in the pre-classical period, an influence scarcely 
less strong than that of Homer on literature. Ps.-Plutarch certainly tries to convey 
that impression. But the claim must be inte rpreted with caution, and severely quali- 


likely | 


of 


Red. In the first place, if the generic title nomos is the invention of fifth-century | 


theorists, designed to cover a wide variety of earlier forms of musical solo, it becomes 
extremely rash to talk of nomoi in the earlier period as a co-ordinated category of 
music with a coherent and comprehensible ‘influence’. The pieces attached to certain 
rituals may have developed into important musical forms (as for example, us 
different musical area, did the dithyramb): they may have influenced the styles and 


structures that developed in the sixth-centu ry competitions. Certainly some of these, | 


in their turn, became major musical classics, We can agree that solo musical perform- 
ance developed in important ways in the seventh and sixth centuries, without o0 
ceding that there was one special category of such music, the monos, Sus 
outstandingly significant. Whatever the truth about this, however, it is d * 
Lasserre's estimate of the importance of the nomos is in any case eXaggerste m 
alee those aspects of the elegiac, iambic and lyric traditions that have noth Md 
е? ei either ritual or competition, and it i gnores, more importantly, the entire sally 
re oie S and song, around which the musical life of Greece most pris 
е ved. There is по evidence that the music of these genres was influence! с. 
p pment of the so-called nomoi any more strongly than the momot were 
ced by i M 
“turning, finally, to the sense of the term nomos, we тау conclude that | 
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^os given by Plato, апо gat: by ps.-Plutarch and oth 
preta" eo he mark. It was axiomatic in the later fifth century and aí 
|l into determinate types, each regulated by precise ate terwards 
Lal ‘modern’ music consisted largely in its ignoring the тач and that 
, degen® E types. Ata general level, this supposition may well h ane the 
фаг" ements of religious cult tend to impose bounds on inno ave been 
corrects | red music; and there 15 solid evidence: thar їп at least some cases mend 
4% nd Polykephalos nomoi) even the competition pieces were delimited us 
pytbikos f ning structure and subject matter. Restriction of subject is natural iı 
ails dion З. in theory, to particular individuals or events in religious myth Md 
estivals devo form make excellent sense in the context of a competition, The 
restrictions of the Pythikos nomos in Pollux and Strabo may be perfectly authentic 
description categories transmitted to us are somewhat vague (e.g. the Orthios) and 
ii »erhaps most — represent hopeful interpretations of unsystematic poetical 
` s rather than a deliberate archaic scheme of classification, Nevertheless, the 
derer 3 rule-bound earlier music and a freer approach in | 
ad erms, be allowed to stand. d 
We should not then hunt for the original sense of the word nomos as а term of 
Jassification among the practices of the seventh century, but among the historical 
sssumptions of the fifth. It is a scholar's term of art, and It means what our sources 
avit does: a type of solo composition governed by strict rules. What the rules were, 
and what forms of composition corresponded to them, the historians for the most 
п did not know, and neither do we. 
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Appendix B: the spondeion and the spondeiazon tropos 


Two passages, 1134f ff and 1137b-d, give rather obscure and roundabout descrip- 
nons of scalar structures credited to the Phrygian musician Olympus. | shall attempt 
here to outline what I take to be their likeliest interpretation: see also the classic 
paper on the subject by Winnington-Ingram (Classical Quarterly 22 (1928). 

The first part of the earlier passage is straightforward. Olympus is said to have 
made his melody move from paramesé and mese to diatonic parbypate, omitting 
lichanos, Paramesé is а tone above mese, and diatonic parhypate is two tones below 
mesê (the ‘omitted’ licbanos being a tone below теге). Reading from the top, this 
Bes a series of three notes separated by a tone and a ditone: adopting the convention 
quating mese with the modern note A, we һауе the sequence B,A,F, conceived as a 
‘amework for falling melodic figures. ER 

11352 gives an add itional note at the bottom. We are told thar the semitone ‘in the 
middle tetrachord' (i.e., in the musical space comprising a fourth below mese) es 
composite, not divided into quarter-tones as in the developed form of 08 т к: 
заа genus. In the developed enharmonic, the quarter-tones ае cite 
E n а tetrachord, Hence there is a semitone to be added below F, gwing 
sont Sequence E,F,A,B seems to be the core, but not the wipes dent ет 
Montene Поп. 1135a-b contains a difficult puc os. While spondeias- 
for take spondeiasmos, the ‘tenser’ or higher vee а. of spondeia |lib- 
tinct tS own, might mean simply interval characterise of Фон ue 
а upwar d. ' We аге told by Aristides Quintilianus бу of three-quarters of а 
tone, Up лой shift through the incomposite pie terval here too, since 
at the en d tedly syntonoteros spondeiasmos refers 0 tha 1 уро) Te | 

Of 11353 it is said to be less than a tone by a diesis (quarte! 
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syntonóteros does not, | think, mean ‘in the higher part of gh 1 
‘tenser’ interval, with an (abnormally) raised upper PONE Scale’, burina 


subsequent discussion makes it clear thar the Interval did ner Nee | 
that а (faulty) interpretation of the spondeiasmos as а. 1 Wins МЫ | 


part of the series, following the tone immediately aboye dic бас Occur in ү, 


sequence of two ditones, one incomposite, the other 


faulty series must be F,A,B,C# (1135b). The correa posite, The note уг 
structure, will then be E,F,A,B,C+. Series, taken аға com 


| suspect that spondetasmos did not originally mean “u e etu 
merely "interval characteristic of spondeia’, To judge зау tde shift of j 


J 


interval must have been the incomposite semitone below die 34! and 113%, ia | 


the interval between E and Р. It was this interval thar distinguished 4 ©хетрибы py 
from the only other Greek scale-form involving an incomposite di the рой 
enharmonic. The syntonoteros spondeiasmos, | suggest, is a versi ac. the develope; 
mos that ‘stretches’ it upwards by an additional quarter-tone- ind the spondeia, 
understanding the passage of Aristoxenus quoted in the Mire. Aristides. ее 
spondeiasmos as itself referring to the 1-tone interval of the уе the word 
Unless Aristoxenus' discussion is wholly misleading, however. the « form. | 

terval must have occurred only at the top of the series, not alio di А ена АЫ 
position in the fourth below mese. The series is E,F,A,B,C+. 


the Jatter form, in the faulty version criticised at сұры: ари 


1135b, would become 


E,F#,A,B,C#, which does not contain | uim prs ne 9 
iii which does not contain the sequence of ditones that Aristoxenus 
If the present interpretation is on the right lines, the adjecti E 


tenser', indicates a comparison with a less tense spondeiasmos, 1 have argued that 
this would involve a semitone in place of the 3-tone interval: and we have grounds, 
therefore, for assuming the existence of a form of the spondeion scale which make 
this replacement. The scales of the spondeion attributed to Olympus are then these s 
normal version proceeding E,F,A,B,C, and a ‘stretched’ version E,F,A В,С+. 
Olympus" melodies in this genre were apparently constructed out of these notes and 
no others. (Cf. 1137b, and also Pollux 1V.80, which says that early aulof had only four 
finger-holes. The limitation is not surprising, since if the thumb is used only to 
support the instrument, only four fingers remain to cover the holes, Such an instr- 
ment would have five natural notes, as do the scales of Olympus, ‘natural’ notes being 
vade can be produced without special techniques of lip- and breath-control. For 
ся development of these see 163 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 1v.11-4-5.) _ 

! second passage (11376—4) describes something called the spondesazom lor 
that | of 505) tropos, roughly the ‘libation style’. Its scale-form is not identical with 
that of the spondeion, but there are close affinities: it is a rather tater 


рен а ише», while the spondeion seems to have been a form for solo aulas. 
на dear A the later passage introduces references то ‘accompa 3 
ы E that the spondeiazon tropos was a style used in accompanied song, The 

а The principle on which these criticis iticisms are based seems to be substantially tially mort 


etai, employed in the El. Harm, There two consecutive 6 y 


-54-64.11), but the reasoning behind the ban, which is 30m 
lel CONS appears to apply only to the case where both диез 2% 
ite. It is at least not obvious thar it can properly be brought to bear we, 
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| T 157 
he accompanying instrument, so that the genre i to be 

LII Се 21 


tenore 
= ғы L= 


дод C 1. che scale on which the vocal melody was built, it seems differ 
мг Н ajy one way, DY including parbypate (which must eds ne 
en йг? P Lati: F +- gee 1 37b). This form of scale therefore ‘divides the И enbar- 
б ii ent reristic of the developed enharmonic, a division nor v Илл 

! an the upper register the notes nété (the higher E), HÊLÊ ұна de in the 


а T г № E F 
` daon n UD 


gorê” onic) iire (B+) are explicitly said to be avoided. H, the vocal ae 
und eT po mention being made of a ‘stretched’ version that replaces С wich 
LE* 2 quite similar structure, though one that includes the note мете the Байы | 
Ce és heptachordal scale ascribed Ip Terpander er at 18o ps.-Ar. Pr | сы 
ре ‘accompaniment in the spondetazon іғоров, we are told, uses all three of the 
5" che melody is said to avoid, and we may fairly assume that it shen sere 
mit har the melody includes. The complete series | therefore 
2, p,B+,C,D,E. (In terms of Aristoxenean theory, the upper part of this 
Ted to be interpreted as a combination of tw) forms, Ont having the 
E od p. B,C,E disjoined from the lower tetrachord in the regular way by the 
ees of a tone. The other contains the notes A,B,D, which are to be construed as ап 
ا‎ version of the enha rmonic tetrachord AA. BD, in conjunction with the 
ower tetrachord. The missing note, trite synémmenon (A+), is the one that ‘divides 
he semitone | 
; This passage together with 158 Plato, Laws 8$12d—e and some hints іп 170-172, 
гёз ps-Ar, Probs. X1X.16, 17, 18 and 39, contains almost the whole of our informa- 
aon shout heterophonic accompaniment in Greek music. Few detailed condusions 
an be drawn. Trité (B+), we are told, was used to make a concord with parhypate 
f+), nate (higher E) to form a discord with paranete (C) and а concord with mese 
4 and nêtê synémmenon (D) to form a discord with paranete (C), рағатес (B), and 
schanos (Е). How these relations were used іп the practical business of composition 


вк donot know: 183 ps.-Ar. Probs: x1x.39 may be the best general guide. 

its impossible to be sure how good Aristoxenus' evidence was for the existence 
and antiquity of these forms, but we have seen that an earber passage (11336) 
касте that ‘enharmonic nomor , attributed to Olympus, were sull in pracncal use 
z his ume (сі. also Plato, Symp. 215c, and 161 Аг. Pol. 13402). И the present 
ауыз of the spondeion and the spondeiazón tropos refer to these “enharmonic 
= as seems very likely, they are based on the facts of Pie Nitec ME. 
von alone, It is quite improbable, however, that the practices of accompanists in thy 
toarth century, even when accompanying ancient m lie preserved the practices of 
“onginal composers. (The composer was normally treated as the source only of the 
melody, not the accompaniment as well: 158 Plato, Laws 8126.) The present author 
“sit necessary to confirm Olympus" knowledge of nete synémmenon by reference 
. Sher classes of his melodies (11374), as well as the accompaniments of the 
Pondeiazon tropos. The notes used in the latter may therefore have had their source 
тобет “harmonisations’, and should not be treated as reliable evidence for styles 


“ompaniment before the later fifth century. 













CHAPTER 16 


Athenaeus 
































Athenaeus was born in Egypt about 160 A.D. Little is known of his шы, | 
present purposes the fact is unimportant. His mammoth work, the бр, but for 
Deipnosophistae ("Experts at dining’) is another example of the panera e, 
presenting an encyclopaedic assortment of facts and opinions related го iE. | 
convivial eating and drinking. Many of the remarks put into the moutt pow 
learned conversationalists are drawn from much older sou x of his 
verbatim: even more plainly than in the case of ps.-Plutarch, it is this featu em 
work that gives it its value. the 
By comparison with the Deipnosophistae the ps.-Plutarchian essay is a masters. 
of elegant organisation. Athenaeus’ treatise is an enormous scrapbook, linking ix | 
undigested morsels of quotation and summary with tenuous | 


| 
association, mentioning topics only to drop them again and pick them hs sd 
hundreds of pages later. Information on music appears casually here and ther 
throughout the work, but certain passages, especially in Books 1v and xiv, constitute | 
more extended displays of learning on the subject: it is from them thar the extrac: 
below are taken. At first sight they themselves appear to present their material in no 
sort of order; but though they are studded with items that might have looked better | 
elsewhere, it is in fact possible to trace certain major preoccupations, and to mark the | 
divisions between them. Athenaeus cares nothing for connections between topic, | 
but once a subject has been raised he will often pursue it for some time, though with | 
generous allowances for digression. 

The whole of 188 (Book ту, 1742-1852), together with the first part of 189 (Book | 
XIV, 616e—618c), can be thought of as an extended essay on wind instruments, 
particularly the aulos. 196 (63 3!-638a) constitutes a comparable treatise on stringed | 
instruments, particularly those of the more exotic varieties. There is no doubt that — 
these passages on instruments are the most valuable items, musically speaking, that 
Athenaeus has transmitted: much of his information is unique. But the intervening - 
sections have their interest too. They include a short discussion of folk songs (189 
6184-6:са), a dissertation on types of popular musical entertainment (189-91, | 
620a—622d), and a more general essay on the psychological and educative powers of 
music, on the characteristics of the harmoniai, and on the nobility and dignity of 
Greek music and dance in its golden age (192—5, 6236-6322). Other кор 2с | 
touched оп by the way, and this scheme of organisation is far from being rigid 
adhered to, but it may help to guide the reader through the disiecta membra 0 | 
Athenaeus' exposition. | E 

As a stylist, Athenaeus is nearly non-existent. His method is to introduce e 
sometimes by raising a question or stating a controversial view, and 10 с телі. 
the simple expedient of juxtaposing series upon series of opinions or rem» ^ y 
from previous authors. His library was large, and his enthusiasm for te 

npilation was omnivorous and indefatigable. Some of his sources are ME hich 
literary figures, particularly the poets of the sixth century, the penoc ыс. 
age, many of them now quite obscure. Over a hundred such authors аге б 
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„ood deal of talk of this sort was still going on, the sound of a 
1 was heard from the neighbours house, very sweet and delightful, 
* that it attracted the attention of us all and [174] entranced us by its 
e "diousness- Ulpianus glanced at the musician Alcides. ‘Do you hear that 
ET nd beautiful sound, you most musical of men," he asked, ‘which has 
sit us all with its music and captured our attention? It’s not like the 
GARE so common among you Alexandrians, which gives its hearers 
pue than any musical delight.’ “All the same,’ replied Alcides, ‘this 
rs ment, the bydraulis, whether you class it among the stringed instru- 
n or the wind instruments, is the invention of one of my countrymen, an 
Alexandrian. He was а barber by trade, and his name was Ctesibius. 


| That is, the ‘water-organ’, an organ in which the air pressure was supplied 
hydraulically. For an account of its construction see n. 9 below. It is usually treated as 
an Alexandrian invention, as here, and there is no reason to doubt that a technically 
sophisticated version was first constructed and described by the Alexandrian 
Ctesibius. The general principle of the organ seems, however, to have been quite 
widely known. Pollux (1У.70) gives both the hydraulic organ and the ‘smaller ind. 
blown by bellows' (perhaps a sort of bagpipe) the name yrrhenian aulos', suggest 
ing an Erruscan origin. Small organ-like instruments, quite closely related to the 
Pan-pipe syrinx, and blown by a bellows pumped with the foot, were known їп the 
Middle East: see Sachs, Hist, Mus. Instr. p. 143 and Plate шс). — 

1 Reading ewphénias with the MSS: Kaibel emends то symphorias, lit concord’. | 

+ Monaulos (‘single aulos’) is usually taken to refer to the ordinary aulos played singly, 
instead of as one of a pair. In that case it is nor a distinct instrument, only a familar | 
one performed in an unusual way. But there are difficulties in this ed 
кү it is hard to see how چ‎ could be described as равно ЕР г 
without implying criticism of aulos music in general, which seems not fo селе с” 
secondly, em аа is treated as a distinct invention, ашан араат 
to Osiris (175e below): Pollux (1v.75) also calls it an Egypuan invention, below). Neither 
It was used particularly at weddings (cf. Anaxandrides at I6 es. Thirdly, Al- 
source suggests that this means that the Egyptians invented the excursus on the 
ades in the present speech treats as two quite separate pror = “also know a 
monaulos (175е-176е), and a demonstration that the alas eae d E 
great deal about auloi (176c-182e). If it is not an ordinary + simple tube of reed 
probably the so-called monokalamos syrinx ог aglóttos aulos, a 5: and 175 peA 
with finger-holes, sounded by blowing across the end (see 184a below -ation oí the 
Probs. x1x.23). This view is to some extent supported by the sup EE а 
monaulos with a kalamos (reed) at 176a, ot the monau! e 24 on of its u$ 
kalamaulés or kalamaulétés at 176с-4, as also the probable: enerally confined 
n the infant Pan at 175í. In the Greek world this instrumes жаз! 5), which wot 
to the rustic music of shepherds etc. (e.g. Theocr. Idyls 5-5-7 d: ене 0 Й UNE 

, Explain the urbane Ulpianus' contempt for it. Cf. qon TE range of mechanical 

us is the same Cresibius to whom Vitruvius attributes а 4 ig said to have uve write 

and hydraulic devices: see particularly 1x.8.2 ff, x.7:1 fl: he i 80 | 
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Aristocles recounts [с] this in his On Choruses, in some such wor 
"People ask whether the bydraulis belongs among the wj i |. aS thes, 
or the stringed instruments.’ Aristoxenus does not know i ште, 
that Plato gave a slight clue to its construction by making a cdi Dut it js said 
use at night rather like a bydrarlis, something like а very bj mc ter for 
And the Руағаші [4] does indeed seem to be a sort of watara оа; 
should not be thought of as a stringed and plucked iu 
might perhaps call ita wind instrument, since It 15 blown into im 
of the water. For the pipes are turned downwards into the 
water is stirred up vigorously by a lad; and the pipes are blo 
tubes that penetrate right through the instrument, and produce a «i, 
sound.” The instrument looks like a circular altar, and they say ‘em 
invented by Ctesibius, a barber who lived there in Aspendia in vids маў 
Ptolemy Euergetes П: they say that һе [е] became very famous and ae 8 
also taught his wife, Thais.” » and that he 
‘Tryphon, in Book п of his On Terminology (the essay is concerned with - 
aulot and instruments), says that a description of the hyd E nm 


ydraulis was wri 
by Ctesibius the engineer: Гат not sure whether he has got the пате wrong 


) 


E b eat 
* OUT op, | 
е water, and th 


‘commentaries’ on such things (x.7.4). According to Vitruvius (1x.8.2 
of a barber, which explains his designation here Sud at jn тақты саса ад, | 
more fairly calls him an ‘engineer’. He is to be dated around the middle of the third ^ 
century B.C. E | 
The question seems an absurd one. Perhaps Aristocles does not mean that there isa 
serious musicological controversy over the matter, only that when people who ae 
unfamiliar with the instrument hear it, they are initially at a loss to understand the 
means by which its sound is produced, Alternatively, the question might be an echo 
of a scholarly dispute, based on а scientific distinction between "breath (pneuma) | 
and ‘air’ (aer). (For a characteristic ex pression of the distinction in a musical context | 
sec e.g. ps.-Ar. Probs. xi.19: many comparable instances exist.) The organ is not 
properly speaking an empneuston organon (here translated ‘wind instrument’ but 
literally "breathed-into instrument’), since it does not use an impact of pneuma toset 
the air in motion. On the other hand there seem to be no grounds, however perverse, | 
for calling it an entaton organon (here ‘stringed instrument’, but literally "stretched. | 
The point 15 that we should not therefore treat his comparison of wind instruments | 
with stringed instruments (174€ below) as incorporating an authoritative judgement | 
on the hydraulis. - M 
The term rendered *bydraulis' here and immediately below is hydraulikon (organon), | 
the hydraulic instrument’. Plato's water-clock was perhaps a simpler ancestor of the | 
one designed by Ctesibius, and described at Vitruvius 1x.8.4 ff. It was ‘for use | 
night’ (Vitruvius says that Cresibius' was used in the winter) simply because the imê 
cannot then be told from the sun. | A 
Kathapton, ‘touched’, must here have the sense ‘plucked’ (whether with the fingers от 
with a plectrum), and ‘stringed’ and ‘plucked’ go together to describe the samt | 
instrument. It has sometimes been translated ‘percussion’, giving це es 
ы stringed nor a percussion instrument’; but when the phrase recurs 96 
- 148) | евна gives а most improbable sense. | Lose little A 
К iocles has not understood the construction, or he has made o dd b 
СНОН to explain it. The essentials of Vitruvius’ account (x.8) arc these. ^ ^ ina, 
water. air-container, open at top and bottom, is placed neck upwards on blocs 
valve preve F on Nur hand-pumps into the neck of the a i wt 
Hee dd Жарыш via: e siccis pumps. This air displaces gent - 
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20 Hydraulis, front view: 1 pipes; 2 pivoted ‘dolphin’; 3 valve; 4 cylinder; 
5 piston; 6 pump handle; 7 water-container; 8 air-pipe; 9 water level; 
ro valve; 11 pipe to wind-chest; 12 top board; 15 sliders linked to keys; 
14 wind-chest. 


Aristoxenus, however, judges instruments that are stringed and plucked 
kathapta: see n. 8 above] to be better than wind instruments, saying that 
wind instruments are too easy; for many people = shepherds, for instance = 
play aidoi and syringes without having been taught. [ That, Ulpianus, is 
thesum of what I have to tell you about the hydraulis. 


communicates, Above the wind-chest stand the pipes: a system o moved a 

into whichever pipe is required to sound, the sliders themselves E d 

keyboard by means of metal springs. In some instruments Met the air-containet | 

pipes, each with its own wind-chest, the tubes to arem сол 4 

ing opened and closed by taps. See also Figs. 20 апа. от 

Aristocles’ remark that the water is ‘stirred up vigorously ues m ier suggests. 

3 misunderstanding of the function of the pumps; and pp Ge. 

» misleadingly, that the pipes were actually immersed isi 
i word aulos in pastoral contexts usually refers ! < of this usage). Anistoxen B 

“ove: the Theocritus passages cited there are examples 0 Mis 87 aulos of concert 

ludgement on wind instruments seems perverse as арр yi М... 

Performers, whose use was a matter of considerable тес 
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B. What's the gingras? 
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W in the theatre, bur 


vention of mine. I haven't yet put it on sho 
1 2 
Parties, 


| АЕ iready all the rage [b] at Athenian drinking- 
“it's ' vou bring it out in public? | 
д Why 90, waiting for a tribe that's really keen for y 


e Im fee ICtory te TEST 
use | que | know it'll heave up everything, like 7 to iw фе 


a trident, with the 


cause © 
а lot for Б We 
3 ee in his Euripides-Lover: 
‘And Euripides songs that all others see 
P much better, wisest Uiptanus, [c] 15 this ydraulis than the so-called 
iss." which Sopater the pa rodist in the play called The Gates says is also 
“vention of the Phoenicians. This is what he says: “Мог has the throaty- 
к ading beat of the Sidonian nablas been unstrung.” And in Mystacus’ 
m he says: “Тһе nablas is not harmonious in the articulation of its 
sh lifeless lotus-wood is fixed in its ribs, [a] and gives outa bubus 
asic. No one ever woke to cry in joy at this melodious chorus of pleas- 
os Philemon in The Adulterer has: 
1 We ought to have an aulos-girl, Parmenon, or a nablas. 
Parm. But what's a nablas ? 
1 Don't you know, you lunatic? 
Parm. Not in the least. 


“Both of them are so sick with 
m to them to be gingras melodies 


` 4 What are you saying? You don’t know the mablas? Then you don't know 


21 Hydraulis, side view. 1 two ranks of pipes; 2 top board; 3 pipes to 
wind-chest; 4 water-container; § air-container; 6 tap; 7 air-pipe to pump 
(not shown); 8 wind-chests; 9 slider; ro iron spring; 11 key. 













Ў Further, the Phoenicians, as Xenophon says," used to use auloi called | 
gingras-pipes”’, а hand's span in length, which sounded high-pitched and | 
mourn ful. The Carians used them too, in their laments (unless itis Caria that | 
was being called “Phoenicia”, a usage that can be found in Corinna and 
Bacchylides). The auloi are called gingroi by the Phoenicians, by derivation 
from the laments for Adonis, [1753] since you Phoenicians call Adonis “Gin | | 
gras , as Democlides records.!? Gingras auloi are mentioned by Antiphanes | 
in The Doctor, Menander in The Carian Woman and Amphis in Dithyram- | 
bus: Amphis speaks as follows. y 


A. But what I like is the gingras, a very clever thing. | 
















г The фп ато. Various ways of emending the name have been 


The same associations with high pitch, Carian laments, a Phoenician origin, and the 
Кизел mag of an Adonis cult are made by Pollux (v.76) probably теуге к 


" d Cac; aulémata are mentioned also by Aristophanes (149°, 
Meranded Carian mourning songs at c.g. 157 Plato, Laws 8оос. Cf. also ево 
دن‎ ранды Play at 175a below, which probably refers to profession? > к 

Ф, КЕЕ. Ж 







F 
ч. 


mii 


anything good — not even a sambyke-girl?!* 


the inventions of the Phoenicians unfavourably with those of the ndri 
is also the theme of the passage on the nablas, 175c below. But Amphis' suggestion 
that the gingras is a surprising new invention might lead one to suppose that it is 
something more out of the ordinary (though we cannor rely on this conclusion, since 
we do not know the dramatic context of the excerpt). At the end of 175b the 
hydraulis is mentioned again, as if the subject had never been dropped. It seems at 
least possible that the gingras was in some way related to instruments of the organ 
miel being perhaps a small bellows-blown device like those mentioned in n. 1 
above, 
The reference to lots is connected with the practice of drawing lots for the tribe to 
which a naturalised citizen was to be attached. ea 
the nablas is the Hebrew nevel, probably a harp held with the body upright, and the 
stick that held the strings horizontal. See Sachs, Hist. Mus. Instr. 115-17, and cf. the 
"Уре represented іп Fig. тт. lt is compared with the bydrawlis, to the latter's advan- 
‘age, partly as a move in the friendly controversy between the Alexandrian Alcides 
ERE d icr Ulpianus, partly in an attempt to undermi the contennon 
Т 0 to Aristoxenus at 174€ above. uM ze 
The text of this quotation, ensis the last sentence, is seriously esaet 
Psi. translates eumeles, lit. *well-melodied', here apparently AIL E 
E for "beautifully shaped’. The import of the quotation is obscure, but Dices < 
Е s intended to juxtapose the visual ugliness of the instrument with the EA 
breathing’ music, not to supgest that the sound is also ugly. теш us 
de ous contrast with ‘lifeless’, but in conjunction with беер E th 
у, the previous quotation, it seems likely to be meant as 4 <р e the 
. ments tone-quality. The ‘lifeless lotus-wood fixed in its ribs’ узар 


T vrng-holder: ct. n. I4. ТАРР 
kistria, In a description of a Macedonian banquet at 1294, ^ 


^ Ifthe gingras is merely a small aulos, the point of the discussion is simply to compare 
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"The instrument called the trigoron is said by Juba 
his History of the Theatre to be an invention of the Syri 
lyrophoenix fand the] sambyke.!* But Neanthes of Су» 
of his Annals that this instrument was the inventio 
Rhegium, just as the barbitos was that of Anacreon, 

‘But since you disparage us Alexandrians as unmusical 
mention the monaulos as endemic amongst us, listen to w 
off the cuff about it now. In the essay | mentioned Just now 
Egyptians call the monaulos an invention of Osiris, 
plagiaulos known as the photinx.?" (I shall 


mm 
ш 
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e cat book y 
yVZicus [e] sav cn 
n of Ibycus the реді 
о 
з and пати. 
hat I can tell yo, 
Juba says that the 
| 85 they do also the 
put on record a distinguished 
the fourth- to third-century historian Hippolochus) mentions | 
triai, who put on a lascivious performance together with the m 


= 
" 


Rhodian sani. 


| ore Rie 
aulétrides. On the sambyke see 196 633—634. usual aulos-gi, 

7 A triangular harp, sometimes called the trigónon psaltérion. Sce e. E | 
3990, 175 ps.-Ar. Probs. ХІХ.23. E. 149 Plato, Кер, 


Some words have dropped out of the text between lyrophoinika and 
the lyrophoenix, often simply phoenix or phoenikion, see 168 ps.-A: 
and 196 Ath. 637a-b. 4 
The word barbitos here, as sometimes elsewhere (e.g. 196 63 5d, where its inventionis 
attributed to Terpander, Plut. Mor. 827a, Theocr. Idylls 16.45), may perhaps not 
refer to the fyra-like instrument normally associated with the name. The cnet harc 
suggests an instrument of the harp type, and Theocritus explicitly calls it ‘many. 
stringed’, an epithet usually reserved for harp-like instruments of foreign origin. То | 
judge by representations on vase paintings, the lyra-like barbitos had no more strings 
than any other such instrument. A wide variety of names (including barbiton, 
barmos, baromos, barymiton) are treated in some of our sources as equivalent to 
barbitos (e.g. 196 Ath. 636c, Pollux 1v.59): the terminological variety may conceal a 
confusion of instrumental types. Note that аг 182f below the baromos and the | 
barbitos are apparently thought of as distinct. The present link between the barbitos | 
and the lyric poets does not count either way: Sappho's name, for instance, is some- 
times linked with the péktis, an instrument of the harp family (196 635e: cf. also n. 
21 below), while vase paintings commonly show her (and other lyricists such as 
Alcaeus) holding barbitoi of the sort related to the lyra (e.g. Boardman, A.B.F.V. Pl. 
311, A.R.F. V. Pl. 261). Mw : 2 
Plagiaulos means "transverse alos’, that is, a pipe played in a position similar ro that - 
of the modern flute. (See Apuleius, Met. x1.9.6.) Our sources agree that such instru- 
ments originated in Egypt or elsewhere іп М. Africa (cf. Pollux 1V.74). There аге, — 
however, no certain traces of a true transverse flute in the artistic and archaeo'ogic? 
evidence from the Greek world, though there is one probable example from Etruna 
(second century B.C.: see Sachs, Hist. Mus. Instr. p. 142 and Pl. vin(a]). Scion 
divided as to whether the plagiaulos or photinx was a true flute or an а aes 


Sambykin, On 
“Ar. Probs, XIX.14 





w 
laterally inserted reed. Our literary evidence is limited, but on the whole sug E . 
conclusion that a flute is intended. (The reference to ‘lateral tongues , pud ina 

at Ar. De Audib. 8отЬ = Porph. Comm. 71.13, is probably to be interprete 

wholly different sense.) First, for what it is worth, the present group O PU, 
seems to treat it as distinct from the aulos, but links it with the monaulos, sometimes | 
have been а flute blown across the open end (see n. 3 above). Secondly, it 15 som inis 
found in pastoral contexts, where reed-less instruments were usus | artributing i 
20.29, Bion, fr. 7); and Bion clearly differentiates it from the n aulos 10 
invention to Pan (which hints at a connection with the syrinx), that of TET е 
Athena. Thirdly, a passage of Nicomachus (Ench. 243.10 ff) divides ernment of hE 
three groups: (i) auloi, syringes, salpinges, hydrauloi; (ii) stringed instr» am 
kithara and lyra type; and (їй) monochords, trigonoi, and "pagi ^. o 
pbotinges'. In the first group, he argues, the production of lower. econ ч 


greater power (because longer air-columns have to be moved): in the second, E 
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„3 who mentions this instrument too.) The 
Yl untry, but the monaulos is mention 
dai: follows: “Gone are the plucked melod 
amat auloi which we once enjoyed . . 

am tie snatched up the monaulos and leapt at once, as lightly as you 
1: [1762] Anaxandrides says, in The Treasure: “Picking up a 
^ played the wedding tune", and in Tbe Cup-Bearer: 
d P EVO put the monaulos, you Syrian? 
; What's that? 


photinx certainly. 
E IN, 15 
ed by Sophocles in his 
nelodies of pektides, and the 
. < Araros says, іп The Birth 


4, The ree Басс, says: "And he sounded the melody of the monaulos.” 
patet I ag of Cyzicus, in the second book of his On the Festivals at 
E “He set his hand to every [b] instrument, one after another 
Da E pandouron,” and hums the sweetest barmoniai on the 
ЖАНЕ. The Stoic philosopher Posidonius, in the third book of his 


awit 


notes do so (because the strings, which are of equal length to the lower-pitched ones, 
are at greater tension). The third group are ‘intermediate : he does not explain 
vecisely why. In the case of monochords and triganoi it must be because their higher 
E like those of the aulos but unlike those of the lyra, are produced from shorter 
lengths, and yet they are stringed instruments. By parallel reasoning, higher notes in 
plagiauloi must, like those in Гутаї but unlike those in aulor, involve greater force, 
even though they are wind instruments. This suggests a technique of overblowing, 
familiar in instruments of the flute family. At the least, the generic difference 
indicated here between plagiauloi and auloi proper seems a good deal more radical 
than that berween instruments differing only in the angle at which their reeds are 
inserted. ! M 
м |r seems clear that the pektis was an instrument of the harp family: it had many 
strings (149 Plato, Rep. 3994), and was played without a plectrum (Aristoxenus at 
196 Ath. 635b): it seems to have been high-pitched (Pindar at 196 6350, cf. 635b), 
and could be described as Lydian (Sophocles at 196 635c, cf. 6354). Some writers 
identified it with the magadis (195 635b and e, cf. 183b below with n. 43), while 
others denied this identification (196 636a-b). Its use in Greece certainly goes back to 
the sixth century (e.g. 196 635€), bur the controversies recorded at 635 ff show that 
the instrument, or at any rate an instrument known under this name, was by 
the later fourth century. | СЕЎ the 
Kalamos, referring here to the reed from which on small and Sep Rd of 
main pipe was sometimes made. See 163 Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. tts = this 
176d below. But for a conjecture about the implications of the word in 
context see n. 3 above. P :milar to t 
The pandouron (more commonly pandoura) was a necked n бе 
lute or guitar, the only one of its kind known in Greece, and mentione omiy i бг 
Pollux (tv.6o) attributes its invention to the Assyrians, and calls кшен, ise 
stringed": other references to ап instrument called a #100070 өтері 
indicate the pandoura (e.g. 183b below). More details are given at 153 = [HS. 85 
for the best modern discussion see Higgins and Winnington-Ingram, / caused 
.1965)). Nicomachus (Ench. 243.14—15) says that the name pha uch as a device 
or the monochord: this was not usually an instrument of music so dischi it was 
us use in scientific harmonics. Nicomachus, however, paii a genuinely musical 
amiliar to people other than harmonic scientists, and а trace Alim invention. 
PR ord may exist at Pollux 1v.6o, where it is said to Lire he describes as ‘a 
lv E (427.26) uses the diminutive form pandourion for ig 
ап instrument, plucked without a plectrum". 
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Histories, where he is describing the war of the Apamean: 

Larisaeans, writes as follows: “They picked up da, io against y 
covered in rust and dirt: they put on hats and visors же. and bayony, 
did nor prevent their throats from breathing: they di m gave shade m 


laden [с] with wine and food of all sorts, among which wen "опе donkey, | 


ingia and monaulia, instruments of revelry, not of war, "24 PES ed pho, 
that Amerias of Macedon in his Dialects says that the mo d now to 
"tityrinos". | naulos is called 
‘Here then, noble Ulpianus, you have someone - 

phétinx.** The fact that the monaulos was what is чала h 
amaulēs™ is clearly indicated Бу Hedylus in his Epigrams: thi ed the ka 
says. “Under this mound lives Theon the »onaulos, the we 15 what h 
delight of mimes on the stage. [4] When blind with old age he Же the 
Scirpalus, whom he called ‘Scirpalus son of Clever-Hand' as a baby th 
sang of his birth: he had this name to indicate the expertise of Улын 
played on the aulos the drunken frivolities of the Muses that Glina 


the song of Battalos who loves to drink unmixed wine, or the sane. ae 
Kotalos or Pakalos.** But now say to Theon the kalamaulétas, ак | 


Theon.’” Further, just as they now call those who play on the reed-pipe2? 
kalamaulat, so too, [e] according to Amerias of Macedon in his цн 
call rhappaulai those who play on the rhappa, which is a reed. oe | 

‘I would like you to realise, most noble Ulpianus, that there is no record of 


any people more musical than the Alexandrians: and I am not talking only - 


about singing to the kithara, with which the most outright layman, even if he 
is illiterate, is so familiar that he can immediately point out the mistakes that 


happen in striking the instrument. On the contrary, they are highly musical | 


in respect of auloi too, [f] not only those called **maiden-pipes" and “child- 
pipes", but also the man-pipes, which are called *complete" and "extra- 


py small size: cf. e.g. the use of lyrion at 140 Aristoph. Frogs 1304. | 
ityrinos may be related to the Doric or Sicilian form tityros for satyros (schol, to 
Theocr. Idylls 3.2), and if so might indicate an instrument of Dionysiac revelry: 
Alternatively and more probably the sense of tityros with which it is connected is that 
indicating a male goat (ibid.), reflected in the common shepherd's name Tityros, and 
"s сақар дысы 15а ризка) one, See also 182d below. ы 
s promised at 175e. The preceding sentence, interrupting the two references t0 06 
T phótinx, may be misplaced. P E ei 
also refers to the player not the ins ; in acin Hedvlus' li 
MT o ayer, e instrument, again as in Hedylus lines. sy 
Glauce was a popular singer, perhaps the same as the singer of that name mentioned 


at Theocr. Idylls 4.31. ‘Bartalos seems to mean “Тһе Stammerer’, шаш os | 


doubt used musical 'stammering' as a comic effect. ‘Kotalos’ may 

SOME Freeing used e.g. of swallows: п of "Pakalos’ is unknown: AD 
titles of well-known songs, and probably all were imitative in characte? іне ы 

тет which Alen “ш popular ‘music-hall’ style of entertainment, including "^. 


was notorious, 


29 ty 4 7 К атм 
Lit. ‘play the svi опе teed’ (kalamos), that is, on an instrument whose main PT" | 


was made of 


Phétingia and monaulia are diminutive forms, but such locutions do not always | | 


"Reed-piper': cf. kalamaulétés in the quotation from Hedylus below. Monaulos here | | 
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ae well as the kitharisterioi and the dactylic.” The караны 

отр hocles mentions Im the Niobe and the 7 ympanistai aren Pines 

which aue than the Phrygian ашіоі, another kind that tha Al с; other, 

wea үз They are also familiar with those that are tw és eee 

v ES ;ed, and those called *under-bored",*? [1774] Callia ose that 

2 mentions е/утоі aulot. Juba says that they are an Ші 

б раль; and that they е called "staff-pipes", in accordance with 

the milar thickness.” Cratinas the Younger says in the Theramenes that 

Cypriots use them. ч | 
I i 


frst four types on this list are clearly classified by pitch, A 
T di ation into parthenioi (maiden-pipes), paidikoi ae de 6здегі, a 
releioi (complete) and hyperteleiot (extra-complete) is attributed to TE 
esent list presumably echoes the same source. Aristotle (Hist. An, eae! the 
Det parthenioi auloi were higher-pitched than paidikoi: at El. Harm I mms 
vristoxenus says that partbenior and hyperteletor were separated by a dade 
three octaves. Whether or not the kitharistérioi auloi belong to this clatsificetion 5 
pitch is unclear, Pollux (1.8 1) tells us that they were called by this name BE y 
sccompanied the kithara; and he adds (1v.83) that there were nomoi kithari par 
pieces for kithara without the voice, called iamboi and pariambides (cf. i 81c bog 
and 196 636b), which were accompanied by auloi. Cf. also 189 618a, 196 64 4c eid 
п. 169, and Hesych. s.v. magadeis. Pollux also says (1v.81) that partbenioi auloi 
accompanied the choral songs of maidens, paidikoi those of boys, hyperteleioi Шағай 
af men, while teleioi, also called Pythikot, were used for the ‘chorusless’ Pythikon 
auléma, ien the auletic solos typified by the Pythikos nomos, and also to accompan 
paeans. (On рашта ке also т82с below.) TS 
It is uncertain whether ‘dactylic’ refers to the metre of the pieces with whi | 
auloi were especially connected, or simply to their thickness по жс Pee 
below on ‘staff-pipes’). The evidence about them is thin and confused. Pollux (1,82) 
says "Dactylic auloi are those used for hyporchémata: but other people say that these 
are varieties not of auloi but of melodies." In general, the descriptive terms applied by 
our sources to allegedly different forms of a given type of instrument cannot all be 
od into a ingles orae scheme of classification: for a luxuriant assortment of 
. designations see Pollux 1v.74—7. 
Pollux 1v.74: “Тһе set T dba is made of box-wood, and was invented by the 
Phrygians, It has ап upwards-curved horn on one of the auloi, and it plays to the 
Phrygian goddess.’ (The association between a deep-toned aulos and the ecstatic rites 
ol Cybele and Dionysus is common: сі. e.g. 64 and 65, Eurip. Bacch. 120-34, 156,71 
inus заз The title of Sophocles’ Tympanistai, a play that is said here ro 
e при of the elymos aulos, certainly refers to the devotees of the Phrygian 
chi ad dess, СІ. 63 Eurip. Bacch. 59, Hdt. 1v.76, Aristoph. Lysistr. 388.) Hesy- 
RER ue enkeraules adds that it was to the left-hand pipe that the horn was attached: 
Ed i 1 vase paintings etc., when the two auloi of a pair are represented as 
is їп length, it is generally the left-hand pipe that is the longer: cf. 163 Theo- 
Parasms, Hist. Plant. 1v. 11.7. The elymos is evidently the same as the aulos called 
Phrygian’ at 185a below, which is « атыса i-a Кот 
com | w, which is deep in pitch, and has attached to it a ho 
analogous to the bell of the salpinx’. Aelian (P Comm. ҙ4.11-16) says that the 
ге of Phrygi loi леза e dian (Porn а. the | 
that Phr "уртап aulot was narrower than that of Greek ones, with the consequence Greek 
Меры auloi sounded at a lower pitch for their length than A s 
е Pathan See also the remark attributed to Juba at 1774 below, and cf. Theophr. 
t Hy Bs "omm. 64.8, Ar. De Audib. 804a = Porph. Comm. 76.8-10. — 
Which th e: bored from underneath’, Possibly these are auloi with a ћи e di the 
kind that p ир Greek anuloi lacked. But some contrast may кеш. in pitch 
. and Mri ux calls paratretoi, 'sideways-bored', described by hum as 
Fa aff-pi = sluggish or dull (nóthbes), suitable for laments. stad or cudgel, but 
Particular] translates skytaleias: the skytale is any kind of statt or си > 
Y the kind on which the Spartans rolled their secret disparene™ 
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‘We also know the auloi called “half-holed”, of хы e 
"Who has turned his heart towards lovely youth, and dices "ACreon Says. 
half-holed anuloi?” These anuloi are smaller than the “compliant the delica, 
Aeschylus, at any rate, says in the Ixion, by way of a meta ie ira] 
half-holed®* is quickly swallowed up by the big." These асын "dd “The 
ones called “child-pipes”’, unsuitable for competitions, dm 
making. That is why Anacreon calls them “delicate”, | am acquain 2 
other kinds of auloi too, the tragic, the lysiodic and the PE wih 
which Ephorus mentions in his Discoveries, as does Euphranor th rio 
agorean in his On Auloi, and Alexis as well, [a] in his On Auloi Th i 
aulos is called “tityrinos” [see 176c above] by the Dorians Who live ; ¢ reed 
as Artemidorus the follower of Aristophanes records in Book 1) ofhis 7 Italy, 
Dialect: “What is called the magadis is an aulos”;37 and again “The , y 
called magadis displays simultaneously a high and a low nore as A e 
andrides says in his Drill-Sergeant: ‘With the magadis | shall chants: ee 
small and great at once." " AT 
“Тһе ones called *lotus-aulor" are those that the Alexandrians | 4 all 
photinges. They are made of what is called “lotus”, a wood that occurs in 
Libya. According to Juba the aulos that is made from the legs of a fawn | 
an invention of the Thebans.” Tryphon says that the ones called “ivory. 
aulor” were bored by the Phoenicians. 1 
Т realise that the magadis is also а stringed instrument like the kit аға, 
lyra and barbiton. Euphorion, the epic poet, says in his On the Геник 
Games: “Тһе people now described as performers on the nablas, the pan- 
doura and the sambyke are not using any new ІҢ sort of instrument: for the 


and Used in, 35 the 
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r 
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^ ‘Half-holed’ (ретіороі) seems to mean ‘with half the usual number of holes’ (d. | 
дерді, 'two-holed', 176f above): but no source gives a clear interpretation of the 

word. 

At this point the MSS continue with the text numbered 177a-182b, which is | 
plainly out of place here, and belongs between 187b and с. All editors agree im 
transposing. г. 
The MSS add ‘and the smaller’, which is probably an explanatory marginal note. l | 
follow Bethe in deleting it. АРСР - 
All these terms classify by reference to the type of composition accom anied. On | 
kitharistérioi see 1761 above: on the style of performance called f d sec 189 
б2ое, and cf. 211b, 2526. a 
This quotation was presumably preceded by an attribution: it is quoted again at 19° 
634¢, and ascribed to the lexicographer Tryphon. The quotation from Anaxand des 
reappears in the same passage (presumably Tryphon quoted it), which occurs m d 
context of a long discussion of the instrument (or instruments) called the maga | 
(196 634c—6372). TA 
In some classical poetry, notably Euripides (e.g. 42 Helen 171) the term lotos 1s 86 
to designate an aulos of the familiar type, not the transverse phótinx. (On the calling 
sec 175€ above with n. 20.) Pollux (1v.74) agrees with the present passage INP 
the transverse pipe Libyan, and in saying thar itis made of lotus wood. | zd 3 
Pollux (IV.75) also ascribes this instrument to the Thebans. He adds that it ^ rs 
ne os aulos (‘wild-beast' aulos), and that its external appearance н | 
ea it was perhaps covered with a thin sheet of metal, or stained to res sa | 
bones of other creatures were also used to make auloi: the Scythian W 
according to Pollux (1v.76),used those of birds. 
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| the barbitos, which Sappho and Anacreon mentio 
"i the trigona and the sambykai are ancient. In Mityl 
MUS gig and t Muses Was depicted by Lesbothemis holding a 


ri Tun 2 А | t 
ont 0 


п, and the 
ene, at any 
4 he к с aene " : sambykà "t 
4 escribes as “alien instruments the phoenix, the pëktis, the 
pristo xen cambyké, the топон, the klepsiambos, the skindapsos, and 
"T ut he enneacbordon. Plato says in Book ш of the Republic 
what Із ire «Jp that case,” I said, ‘we shall h ave no need of a multiplicity of 
49 jcgemblage of all the /ағтопійі in our songs and melodies.’ ‘| 
rings OF Lie said. [1834] "Then as to trigōnoi and pektides and all the 
hink 10" that have many strings and all the barmoniai , , 2" 
game lapsos is a four-stringed instrument, as the parody writer 
The 5 vs in these lines: "But they did not hang it from the peg where 
пол 52) rung up the four-stringed skindapsos of the woman without a 
pb the Colophonian writer of epic, mentions it too in 
диз. l antie d Harmation: “Brandishing in his hands a great lyra-like 
j rought of osier from a thriving willow tree." And Anaxilas 
“| have made barbitoi, trichordoi,” pektides, kitharai, 


ТІСІ 
h ent tt 


Ma 


sbindapsos, [p] w 


“Gopater the parody writer, in the piece called Mystacus’ Servant, says that 


> the pektis is two-stringed: here are his words: “The two-stringed pektis, 


g in a foreign Muse, [e] has somehow been set in your hand." * 
Priambides are mentioned by Epicharmus in his Periallus: “Semele dances, 
тіз clever musician pipes for them periambides to the kithara: and she is 
idighted as she hears the close-packed clatterings. 


? Magadis: see 196 634c—637a. Barbiton: see n. 19 above. Nablas: 175€ with n. 14 
ne Pandoura: n. 23 above and 183-1843 below. Sambykê: 196 633-6346. 
Trigónon: 175€ with n. 17 above. мі: ку 
Phoenix: see 168 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.14 and 196 Ath, 637a-b. Pektis: see n. z1 above. 
Klepsiambos: see 196 636b. Of the skindapsos little is known beyond what is said at 
183a-b below: Hesychius says that the 'kindapsos' is an instrument like қала ме 
which agrees fairly well with Theopompus' epithet “уга-ШКе” in our Pe E 
non-musical usage the word means ‘nonsense’, or is sometimes the ино БЕ 
English ‘a what's-its-name’. Both the skindapsos and the enneachordon (of which al 
we know is what its name tells us, that it had nine strings) are said to have become 
, obsolete by the second century (196 636f). a 
, lhetrichordos ('three-stringed') is probably the pandoura: sec n. 23 above. the 
The péktis is almost always associated with the ‘many- ed’ instruments oti: 
harp family (see n. 21 above): hence this description is puzzling. On the stre is n 
identification by some authors with the тарай (196 635b and eh ках a 
tonjectured that the epithet means ‘double-stringed’, that is, having strings uni. 
Pars an octave apart, as the magadis perhaps had. But the matter Is quite un rode 
= It 18 of course possible that the word pr like many other terms usec 
, "Bate instruments, had a variety of different applications. ۳ — 7 
ariambides are not inst rachis OF as the quotation suggests, f^ are piece of p 
ince ІП which the aulos accompanied the kithara. Their dip к. | 
а, a, 1 35 omoi kitharistérioi (cf. n. зо above) shows that the kithara was a ана 
| "Є main instrument, the awlos as accompanist. Photius s.' ‚ра! she igit 
SEA as kitharōdikoi nomoi, implying that the aulos accompani © з 
"8 while playing the kithara. 
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Thebes too learnt to play the aulos from Olympiodorus and 
Many of the Pythagoreans also cultivated the art of the aul Orthag, 
for example, and Archytas and Philolaus, and a good po "Phra 

Euphranor even left a treatise on ашіоі. And Aristophanes in the, Other 
displays clearly the enthusiasm that the subject attracted x е Байды, 
“When practice on auloi and lyrai has worn me out, you tel] en he бауу, 
And Phrynichus in the Ephialtes: “Surely you never taught duca dig?" "E 
the kithara and the aulos?” Epicharmus in the Muses says hit зарар Play ; 
played the enboplios** on the anuloi for the Dioscuri. priis Athen 

‘Ion, in his Phoenix or Caeneus, calls the aulos a cock 

[185a] “Ап аміоѕ-сосК cried out a Lydian hymn." And in his, 
the cock an Idaean syrinx, as follows: “Тһе syrinx, an 
forward.”** 


) 
S IN 





in these у 
5 Phrouroi he cal 
Idaean cock, rushes - 


The same lon says, in his Second Phoenix, “Рау 


deep-pitched aulos in running rhythm”, referring in this way to here loud, | 
kind. For it is deep in pitch; and they therefore fit to it a horn, analogo D | 
the bell of a salpinx.”*® gx bor 
I89  Deipnosopbistae 616e—620f | 
There were often many entertainments, of various different sorts, and sincea | 
great many things were said about them I shall leave out the speakers' aer 
and simply record the substance. | ii 
) 


ments аге of course to be distinguished from the involuntary facial distortions фага. 
geras Be nma to avoid, Pollux 1v.68—9, cf. 189 616e—617a.) He was 
associated with the development of techniques of aulos-playing and construction. 
that greatly increased their melodic versatility (cf. 195 631€). He is depicted in 
performance on the famous *Pronomus Vase", reproduced іп e.g. Besseler et al. Pl.35, — 
Charbonneaux, Pl. 314. The Theban school of auletes, to which the musicam | 
mentioned in the next sentence also belong, was the foremost in Greece during е 
later fifth century and much of the fourth: cf. 16 з Theophrastus, Hist. Plant, 1.114. 
187 ps.-Plut. r138a—b, Plin. Nat. Hist. xvi.170, and Pollux 1v.8o, which mentions a 
certain Diodorus of Thebes, who ‘made the aulos many-holed, making lateral path- 
ways for the breath’. т. 
For a vehemently contrary view in the Pythagorean tradition see Arist. Ошм. 
91.27—92.3. x 
= Enboplios means ‘armed’, ‘under arms’, hence ‘martial’. In musical references it | 
appears with the nouns nomos, melos, and most commonly rhythmas, as at e.g. Хей» 
Anab. vi.1.11, 131 Aristoph. Clouds 651, 149 Plato, Rep. 4oob (sce n. 36 to this last 
passage for the structure of the rhythm). Dio Chrys. (11.61) says that енор 
orchésis was native to Crete: Arist. Quint. (63.15—18) associates dancing кеі 
evidently meaning no more than ‘war-dances’, with the savage Thracians and othe 
Enhoplia mele are attributed to the Spartans at 194 6308. The present reference © dos 
Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) brings to mind the Spartan ‘Melody of Caster 
ss mentioned at 187 ps.-Plut. 114о: see note ad loc. а 7) 
ени АЁ MSS prothei. The quotation might possibly mean, as the 
“ ыы се suggests, "The cock, the Idaean syrinx, rushes orward. | u— 2. 
Т reference is to what is elsewhere sometimes called the elymos aulos: see Tr 7" | 


Athenaeus 273 
abject of auloi, then, ees a a had ridi- 
y the SU ving splendidly in his Marsyas, when he said of Athena: 
as alos P he instruments from her holy hand and said “Away, 
hrew | defilers of my body! [616] 1 do not give myself to ugli- 
pamtit per else responded Dy saying But Telestes of Se linus hit back 
a SO TR in his Argo: speaking of Athena he said: “When the clever 
я Маїатїрр! ked up the clever instrument in the mountain thickets, | 
: in my mind th at she, divine Athena, frightened by the ugliness 
mor rc the eye, threw it away арап ТОШ ъс ae a 
pleas aridi dcl арріпр“ creature born of a nymph. [6174] Why would 
`. for love-inducing beauty have worried her, to whom Clotho 
MF тей virginity, marriageless and childless?” (He means that she 
had Ше ye sought to avoid ugliness in her appearance because of her 
gould n re on: “But this is an empty story, unfit for choruses, told 
virgini | king minstrels, which has flown to Greece, an envious insult toa 
ВАЕ men.” Afterwards he extols the art of the aulos, saying: 
“Which the uplifted breath of the noble goddess, with the swiftness of her 
„vering winged hands, passed on to Dionysus to be his best helper.” [b] In 
T. cleni too, Telestes ornately expressed the use of the auloi in these 
ae “Or the Phrygian king of beauteous-breathing, holy auloi, who first 
Sted together the quivering Lydian nomos, rival to the Dorian Muse, inter- 
wining a well-winged breeze on his reeds with the voice of his breath." ^? 

‘But Pratinas of Phlius, when auletes and dancers who performed for hire 
ok over the dance-floors,5! took offence at the way the auletes failed to 
slay accompaniments for the choruses, [с] as had been traditional, but the 
‘hotuses, instead, sang accompaniments to the auletes. Pratinas showed his 
anger against the people who did this in the following hyporchema. 

“What is this hubbub? What are these dances? What loud-clattering 
шторапсе has come upon the Dionysian altar? [a] Mine, mine is Bromios: it 
s| who must cry aloud, | who must make a clatter® as I run across the 


deer ап 


On Melanippides and Telestes, and the controversy that these extracts supposedly 
reflect, see pp. 93-4 above, and cf. 161 Ar. Pol. 1341b. On the facial distortions to 
which auletes were prone, cf. Pollux 1v.68—9 and e.g. Charbonneaux, РІ. 348. Playing 
the aulos involved considerable stress on the facial muscles, which is why aul 

g commonly wore the strap called the phorbeta, to support their cheeks. | > 

ATN уро: Meineke conjectures choroktypoi, ‘beating [stamping] in the chorus’, 

^ ganang, T 

choreutos, perhaps in the sense ‘an insult to music’. СІ. the tragedians’ use of 

г Banons of musical terms, exemplified in 46-60. ec Meme 
E * text of both quotations is uncertain. Their complex and раа jue d. 
Tcal of late fifth-century dithyramb. The ‘Phrygian king” is probably | me 
27 PS--Plut. 1136c, which also discusses the character of the Lydian harmonta. n 

а e aulos in the cult of Dionysus see e.g. 61-5, cf. 161 Ar. Pol. 13425. 

a ge date is the early fifth century. Cf. 187 ps.-Plut. 1 141c-d. 


- lagein, perhaps a reference to the association between the cult of Dionysus and de 


9 Percussion instruments, 'Bromios' is a title of Dionysus. 
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[4] Tryphon also lists the following terms attach 
one called the song of the mill, which they sar | 2" Sai. | 
derived from /imalis. Among the Dorians Pues mean, dinge UM 
the measures of wheat-flour left over.” The song of the | t 15 got back, 
called а пов,” as Epicharmus relates in his Atalantaj. hoo а 
wool-workers is called ioulos.' But Semus of Delos in his b koe of the 
says: "The handfuls of barley on their own they call ama ic On Panna 


are collected together and a single sheaf is made our of ш. When th. 


them ouloi or iouloi. And they sometimes call [e] Demeter “ d: lled 


times “ошо”. From Demeter's inventions they take ; 
iouloi, and give them not only to the fruits, Wee ошо d 
goddess.’ (These are Démeétrouloi and Kalliouloi, and there is т 3 to the 
out a great sheaf, a sheaf, send out a sheaf.’ But others Say р ne Send 
wool-workers' song.) dod ia 
The songs of nurses are called katabaukaléseis ['lullabies']. There з 
a song for the Eorai, devoted to Erigone, which they call ‘The So ihe 
Wanderer'. Thus Aristotle says in his Constitution of Colophon: Theo the 
himself later died a violent death. [f] He is said to have been a dissipated 
erson nade thi : h | RE 
x js Fórai a clear by his poetry: for even now the women sing his songs 
[в19а] The reapers’ song is called Lityerses."? There was also a song of the 
hired labourers who went to work in the fields, as Teleclides xs in the 
Amphictyons, others sung by bath-attendants, accordi ng to Crates in Dang. 
Deeds, and another by women winnowing, according to Aristophanes in the 
Thesmophoriazousae*? and Nicochares in Heracles the Chorus-Leader. For 
people who led out the flocks there was what is called the boukoliasmos.?! fe) 


7 Cf. the Mytilenean mill-son | ; | 
- ; H-song recorded at Plut. Sept. Sap. 147d—e. | 
The word is the same as the name of the е fame qus e.g. 7 Hom. IL xvin. | 
du 31 Pindar, fr. 126, with notes, and cf. 619c below). Linon can mean flax or 
жаалы MCN and Linus may have been identified with this plant in his role “4 

The | d the fertility, death and regeneration of the vegetable world. | 
c whole passage reflects a scholarly uncertainty about the application of the words 
oulos and ioulos. Oulos, as an adjective, is often applied to fleeces, in the sense 
woolly - loulos commonly means ‘sheaf of corn’. But various authorities give olos 
as à synonym for this sense of ioulos, and both words seem to refer originally to 
ride fuzzy or bushy. The words Demetrouloi ("Demeter's sheaves’) and kal- 
be 40i fine sheaves’) arc evidently names of songs. In the line quoted, which seems 10 
icol: re n of a working song, the words translated ‘sheaf’ are oulos twice and 

" The Festival of the Swin t Athens, i i : 

E | Swings ar Athens, in appeasment of the curse laid upon the 
maidens of Attica by Erigone, who hanged herself. Sec Hesych. s.v. Alétis, сі. Pollux 
1235 Noni DO. 1248 The word eîra, ‘swing’ (more commonly aiüra), тау 

э Onli se Soph. O.T. 1264. j ; 
I eee Ath. 415b. For the reapers’ song named after him вес also Theocr. | 
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me re ant Thesmophoriazousae: Aristophanes wrote a second play r with the 5%; 
-AtBe-tending": сі. boukoli 105 at 618c above. 79 





Athenaeus 177 


herdsman Diomus who first invented this kind: Epichar- 
"sn The Halcyon and in Odysseus Shipwrecked. The song 
yurning is called olophyrmos, The songs called iouloi 
and Persephone. The song to Apollo is called phil- 
witness, and those to Artemis are called oup. 
even the laws of Charondas used to be sung over the 
- | Opus says in the sixth book of his Lawgivers, 
C қ Herm EP his Attic Dialect says: 'Himaios, a millers’ song: 
AnstOP" ee at weddings: (с) ialemos, a song in times of grief. But linos 
peo ае sung not only in times of grief, but also “at the cheerful song 
mio e Euripides puts it’? | e | | 
yi dance » in the first book of his Love Stories, says that there is a song 
(learchus, ç ['pastoral'] which comes from Eriphanis. He writes as 
бей quem anis was а song-composer who fell in love with Menalcas 
i hunting, and hunted him, in pursuit of her desires. In her 
4 wanderings she passed through all the mountain copses, 
e legend of the famous travels of Io, so that not only the people 
ing for their harshness, [4] but even the cruellest of wild beasts 
^ in sympathy with her affliction, when they perceived her passionate 
Б ashe composed a song, and when she had composed it she wandered 
Iderness, so they say, crying aloud and singing what is called the 
«ion, in which are the words “Тһе oaks are high, Мепаісав.”” 
Arstoxenus, in Book ту of his On Music, says: ‘In the old days the women 


i Sicilia 
um in 


sandin m 


hi | Ai At h ens 
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шаа song called Calyce. It was Stesichorus' composition, in which a girl 
© umd Calyce, who loved the young Euathlus, prays modestly to Aphrodite 
| that she may be married to him. [e] When the young man rejected her, she 


drew herself from a cliff, This misfortune happened at Leucas. The poet has 
sxesented the maiden's character as chaste: she is not willing to come 
ngether with the young man on just any terms, but prays that she may 
«ome Euathlus' lawful wife, if she can, but if that is impossible, that she 


4 = beset free from life.’ In his Summary Notes Aristoxenus says: ‘Iphiclus 
| jected Harpalyce, who loved him. She died; and girls have a song- 
4 runon devoted to her, which is called Harpalyce.’ 


H in the first book of his On Heracleia, Nymphis, while discussing the 
қ ‘nandynians, says: ‘In the same way one may take note of some of the 
"$ they sing at a festival native to their country, in which they invoke one 


i 
z Apollo is the sun g d d ЧІРНІҢ . Жы. 
od, and philbélios means 'sun-lover". е7 
Pri, us, Hymn to Artemis 204 gives 'Oupis' asa name of Artemis. Зоор сайт 
Avail a ч : ners in this connection а! Бооке 48 «като | 
" г 5. 1.972, where they аге said to һауе | Sung at 1roezen. е 
cru is not made deviere for Athens: cf. 178 ps.-Ar. Probs. Хак аб, «Өкен 
M es, € been apposite. According to Martianus Capella 1x.926 the practice 
" Са зе Өтек cities, but in general the evidence for it is thin. 
76 above. The Euripidean reference is to Heracles 348-51- 
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Of dhe men of cldra tienes, әсі кеніне Ыш ae Gees 

fall bloum of his perfection bc far surpassed ali cat У an 
dae of work on bis ‘own property, Ез: 
countryside searched for him, singing а lament and an < folk of ty, 
келес; ani they ай concor to Fae st in ihis Пар invocation ы = 
E a gege Pera Person that th 
| delighted in Homer’s poems as no single сиет. 
sticker: crar MARE сода ponens oa 
latter Carystius says in his Historical Notes chat he loved Eee 
PRIM nak Mergers on tlc pot hes Ep NE тш 
Homi s recorded by Aristocles in his Он Chores, 
called Homersstat nowadays were first introd 

















ony used the works of Homer tobe sing.” bur so did thon of 
сапат ы са fn woo 1 

Sari ‘Simonides of КЕНЕН 
seat in the theatres and recite 2s rhaps ' ed o stona 
Lysanias, in the first book of his Lambic Poets, says thar the 
Mnasion used to perform"? some of Simonides" iambic ресе im de pli 
E tci ee nia : 








гете пепо: ро we dc Е 
whom some people nowadays call simódos, as Aristocles says іш the fed 
book of his Ом Choruses, because Simus of was more accom 
plished than all other composers of bilarodia." [e] Aristocles in his On Musk 









* The seme Бого тағу perhap be related to Dsogysas" тије 





тиіс "Beocmsos . For j 
cÈ die rale of Hylas im Ihcocr. Шуй 15. Manerox к міспейед wich Limes inis е 
authorities. Herodotus srs that 


odas (n.75), sad by many Lancs 
sud somes oocecsed in many comcs. ao болік thar of Borems was өне E 

= Mananóvman laments cf. уу Aesch. Persae 937. 
By contrast with the spoken recitations of rhe rhapsadoi. СЁ 187 ps Pime 11526 


г. íuppesumg acting 25 well 25 recitation: the same word в et É 
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ee sie ee je a man who acts female characters in a man’ slates 


> ке - 7. The lónicologos performs the so-called “Ionic songs of 
к ран “redecessors, Alexander of Actolia, Pyretus of Miletus, 
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Athenaeus 279 
. wing as well: ' Magodos: he is the same as the lysiodos " 
T char a man who acts both male and female characters is 


тұс 
cgt "n 





s. They sing the same songs, however, and else 


wl his pred 
- Odes 300 7 + poets of that sort. | i] He is also called a kimaidologos ® 


ерінде 62 15-4 


- em cs Ӯ "wr 
3. = = 


1x emer called йк hilarodos is more respectable than poets like these, 
дер un к нн Ea 


era GOS 22 crow and m the old davs he wore sandals, according to 

pa ел nowadays he wears boots. The person who plays the stringed 
im^ | coe him may be male or female. as may the accompanist for the 
ap 7 ue bizródos and the aulodos are allowed to wear a crown, [eid 


` ппге-тізуег and the aulete are not. The performer called the mag- 
es pana and kymbala | 'cymbals'], and all his clothes are women’s: 
inm lewd zestures and commits every sort of impropriety, Sometimes 
med Sarzcters of women and adulterers and pimps, sometimes that of 
awe zan going to 2 revel to meet his lover. Aristoxenus says that bilar- 
-i which 85 solemn, is derived from tragedy, while magódia is derived 
-e meds. 2 But though the magodot often took their situations from 
med. жеу acted them out with plot and organisation of their own 
inane. Mago odia got из name from its performace орав sacar magical 


s ind из exhibition of powers belonging to magic ponons.* 
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191 Despmosophistae 6222—d 
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Later they got the name ‘iambor’, as did their poems.*: The 
ithyphalloi,’ he says, ‘have a mask representing drunk коре called — 
wreaths, and have multicoloured cuffs: they wear whi testi and "di 
are wrapped around with a Tarentine apron, covering them , Шан f 
ankles. They come through the doorway in silence, and then, whe бе | 
reached the middle of the dancing-floor they turn to the a lie they ve 
claim: [с] "Stand back! Stand back! Make a wide way for the ona) = | 
god, erect and swollen, desires to go through your midst!” reni. he 
phoroi, he says, ‘carry no mask, but tie round their heads a hat Pallo- 21 
thyme and holly, and put оп top of this a wreath, bushy with bes made of 
They wrap cloaks around themselves and enter, some by the side and "e 
and some by the centre doors, stepping in rhythm and declaiming: entrance 
to you we sing this music of praise, pouring a simple rhythm ик iva 
melody: [3] it 15 new, most virginal, used not at all in songs there kan ned 
before: the hymn we are beginning is undiluted.” Then they used to TE 
forward and make fun of anyone they picked on, and carried on але 
formance standing still. But the phallus-carrier walked straight on, covered 
in soot.” г я == 


A 


192  Deipnosopbistae 623d—626d 


Amoebus, а kitbarodos, has arrived at the party, and has been engaged | 
audible repartee with the cook outside the dining-room. ке: E 
His words were greeted with loud applause, and everyone with one a yr B 
shouted for him to come in. In he came, and when he had had a drink hetook | 
up his kithara and delighted us so much that we were all astonished at his 
swift and skilful playing, and at the runefulness of his voice. To me, indeed, | 
he seems no less a performer than the Amoebus of old times, who settled in 
theatre, and whenever he came out to sing was paid an Attic talent a day.” | 
(ве) These were the things that some people said about music: others said / 
other things in our daily discussions, but all of them spoke in praise of this | 
amusement. Now Masurius is an excellent and clever man on every subject 
(for he is second to none as an expositor of laws: he devotes himself unceas- ж 
ingly to music, and even plays instruments), and this is what he said. | 
‘The comic poet Eupolis, my friends, says “Music is a deep and 
complicated thing”; and it is always offering new discoveries for those who 
can grasp them. [4] That is why Anaxilas says in his Hyacinthus: “Music, like | 
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aH | Examples are 
Б alos and Babys, 


Athenaeus 281 
25 Theophilus, "Music is a great and secure treasure, good 


pe KPA nen of jearning and education.” For itis a fact that it educates 


| | E ӨШ р | | di h , iti 38 [ | т j 
oF fora T^ ams people of turbulent disposition** and those whose 


де» 216 ud Thus Cleinias the Pythagorean, [62431] as Chamaeleon 
je 4 yWe Ы в = а ‘icc ; 
tec gre W2: 4 man outstanding in his manner of life and character, used 


ae 
= rel ES т T 


mL 
w 
ж ( 


jR ake up his bre and play on it whenever he was vexed by anger. 
. "m TAM 
4 gat? "S 


uae ed him why, he would say “Гат calming myself." Homer's 
гуп people 3 imed himself with the kithara,” the only thing that Homer 
vies. (00, СА кр seized from Eétion, and which had the power to 
мент. ness, In the Iliad heis the only one who uses music in this way; 
doc his Her his On Inspiration recorded that music even cures 
g that sufferers from sciatica were permanently freed from 
the aulos!™® over the place іп the Phrygian harmonia. It 
ho first invented this harmonia and performed in it. That 
che Greeks auletes have Phrygian names, suitable for 
Sambas, Adon and Telos, mentioned by Alcman, and 
е Cod mentioned by Hipponax: from Babys is derived 
x», : ^Babys' aulos-playing gets worse", said of those whose playing on 


_„ Jel savin 
Li Е в 


ж [P 
ЕЕ played 


іу even among 


LS 
в sm 
ex calli 
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шіре is always deteriorating. Aristoxenus ascribes its invention to 
rr 5 а 
101 


agnis the Phrygian. Р : a 
- Byt Heraclides of Pontus, in the third book of his On Music, says 
Irian. There are, he says, three barmoniai, since there are three races of 


| Geke Dorians, Aeolians and lonians. There is no little difference between 
| se characters of these races. The Spartans preserve more completely than 


+e other Dorians the ways of their forefathers, and the Thessalians (it being 
ən who laid for the Aeolians the foundation of their race) have [4] always 


| racsed virtually the same way of life: but of the lonians the great majority 


ле altered, because they adapted themselves to whichever foreigners were 
“ing them at the time. Thus they called the pattern of melody” that the 


7 Teymoeideis: the reference is to what is known in Plato's classification as the 'spir- 

, eed’ part of the human personality (e.g. Rep. 440 ff). 

, All. ix 185 ff. Homer, of course, calls the i La abo 
Paved the aulos’ represents kataulein, a word A а connotations: cf. 112 
Әшір. Heracles 871, 151 Plato, Rep. 411a, Laws 790€. A comparable formation ts 
ladem, “to sing magical incantations’, e.g. 116 Eurip. LT. пе medical 

















ссу of the aulos was apparently reported as a common Бей h 
O 25 umething to which he himself subscribed (see Gell. 1v.13)- 
ор e Phrygian origins of the art of the aulos see e.g. 187 ps.-Plut. 
: y = illuminating discussion of this difficult passage see Winningt 
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| jorian? } 283 
Dorians used the Dorian armonia, and they called the One thar a. ull of spirit: they are hard to раса 
sang the Aeolian harmonia; and lastian was their name fo, a ME Acc; „air, and are e = ood cheer, and they di ee Biving 
monia, which they heard the Ionians sing, T the thirg : ы gs kindliness or Bb m А wes У display unfriendliness add 
“С, gom». heir characters. Hence the tastan type of harmonia ic neither 


"The Dorian barmontia displays manliness and dignity апа; en edness m Al. but severe and hard, with a not ignoble бірне 
zm тре» ka sab za lius and neither elaborare È ay lan. ic ie cheer his parmani suits tragedy well.!?* ү) Nis deck ee ves 
in style. The character of the Aeolians contains ar, | Sora. 7. eason this / | ины PILAE But aracter o 
even boastfulness: these traits conform to their Re SE d weigh | к esent day va be ш d the character of the 
and the way they receive strangers. Their character js nist ot | ors Tearing E | ouis T greatly cl ang daos 2035 ythermus of Teos composed 
55, howev is lofty and bold. That is wh га SVEN to y | M ues songs in this. latter type ay 7armonia, and that because the 
ness, however, but is lofty at 15 why their love of drat: "Red. junk ^ Jonian the harmonia was called lastian. It is his р 
erotic proclivities, and the general relaxation of the; ‘drinking, tha. ” poser was 101180 the» ч Абен iini s this Pythermus 
{ pus Euh their Way of life ar their com nius or Hipponax mentions in the lambics . . 1 and elsewh 
keeping with Шеп; andar Risa Why they have the character of E whom pi pythermus says of gold that everything else is nothing Қ And 
кше Ше Шур pcm harmonia. For it Is this one, so Heraclides What i x follows: own words are these: “Well, everything else is nothing, besid 
they used to call Aeolian, gi Lass DE Hermione does in his Нутир Pytherm' he evidence of this saying, then, it is quite plausible that Paes 
Не ier se вв wom: oa sing Demeter, and Kore wife ss in ro as he did from those parts, composed the course!!2 of his Ж 
Hades, [0 raising a sweet-crying hymn in the deep-resounding Aeolian ka М rn onise with the character of the lonians. Thus I take = d. 
monia." Everyone sings this to a Hypodorian melody, 14 Hence, 4 i melodies із was not the lastian, but some strangely adapted pattern of 
melody is Hypodorian, it is only natural for Lasus to say that the he тке the harmon [ 2 
Aeolian. Ргагіпав, too, says somewhere: “Do not Pursue the tense, nor 1 
relaxed lastian Muse, but take the middle field and Acolise in he 
melo dy. "105 And in the sequel he Says, more straightforwa rdly: fas | 7" 
Aeolian harmonia is the song that suits everyone who is boisterous.” - ў 
‘In earlier times, then, as I said, they called this harmonia Aeolian, byt | 
later Hypodorian, believing, SO some people say, that in auloi it was Жер. 
lower pitch than the Dorian harmonia.! But it is my opinion that they, 
noticed the weightiness and the sham nobility in the character of this har. _ 
monia, and thought of it not as Dorian, but as resembling Dorian in some 
way. Hence they called it Hypodorian, just as we speak of what resembles | 
white as “whitish”, and what is not sweet but nearly so as "sweetish". Inthe | 
same way they also called what is not quite Dorian “Hypodorian”.!” | 
[b] “Next let us investigate the character of the Milesians, the one that the | 
lonians obscurely display.!9* With their fine, fit bodies they have a swag- 
























go! 


mus, 4 ОПП 


Е йй H | 

‘One should therefore think poorly of those who are incapable of per- 
giving differences corresponding to kinds, but who focus on the height and 
depth of notes,''* and posit a Hypermixolydian harmonia, and yet another 
bove that. In fact I do not accept that even the Hyperphrygian has a special 
character of its own. And yet some people claim to have discovered another 
sew harmonia, [e] a Hypophrygian.!'5 But a harmonia must have a definite 


` Iris conjectured that this old form of lonian survived as the Hypophrygian barmonia, 

for whose character and role in tragedy see 185 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.48. 

Hence, one must assume, Plato's attitude to this harmonia at 149 Rep. 398e. 

The quotation is missing from the MSS. 

` Agoge: cf. 6240 above with n. тоз. 

Lit. “some strange variation [or ‘style’, tropos) of a shape (schema) of a harmonia’. 

The implication seems to be that the structure of intervals (schema) that went to 

make up Pythermus' harmonia was an eccentric distortion of a more traditional 

form, presumably the ancient lonian ("lastian'). Es 

Аз а Platonist, Heraclides may have in mind Plato's injunctions to beware of arbitr- 

ary and unreal distinctions, and to divide things up only according to their genuine, 

‘natural’ differentiations (e.g. Phaedrus 265е ff). But the comment is also strongly 

reminiscent of Aristoxenus, who insists that musical distinctions are not to be made 

on the basis of quantitative differences as such, but only in the places that correspond. 

uy 1, Perceptible differences of kind (El. Harm. 47.8—50.14). Mio. av 
The names Hypermixolydian, Hyperphrygian, Hypophrygian, belong to the 
Anstoxenian and post-Aristoxenian systems of tono: (‘keys’). Hypermixolydian E 
the highest of Aristoxenus" scheme of 13 tonoi, Hyperphrygian being the same чуй 
in the later system of 1 $. (Hence the remark about Hyperphrygian merely echoes TT. 
“nie of the preceding comment.) The third tonos mentioned is described as “Hypo- Е. 


"^ Тһе text has been doubted, but unnecessarily. The construction is: ‘everyone sings 
these things Hypodorian as to their melody’, the expression ‘sings them fpocoran =) 
being comparable to ‘sings them loud’. On the Hypodorian harmonis see 187 

Ti ps.-Plur. I137an. 121. T 
‘Tense’ could be taken, like ‘relaxed’, with ‘lastian’, indicating the existence of di 

syntonos and an aneimene version of the lonian harmonia (ct. Plato's 5ystionos к! 

chalara versions of Lydian, 149 Rep. 398e, and on the distinct characters of difieren? | 

vi oi pa 625b—c below). Alternatively, the ‘tense’ Muse 15 the Dorman: 4 

tainly Heraclides wishes to understand it so. M i ON £u 

де Of the root meanings of hypo is ‘under’, ‘below’. With this сефер 
reference to auloi compare Aristoxenus’ use of the phrase *Hypophrygian 
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El. Harm. 37 25 " ар 1 Pr e: dae enn a 
ИЕТ rds trans] vr (oj PATYElan", but nor as th | ian: this description probably means that it is of a 
The words translated * itish’ ‘sweetish’ are bypoleukon = | ut not as the Hypophrygian: this description р xri idein 
уро! x Ee ken and "sweetish" are шек І , pophrygian kind, and indicates the highest of the two Шш adios 1S 

sed —stoxenus’ set, called Hyperlydian, which is the H ) i 





Meli: higher. The substance of the present criticisms seems to lie in Че fact thatal 
егес of the scales mentioned are effectively identical ith other tonos already in the 


Ws ү *allow to show throu gh’, ie; полей an overlay of і ит yi 3 ш 
"stem, merely raising them by ап octave. Cf. Prol. Harm. 58.21 ff. Bur the сппсѕт 


i Sorts (see 6240 above), Heraclides treats the Milesian 
representatives of the ancestral Ionian character. | 
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ers. 1?! After these, they learn the nomo; of Timotheus and 











kind of character or emotion, as Locrian has: 11e 


this was used; г foreta Mm them'™ each year in the theatres [c] 
DEPT vnnd нА imonida. ы used in th, {beir “ıı: and dance them = i-o . "ТСЗ |с) to the ac. 
ener n": ses ved in the rimes oomen and Pindar, bun by miloxenuS of the auletes of Dionysus,'** the boys in the children’s con. 
out of favour again. ater f те iment en in the men’s. And throughout their whole life they make 


There are then these three barmoniai, as we said at the bep; 


7 ¢ young m 
there are three гасев.!!” The Phrygian and Lydian ha 


r themselves in their common gatherings not so much by 


4 ap AMINE, just ы, 1 b i ti | , А 
ame down with Pelops (1 imo the Pe ans end ly epee Бома m to be Tate to, as through their own 
came down with Pelops [f] into the Peloponnese. Lydians ME dians 0 emp vances requiring ШЕТ с 0) um somethio bur ae 
because Sipylus!5 was in Lydia, and Phrygians not because th, with him f Ы disgrace (0 admit ful. They мене ее in id dei FE 
border with Lydia, but because Tantalus was their king too, E СУ Share a JP 4 го sing 45 disgrace és hard at dances and exhibit them i the 4 2%; 
the Peloponnese, but especially іп Sparta, you can see great mou) ein m aulos; and they 24 жынын с.с? fable ха к. ed Yatres 
they call the p ise ш who came with P elops. Ir was о in yan a п has for them, not for the sks of vith pa 
Sali = к e i d 2. ne е aoe wat > why Telestes of ancients а they perceived the toughness of each man's life and the 


exce but 


of their characters, which comes to them from the cold and dismal 
gernness 


mother, among the auloi beside the mixing-bow]s of the 


companions of Pelops: and they struck up a Lydian hymn with th h 3 ;onditions which рене д сы сарак tor all men naturally 
sounding plucking of pektides.""!9 Є shrill. “ „into conformity with their environment. . , 


lt should not be accepted," says Polybius of M p" 


а ! egalopolis [Poly 
IV. 20.5—21.9], "that music, as Ephorus asserts, was brou (Polyb, 


men as a device for deception and cheating: [b] nor uid x e RE 103 Deipnosophistae 627d—629c 

merely fortuitous that the Cretans and Spartans of ancient times indi d m13 js why the Spartans, the bravest of men, march to war to the auloi, 
the aulos and rhythm into warfare in place of the заіріпх,120 or that the Mni a the lyra, and the Lydians to syringes and auloi, as Herodotus 
earliest Arcadians adopted music into every aspect of their social organisa- aes! Many foreign peoples conduct negotiations to auloi and the kith- 
















tion, to the extent that it was com pulsory not only for children bur for young. 
men up to thirty years old to make it their constant companion, while being d 
exceedingly strict in all other areas of their way of life, It is a fact that only 1 
among the Arcadians does the law require children, from their infancy, to 
become practised in singing the hymns and paeans with which each group of 
them celebrates their native heroes and gods, in conformity with the customs 


aa, to soften their opponents’ hearts, In Book LXVI of his Histories 
Theopompus says: [627e] "The Getae conduct negotiations holding kitharai 
and playing them." Hence it seems clear that Homer was being faithful to 
the old Greek way of life when he said: “, . . and the phorminx, which the 


"5 Polybius seems to treat the Arcadians as instantiating the ideals expressed by Plato, 
particularly in the Laws. | 
t The daring and iconoclastic innovators of the fifth century have thus become the 
children's classics of the second, even in the most conservative of Greek societies. gi 
The text of Polybius adds ‘роет philotimiar , ‘with a great passion for victory" (in the 
,, musical competition). | 2 | icians i 
= This has no specifically Dionysiac implications. Professional actors and musicians in 
the fourth century and later were called ‘technitai of Dionysus’ (technitai meaning 
‘craftsmen’, ‘artists’), and were organised into ‘guilds’ (synod ой. A good short survey 
4, ofthe subject, with references, is in Michaelides, Encyclopedia 421-3. 818 
< Embatéria (өс. melê) are marching songs, also called enhoplia (194 6301, ct. 18 aha 
with n. 54), accompanied by the aulos. (Pollux v.82 says that the еткен ugs 
iin; се to accompany prosodia, processionals, nor necessarily of a military char 
uy TI Cf 187 ps.-Plur, r140c on the Kastoreion melos. діс Pu di 
This last remark could ie been made about any Greek city in the clues, 
the Arcadians, in their remote area of the country, preserved customs that ha 
17 me obsolete elsewhere, 


15 quite different from the tenor of Heraclides’ previous remarks about barmoniai, 
and relates to a distinct form of harmonic analysis (that based on tonoi, ‘keys’, not 
harmoniai in the old sense ‘structures of intervals’). It is likely that the present 
це Passage is inserted by Athenaeus from а different source. | > 
Locrian seems to be the same as what Heraclides calls Aeolian and other writers 
Hypodorian (cf. Cleonides 198.10—13, Bacch. 309.7—9): the shift of terminology 
Suggests that this sentence too is not from Heraclides. | | Ж 
That is, three races of Greeks: see 624¢ above. This reference back probably does not 
mark a return to the evidence of Heraclides, but introduces Athenacus’ own summing 
up. 
ne His native city, ruled by his father Tantalus, mentioned below. Е 
ы ‘Shrill-sounding’: the Lydian harmonia was generally characterised as high in pitch. 
It is what Plato (149 Rep. 398e) calls Syntonolydisti: cf, 161 Ar. Pol. 13426. See e 
196 635c-e, which again links the Lydian harmonia with the high-pitched instr- 
ment called the pekris. With this account of the sources of the songs to the Mother. 
Goddess cn 


117 





at is, because rhythmi sic inspires courage and good character: cl. 192 
оо ah ntrast that of Douris at 189 618c, кеі >. Ж 616 use rhythmical music insp rage pee 
Spartans marched an drilled to the aulos, іп ‘rhythm’: the salpinx was not used On the Creta, | y 0 | mentions the the 
to play tunes, and its calls set no rhythm, peso йазу 2 66 107 реа. gt Heron М, 
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gods made a companion to the feast”, 129 implying that the a. 2 — 
useful also to people indulging in good cheer. This oon art of musie į, 
custom, it appears, first so that those who were intent on p ls Stablig a 
filling themselves with food might have music as a cure for E ink ang 
excess and disorder, and secondly because it softens boo intemperate | 
away gloom [i] and creates geniality and the cheerfulness co For it sty; _ 5 
man, which is why Homer introduces the gods еп gaged in my = Suits a free 
part of the Шаа. For after their controversy over Achilles th cin the any | 
listen “то the most beautiful phorminx, which Apollo held and e Onto — 
who sang, answering with a beautiful voice" ПІ. 1.6034] Fo d 
certain to put an end to their squabbling and quarrels, as ] mer d. r this was 2 
people, then, seem to introduce this science to social gathers ; ying. Mog | 
good conduct and well-being: but the ancients also [6284] indi -mote 
customs and laws the injunction that everyone at feasts should sing h in their 
the gods, so that with their aid our nobility and спре ae a 
preserved. For if the songs are harmonious'*? and words concernin th a | 
are added to them, they add dignity to everyone's manners. | B the gods 
‘Philochorus says that the men of old, when t NUS IL 
always sing dithyrambs; i^ when they dier i i libations, did not 
with wi | : ney sing to Dionysus 
with wine and drunkenness, but to Apollo in calm and good order. Thus 
Archilochus says: “I know how to lead!?? the dithyramb, [b] the beautifi i 
song of lord Dionysus, while my wits are thunder-struck with wine": and 
Epicharmus in the Philoctetes says: “There is no dithyramb when you drink 















water." 





‘It is clear, then, from what has been said, that music did not originally 
find a place at feasts for the sake of superficial and vulgar pleasure, as some 
people think. But the Spartans, if they used to learn the art G must Em 
nothing about it: it is accepted among them, however, that they are кыс, | 
of judging this art very well, and they say that they have saved it from ruin | 


i: 134 x 
three times. Е 










Пе line as it occurs here is close to Od. XVII.270—1I, slightly confused with Od 
"1.99. Y А 
ш The adjective is enbarmonios: obviously not ‘enharmonic’ here, perhaps 5 aply 
fitting’. Gulick compares enharmonia melë at 169 ps.-Ar. Probs. xix.15, but the | 
sense there seems to be different again. | AE 
Apparently here in a quite untechnical sense, meaning ‘enthusiastic’ songs of E 
Dionysiac character. | EE = 
Bor gai from exarchein, cognate with the noun exarchos. See 3 Hom. I. xxw | 
Hi Thie тей. 0 2. жай 
2 This reflects 161 Ar. Pol. 1339b, where iti at what the Spartans donot 
З : fol. 13396, where it is made clear that what the Spartans 0077 
learn is the skill of performing music themselves. The proposition relates ® 
Aristotle 5 OWN times: it is agreed, as the c ier part of this sentence ir ars 






















— "establishes re Чпсепаіп. We have іп 187 ps.-Plut. 1134b—c an account © 
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Ы a himself back. ‘Son of Tisander,' he said, ‘you have danced 
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ontributes [e] to the exercise and sharpness of the intelli- 
ved by every race of the Greeks, and of the foreigners 
со us. It is well said by the school of Damon the Athenian 
d dances are the inevitable result of a certain kind of motion in 
sar couls that are beautiful and characteristic of free men create 
~”. the same kind, while the opposite sort create the орро- 
plains the remark of Cleisthenes, tyrant of бісуол,155 а 
idence of his educated intelligence. [a] They say that he 
er's suitors (it was Hippoclides the Athenian) dancing 
lear manner, and said that he had “danced away his marriage", 
m believing that the man's soul was of the same sort too. For in 
ү; 1411 walking, elegance and orderliness аге beautiful, while 
d vulgarity are ugly." This is why composers originally 
for free men, and used the dance figures only as expressions 


|50 € 


|: tho 
lances © 


giving ev 
his daught 


cof 


we know nothing of any third ‘establishment’, It is possible that the allusion is tothe 
rales of various occasions on which composers were prevented by the Spartan 
authorities from using instruments with more strings than the traditional norm. The 
three incidents might be those connected with Terpander (Plur. Inst. Lac. 17), 
Phrynis (Plut. Prof. Virt. 13), and Timotheus (e.g. Paus. 11.12.10, 196 Ath. 636€): 
this suggestion is Casaubon's, 


/ On Damon see Ch. то, Appendix В. The connection between music and the motions 


of the soul is picked up and elaborated by Theophrastus (Porph. Comm. 61.224, 
6513-14) as well as by later Platonists. The last sentence might be construed with 
subject and object reversed: beautiful music creates beautiful souls. Both ideas are in 
the Damonian tradition: cf. Arist. Quint. 80.25—9. The music that a soul learns to 
enjoy determines its character, and its character determines what music it will create 
and enjoy. 


` The story is told by Herodotus: the setting is the early sixth century. Suitors had come 


trom all over Greece to seek the hand of Cleisthenes’ daugher. They stayed in his 
palace for a year, during which Hippoclides emerged as the oustanding candidate. On 
the day when Cleisthenes was to declare his choice he gave a great banquet. The next 
part of the tale is worth quoting in full for the sake of its musical re | 
193a) Herodotus, Histories v1.129 | : А 
When they had finished dinner, the suitors competed before the company rin music 
ind m speaking. As the drinking went on, Hippoclides, who was proving much 
superior to the others, told the aulete to play an emmeleia [the tune of a serious dance 
Proper to tragedy: see 194 Ath. 630e, cf. e.g. Plato, Laws 816b], and when the aulete- 
complied, he danced to it. As far as he was concerned, his dancing was delightful Bur 
Cleisthenes, who was watching, began to have misgivings about the whole "ers 
After à pause, Hippoclides called for a table to be brought in: when it was brought he 
ЕЕ danced some Laconian figures (schémation is a diminutive or contemptuous 
роц of schéma] on it and then some Attic ones, ani thirdly he stood on his head on 
х с table and waved his legs about [the verb is cheironomeim: <4 143 Xen. Synt. 
519) While he was doing the first and second dances, Cleisthen nes Hon DERE 5 
aod ch Н the thought of having Hippoclides as his son-in laws Mcr ied 1 out- 
x nameless behaviour, nevertheless restrained him: elf, wanting to avoid an pni: 
Г, 4Баїпзї him: but when he saw him waving his legs abou aped idea 
'PPoclides doesn't care’, responded Hippocl ides. [The remark bec 
Тіс terms ‘beautiful’ (kalon) and ‘ugly’ (aischrom) contain also th 
ала "ble", ‘fine’, and "base", ‘bad’. They combine these senses in 
thors, notably in Plato. | TF қ 
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of the things being sung about, consistently maintaining thei 1 
manliness: and that explains why such things were called йш... and 
к: POrchêmatg ix 


~ 


[e] But if anyone arranged the composition of his dance- енге 0 
went beyond due measure, or if when he came to his songs he ae Way thar 
failed to agree with the dance, he was reckoned a fraud. Thus ar BS that 
or Plato — spoke as follows in The Luggage, according to Ch Bm m 5 
someone danced well, it used to be a fine spectacle. But nowa 9 con: "So if 
action: they just stand still as if they were paralysed, and hoy] » 4 there's no 
of dancing used in the choruses was elegant and stately in the pi sii the style 
It was copied from the movements of men at arm s. [f] That is Ve as though 
his poetry ?* says that those who perform choral dancing mos) orsa ig 
are the best in matters of war. These are his words: “Th ыс; "We 
beautifully honour the gods with choral dances are best in war." E: 10 Most 
of choral ш eee like parading under arms, and 52 өс бк 
tion not only of the other aspects of good discipline, but also of v шь 
tion of physique. Е 2 Р ut also of the cultiva. 
[251] ‘Amphion of Thespiae, іп the second book of his On the Tz, | 
the Muses on Helicon, says that boys' dances are held, with mish 
asm, on Helicon, and quotes this ancient inscription: “I did both thin ae 
danced, and I taught the men at the Muses’ temple." The aulete was idi. 
of Phialia. I am Bacchiadas of S icyon; and this is an excellent prize dedicated 
to the goddesses at Sicyon.” , D 
‘A good remark was made by the aulete Caphisias,'*! when one of his 
pupils set [b] off to make a big noise on the anulos and devoted himself to 
practising that: Caphisias gave him a thump, and said that excellence does 


not lie in bigness, but bigness in excellence. The statues made by craftsmen of. 


the past are also relics of the old style of dancing, which is the reason why the 
postures of their arms were composed with greater care. For here too they 
sought beautiful movements, suitable for free men, encompassing bigness in 
excellence:!*? from there!#3 they transferred the gestures into their choral 





я. 


ss Because the orchémata, dances, were subordinate to (Бура) the theme of the poetry. | 
Hyporchémata were dances in which the performers sang as they danced (eg 194 — 


631с), normally accompanied by a stringed instrument, and especially associated 
with ceremonies to do with Apollo (Lucian, Salt. 16). But the aulos was also used (the 
‘dactylic’ type, according to Pollux 1v.82: see n. зо above). The term hyporchéma | 
seems to have been in practice fairly unspecific: any choral dance with song might be 
50 desigr 
This must a tly refer to the s written by Socrates in prison: see Plato, 
Phaedo bocd е" aii " 


"^ Thatis, he was both the trainer and a member of the men's chorus sent by his city t0 
u SOMPete in the festival of the Muses, | 
де Sp musician in the retinue of Alexander the Great: see 5381. 


"Bigness' in the sense 


cos Spar moe ambiguity between "big meaning "large', in music ر‎ | 


МӘ That is, apparently, from the statues, This would imply that the ancient statues art - 





from them, not the other way round. 
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; the dances into the wrestling schools. Further, [¢] through 
nd from | 
anc 


р | che cultivation of their bodies they acquired courage, and 
H^. гіс а ong to train themselves іп movements under arms, This 
ır". үлі SOME : уак: | Ms. 3 
58 Вес „£ rhe movements of what are called the Pyrrbichai,'4 and the 
P he origin t 


Је af dancing. 


nct 
Т Bee Tz 
Wc irhat sty 


neipnosophistae 630b-63 36 
Due c _». as Aristocles says in the first book of his On Choruses, is 
The on nd the satyrs are called sikinnistai. [See 189 618c with 
ed «ЛИЕ cople say that its inventor was a foreigner called Sicinnus, 
; 74) 9077 Мы that Sicinnus was а Cretan by nationality. Тһе Cretans 
while ie e as Aristoxenus says. But Scamon, in the first book of his 
pre noted у d says that the dance 15 called sikinnis from the verb seiesthai 
On im eet п"), and that the first [630] to dance the sikinnis was Thersip- 
2 gu of the feet was invented before that of the hands. For in 
бе 4 ve people exercised their feet more, in athletic contests and in 
24 ge The Cretans are enthusiasts for hunting, and so are swift-footed. 
nd some who say that “511717115” is an invented name, derived from 
oru Four d since the dance that the satyrs perform is very fast: 
Cr this kind of dance is without variation, ® and so does not even slow 
Hum. In the old days all satyric composition consisted of choruses, as did 
фойе tragedy of that period: hence іг had no actors. 

There are three kinds of dancing in stage composition, tragic, comic and 
satyric; and [4] similarly there are three in lyric composition," the pyrrhi- 
dé, the gymnopaidiké and the hyporchématiké. The pyrrhiché is similar to 
ihe satyric, since the main feature of both is speed. The pyrrhiché is plainly a 
war dance, since boys dance it under arms. Speed is essential in war for 
pursuing, and also to enable the vanquished “to flee and not [e] to linger, nor 
tobe ashamed at being cowards”.!47 The gymnopaidike is comparable to the 
tragic dance called emmeleia: 1*5 weightiness and solemnity may be observed 
“each. The hyporchématiké is akin to the comic dance called the kordax:'#? 
oth are frivolous. 


- 


The commonest and most important class of war-dance: see 194 630e ff. 

! have omitted parts of the next passage, in which Athenaeus catalogues many 
forms of dance. retaining only the sections dealing with pyrrbichai, hyporchemata, 
4; 220 dances in the drama. 

Pathos ‚ Which I understand in the sense ‘modification’, ‘qualification’: alternatively, 
м Lies, emotional аи Some editors emend го se Lis ecu TEM 
[LU esis, properly of compositions to be sung to the уға. Биг the typ | 
mentioned all seem to have ir лек sometimes, by the aulos. The 
4 j icant contrast here is simply that berween dramatic and non-dramatic. | 
а (у “tion Of part of the oracle given to Croesus, Hdr. 1.55; cf. Plato, Rep. 566c. 
X Еутпораіді see 631b below. Emmeleia is mentioned at 629d, and as a 
| nee in tragedy at zoe, Plato, Laws 816b, schol. to Aristoph. Clouds $40: cf. 
Б Thee Wasps 1 530. At 193(a) Hdt. vi.129 itis the tune for a dance. Ter 
6:14 p oax Was a frivolous and indecent dance-form characteristic of comedy. Cf. 
314, Pollux 17.89, Suda s.v. kordakizein. 
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‘Aristoxenus says that the pyrrbiche 
Spartan by race, and that Pyrrhichus is 


took its name from р... 
à Spartan name to this da, 


warlike nature of the dance makes clear the fact that it is a қ The 


пол. [i] For the Spartans are a warlike People, and the; | 
marching songs that are called embatérig. (Cf, төз 6:6с with с SSBC In the 
they are at war the Spartans themselves recite the Poems of T E 125.] When 
move forward in time with the rhythm, Philochorus says часце as they 
Spartans had conquered the Messenians through the о, E: When the 
Tyrtaeus, they made it a custom on their campaigns, m abe of 
their meal and sung the раеап,!5! to sing, One man at a tim had | 
Tyrtaeus. The commander was to be the judge, and to give RE а piece by 
the winner. [6313] The pyrrhiché no longer survives among the oi а prize tg 
and wars became extinct simultaneously with irs disappesren: Greeks 
among the Spartans does it persist as an exercise of Preparation fr on 
everyone in Sparta learns to master the pyrrbiche from the age of f =~ 
The pyrrhiché familiar to us seems to be a Dionysiac genre m Years, 
than the old type. The dancers have thyrsoi'®? instead of spears н 
fennel-stalks at one another: [bj they carry torches, and dance the Men 
Dionysus and India, or the tale of Pentheus.!5? The most beautiful melodies 75 
and the orthian rhythms! are to be thought of as belon ing to the 
pyrrhiché. | тап to the 
"The gymnopaidiké is similar to the 
All the boys dance it naked, performi 
various figures with their arms in a gentle manner, and thus depict scenes 
vom the wrestling school and the pankration, moving their feet m rhythm, 
Variants of it are the Oschophorikoi'** and the Bacch ic, so that this kind of 


one called anapale in the old days, 155 
ng various rhythmic movements and 


Е 


® Le., in the time of Aristoxenus Accordin | m 

| ай пч». necording to Pollux гу.әә (cf. Strabo х.з.8) Pyrrhi- 
ансын а Gan. Bur it is likely that the person ofthat name wal RORIS 
151 IUE designed to explain the title of the dance, whose real etymology в 
co = song of thanksgiving after a meal. Cf 187 р=.-Рішг. I1474. - 


X £5y1305 was the rod or wand carried by devo: insons Телі ap eee 
twined with ivy and vine ch and carried by devotees of Dionysus. Typically it was 








133 Le., the story told in Euripides E Becket with a pine cone. : 
wre 187 ps- Plut. 1140f with n. 179. But the slow and solemn ‘orthian’ of that passage 
aod Be Die in the context of the pyrrhiché. Perhaps the word rhythmous is corrupt. 

-n 5епзс intended involves orthios in its melodic connotation, meaning "high- 
британ (сар Жегені па boys", and was connected especially the 


“ges £d the Gymnopaideia, The precise sense of anapalé ts uncertain, 
к ндар. ‘wrestling’, as the net senience suggests deo pankration was a sort of 
ney and ат at Aristoph. Frogs 1358, and elsewhere having a $ 
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ated to Dionysus. Aristoxenus says that the men of old 
j. is dedic“ ‘Ives in the gymnopaidike, and would then go on 
1 = vercise thems® : | En ues hm: д | 
p Ы ue before entering the theatre. The pyrrhiche is also called | 
pit й ' "не M ; | | 
othe py 87 3 а - А 
РГ _ „rikê is that іп which the chorus sings as it dances. Thus 
ИЯ” e Not a task for sitting down or for delay", and Pindar 
ylides T Sp artan maidens”. In Pindar’s version it is danced by 
5 ; ) "- 55 pom . E 
M" <4 troop Е the byporchématike is a type of dancing for both men and 
Jg í and! " 
пап теп,“ 


74 





кот n. 

5 Deipnosop! istae 65xe-632c | 
19) < a noble beauty * was carefully preserved in music, and every | 
in the old days о : orderliness proper to it, in conformity with the principles | 
pect kept 10 015 vhy there were special auloi for each harmonia, and in the | 
of tne art, That? 8 aulete had auloi to suit each of the barmoniai. lt was 

petition? Thebes who first played all the barmontiat on the same auloi. 
Pronom eu with n. 52.) But nowadays people approach music in a random 
&e 188 51 led way. [6314] Long ago, being a favourite of the crowd was a 
» ЖЕН»: thus when Asopodorus of Phlius was waiting off- 

ял жа day, and loud applause broke out for one of the auletes, he said: 
nt this? Something quite dreadful must have been going оп!”, meaning 
har the aulete could not have won popular favour in any other way. (1 realise 
tır some people have told this story with Antigenidas as the speaker.) Yet 
xriormers nowadays make [632a] popularity with the spectators the goal of 
bir art. That is why Aristoxenus, in his Drinking-Party Miscellanies, 
av "We are behaving like the people of Posidonia who live on the 
Trrrhenian Gulf. What happened to them was that though they were origin- 
ilr Greeks, they became foreigners through and through, and turned into 
‘scans or Romans: they changed their language and all their practices, 
“at to this day they will celebrate one festival characteristic of Greeks, in 
which they come together and remember [b] those ancient words and 
“toms: they bewail and weep over them to one another, and then depart. In 
nesame way,” he says, “now that the theatres have been utterly barbarised, 
- this vulgar!? music has advanced into the extremity of corruption, we 
i me come together by ourselves and remember what music 

Rac ке.” That is what Aristoxenus says. | — КУ - 
5 reason it is my opinion too that one should devote philosophical 





























э очор of hands [ог arms)’, "gesticulation', sometimes “shadow-boxing’. с 
чото шы Symp. 2.19, 193(a) Наг. уі,129. | = Е 

nobil d the very common and untranslatable expression rep un beauty, 3 
^ nur moral excellence. ; Poo 


Pande Paints echo closely th Plato etree La eee 
P andëmos: cÉ. Plato Symp. ic aCISS Lams етв 
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study to music, Thus Pythagoras of Samos, a philosopher : 
renown, is just one of many notable for having of ou 
mere pastime: [e] indeed, he explains the whole 


together by music, '* In general, it is to music that the anci Же as 
is 1 : Ic ап ; * Кы 
Greeks seems to have been most especially devoted This is) dom of j 


Apollo among the gods and Orpheus among the demi od 

musical and most wise: and thev called all those asi s ioni 
sopéustan as in Aeschylus’ verse: "So then the sophis practised this an 
striking his tortoiseshell . . "me рен clumsily mis 


196 
Ч still have many other things to say about mu 
reverberation!*! of auloi, and will end my long dis 
trom Philetaerus’ Philaulos: “Zeus, it's very good to die 
ment of axdor. (331) Only those who do so are allowed to 
People ot filthy habits who know nothing of music car 


oh з 


jar. 


After this, people were asking about the samibyké: a | 
it is a high-pitched musical instrument, and that unde cM 
eet about it in his On the Isthmian Games: 

arthians and [&34] the Troglodytes use it, and that it h iu 

аи. ж 7 | t has f X L 
stating that Pythagoras records this in his book On the Red wes her. T 
is also the name of one of the types of siege-engine, whose shape ans 
Hii = explained by Biton in his For Attalus: on Грех 
‘Andreas of Panormus, in the thirty-third book of his Deserip ption 
City by City, savs that it was brought up against the enemy's walls fum X | 


ім 


f£ 






ivano ol a musical oranon-musical kind r ine 








set themselves to mcs ng 
ing of the universe. | 35 no. 


y ther ina 2 


AN. 
Ё 


Detpnosophistae 633e—638a x 


sic, but | can hear the 
course by quoting the lines 
to the accompani, 
make love in Hade 
гу water to the leaky | 


Euphorion the epic poet 
Puphorion says that tig) 


t 


1 | 
ол: — 
E S 
of Sic h 4 
MY, 


The clearest general picture of Pyth s' views onceived in- intiquity is — 4 
that set out in Nicomachus* Encheiidips. Won es сака а E 
The text is uncertain, but if the version given is anything like correct, it is an oddly | 
chosen quotation. Sophia, translated ‘wisdom’ above, can designate expertise or shall | 
of any kind, n E did not originally have the special sense ‘sophist’ th ij 
acquired in the late fifth century, and especially in Plato. | r merely “expert, | 
acquired | eei especially in Plato. It meant merely "exp 2 

Gas, suggesting a low-pitched buzzing sound, as of the Phrygian түре of aulok. 
The sambyke is usually treated as one of the ‘many-stringed’ instruments of the b ир. 
pets with which the sequel is largely concerned. Cf. 188 182e-f, and 635a below: 
"va note also the suggestion (61c below) that "many-stringed" instruments жеге 4 
. and сі, Telestes on the magadis at 637a below, The Pythagoras — 













i 








mentioned here is said to have given an account of the thre pandoura (188 
1830. Possibly he spoke also of a four-stringed stringed version, and somewhere in the se 
is offered by Landels in J.H.S. 86 (1966). See also n. 1 ж 


| hig ? pitch cf, Arist. Quint, 85.1012. 


NS. 
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he sambyké because when it is raised, its overall shape 
was С anda ladder, |М and the sha pe of the sambyké is rather 
[ANM the first book of his Mechanics, that the contrivance 
says form of it was invented by Heraclides of Tarentum, In 
ories Polybius says: ‘When Marcellus at the siege 

Nahth hook о ed by the constructions of Archimedes, he said that 
mer use і » Hed water out of the sea with his ships, and that the 
wer ages haa "s hed and thrown out in disgrace, as if from a 


айм! | 

LT! am 
nlf x thal i? 
(һа! (һе 
% his Hist 


y dme had heen thras 
abi че, Bb 


us said: ‘Now, Masurius, my friend, [¢] 1 am а music- 
Mer nd it often occurs to me to consider the question of the 
жа ТУЗЕ б che magadis, and to wonder whether it is a type of aulos or 
“ш “ara 10 For Anacreon, that sweetest of poets, says somewhere: 
rope ot кеў sadis and pluck оп twenty strings, Leucaspis, while you are in 
юм the ^ 8: rh." But lon of Chios in Omphale seems to be speaking of 
крат 4 ue “And may the Lydian magadis-aulos lead the cry." In 
ai we his iambic line Aristarchus the grammarian, whom Panaetius, 
иркә ker of Rhodes, [4] called “Тһе Diviner" because of his facility in 
N suite meaning of poems, says that the magadis is a species of aulos, 
п Aries nus did not say so in his On Auletes, nor in his On Auloi and 
ents, and neither did Archestratus (who also wrote two books On 
ues: Pyrrhander in his Ом Auletes did not say so either, and nor did 
suis of Delos (who also wrote an On Auletes, as did Euphranor). Tryphon, 
athe second book of his Terminology, says this: “The so-called magadis is 


npa uu 
go E Aemilian 


» Polyb. үш,5-6. On the common assumption that the sambyké was a species of harp, 
the present passage would seem to mean that it had a boat-shaped body, held hori- 
sontally, with the stick holding the strings rising out of it "like a ladder’, Sachs (Hist. 
Mus. Instr. 83—4) identifies it with the Babylonian sabka, mentioned in the (second- 
century) Book of Daniel, Ch. 3, in connection with the (sixth-century) court of 
Nebuchadnezzar. For criticisms of Sachs, and some alternative suggestions based on 
a detailed study of the comparison with the siege-engine, see Landels іп /.Н.8. 86 
1966). The central difficulty for Sachs’ suggestion is that no instrument of the sort ће 
descnbes appears on any Greek paintings or sculpture of the period. In all known 
Greck harps, the body, which is supposed to correspond to the boat, was held in a 
more or less vertical position, But possibly the ead military nickname given to the 
"xge-engine simply ignored this fact about the position in which a performer held the 
ататеп: several well-known types of harp would look approximately right if they 
i over, e.g. when placed on a table or hung on a peg on the wall. Note also 
ws chant (Porph. Comm. 34.29) seems to identify the аеруы straighttorwardly 

Ln pier harp, Irigónos. 4 
che. clause of the present paragraph, punning on the two senses of sambyké, 
aM suggest that to pertorm on samba a ФАШ рН was to invite abuse: 
wid eis misleading: cf. 188 175d with n. 16. The 'drinking- * image begins 
ces lise wa tence to ladling water (like wine from a bowl): Archimedes’ contrivan- 

Аны Marcellus! ships out of the sea, | | 
mais a И аге used here very generally: the question is just whether the 
down to e 04 instrument or a stringed instrument. The passage that follows 






in 173] picks up and discusses this problem, which has already been hinted at 
ho iari: contains, in a chaotic and often confusing form, most of what we 
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«or of the gods. And I hear that Lydian and Bactrian 





realise that the magadis is an ancient instrument, em | anger and doc che river Halvs, worship Artemis, goddess of 

plainly that Terpander invented the barbitos!* to Wc | Pindar şa gio. live d d grove, [b] cwanging the тагай with the pluck- ( 

péktis used by the Lydians: “Which long ago Terpander р” © th ұз e laurels _ounterbalancing pullings'*” of pektides, where the E d 
| jand WEE in friendship with the choruses, in Persian 


ie mg ET Б n a guest, agrees - ы = 
p” omed 25 ^ 5 a the second book of his On Music, also says that the 
2 P p TP: of Delos. : 


sounds in answer from the lofty péktis.”’ Now the pêktis and the m, © 
Igadi BEE magadis, in these words: “Phoinikes, pektides, 


the same instrument, as Aristoxenus says, and so does M 


invented, [e] when he heard at the feasts of the Lydians the f Lesbos бш | 


Sicyon in his On Experts in the Arts. Menaechmus also. AS M Ps кот ` moana. klepsiamboi, skindapsoi. - ы 
nag 8 | 50 says that San жайты. iambykai, trigona, klepsiambos, sindapsot, ennea 
who is older than Anacreon, was the first to use the pektis, Bur the рдіс, pes, зат? kat, uh they sang iambics," he says, “they called 
Terpander was earlier than Anacreon!* is clear from the Юю ыы 5 н Those hich ier intoned poetry [e] they called klepsiamboi.!*? 
siderations. Terpander was the first of all the victors at the owing con: Ж ue оё ro wW go 4 which they sang in octaves, with the parts 


у? 4 magadiaes 


Hellanicus records in both the verse and the prose versions o C Ti 
э ai Jn : dtoe 
” rhe Singers runc 


ц | тысы intervals." There were other instruments 
Victors. The Carneia was established [4] in the twenty-sixth Окт 1 4 — ual intervals ts 


between 676 and 672 B.c.], as Sosibius says in his Chronolo МИЕ г... hese: the barbitos OF barmos,'?! = tus E 
Kitharödoi, which is the fifth book of his work On the Paes üt in his Ол °” өр stringed instruments and resonators. ыр» | 
says that Terpander lived in the time of Lycurgus du ARE ymus p «ere indeed certain other instruments apart from those that are | 
historians unanimously agree that it was Lycurgus, to other RENE and all pere 0. and those that are divided up by strings, namely those that 


Elis, who organised the first numbered instance of the Olympic Games 14 т, сез noise, krembala for instance.” Dicaearchus speaks about 
Moreover Euphorion, in his On the Isthmian Games, says eae шалып 21Р. 2 History of Greece, saying that certain instruments were once 
stringed instruments differed from one another only i dieit. = wa PCS lar with women for the accompaniment of dancing and 
that their use is of great antiquity. r names," and 


| | gmsively pope 
(6363) ‘Diogenes the tragedian, on the other hand, thinks that dE ж 


s Ul such that when they were played with the fingers they made a 
+) | | 21 dear sound. This, he says, is demonstrated іп the song to Artemis that 
different from the magadis. In his Semele he speaks as follows: “And weti 1... “Artemis, my mind inspires me to weave for you a lovely hymn 
hear that the turban-wearing women of Asiatic Cybele, children of the rich - = Eom tiic gods ... with gold-shining krembala, bronze-cheeked, in 
Phrygians, making a loud sound with tympana and rhomboi and the 3m 

booming of bronze-clashing cymbals in both their hands . . . [celebrate 


) 
т” 
Г 


C This clumsy phrase represents the Greek antizygois holkois more or less literally. It 





different stri | | ‘di Her, * overall, when plavi e 3 ME УКО. as > 
ments in ты ees Rea v UE гай, іы етек stringed = oe | would be possible to translate: “with pluckings of trigonoi and pektides, | та gng 
intepretation, and in any case the three melodic forms, no matter how they were | the magadis with counterbalancing pullings'. Bur if the ‘counterbalanced’ instru- 


ments are to be understood, like ‘answering’ instruments, as playing an octave apart, 
Зе quotation from Sophocles ат 635¢ above indicates that frigonoi | in this 
relanon to pékrides: the two are unlikely to play in unison and be 'answered' by a 
"ird instrument. Just possibly magadis here is not the name of an instrument at all, 
usd trekousas magadin simply means ‘playing in octaves’: cf. 638a below with n. 


conceived in Anacreon's time, can scarcely have demanded twenty-one dE | 


notes. 

"^ According to Neanthes of Cyzicus at 188 17е, it was invented by Anacreon. On the 
4а of instrument in question see n. 19 ad loc.; but quite possibly it is the / yra- ER. 
tos usually given this name, whose large size gave it the low pitch that the 

- Pe n passage implies. 






implication is that Menaechmus is u ace Pindar ашан TERMED ~ The list ed f ipti CÓ TII emet 

with the решш, and Tecpander st a сарт; Bat Pindar only a АГ stes 00 З ا1‎ are oar а е? lexicographers without 
Т Tpander an acquaintance with the péktis, not its use, nor even its introduction from — TN substantial information. It appears that the names refer not to specialised 
из oT жоне eet АҒЫП б. е | i Бул ?! instrument, but to familiar instruments in specialised uses. An ambos is 
1м This would Hace Tean Spartan festivals. СІ. 187 ps.-Plut. 11334, 1134b6 | var ¢ Satirical or abusive song: for a more specific use see Semus of Delos quoted at 
This would place Terpander about 100 years earlier than Sosibius' estimate, ЕЕ 31 622b, Klepsiambos seems yr 'thievi iin iambos': the sense is obscure. Hesy- 
certainly too early. (The real dates of Lycurgus, a historical hgure who т " | А NS iays thar klepsiamboi were ' tidal mi RE 2 зертеген ры) 
iri oM pa leo Вк contradictory though his evidence may 6 | dine: АВАП, there is no suggestion here that the magadis agadis itself played in octaves: it is 
Т is plainly rue, the Sree erpander substantially before Anacreon. sisi ней as the Instrument characteristically used to accompany singing in octaves, 
CR reprint ens d em wi кы уре ае ыш se rui 7 с teca "bé and klepsiambos are distinguished only by their use, not their өтіс” 

a in the sixth century ; e аг understanding of the Termin B. ез nusical capabilities. | 


1 An instrument | T | i A 
Еле | OF instruments) see n. 19 above. 
| но. Probably referring to аа a 
ments, as 1.5.7. havet. — TA | коллек х 


General] 
wa. ^ Understood as equivalent to krotala, clappers or castanets. But see next 


- 


“ Th ы is a gap of at least a line in the quota ation here, which must have contained — 
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hearing three kitharat, [i] all differently tuned. This inst 
admired, but after Pythagoras’ lifetime it quickly fell int o EIE Was 
‘Playing the kithara by itself,?"* according to Menaechr ee 
duced by Aristonicus of Argos, a contemporary of Anite Was first inten 
gone to live in Corcyra. Philochorus, however, in the third ! н Who had 
History, says: “Lysander, the kitharist of Sicyon э idi; : k of his Attic 
character of pstlokitharistiké, stretching the strings e € hrst 
giving bulk to the sound, and giving an aulos-like pads 
ara, of the kind that the school of Epigonus were the first T 1 
He overthrew the thin style usual among solo kitharists. a Mec [6383] 
play the kithara with colourful shadings, playing iam bo ШП Ae the first to 
the syrigmos, as it is called." Of all performers up to his id пе magadis — 
alterations to the instrument, and when he had improved bie ae made 
first to set a chorus about him." Dion of Chios, Мейаес | he was the 
first to play the spondeion of Dionysus on the kithara 207 pte e was the 
in his History of Cyprus says that Stesander of Samos gread Mee. 
art, and was the first to perform the battle scenes from Hate as ще 
байо at Delphi, beginning with the Odyssey.’ omer as a kithar- 


Breatly 


to alter 
Breat tension A 


i ow | Р 
We have no further independent information about this instrument 


Шы рь kitharisis, referri ng especially to performan : 
TES oi I 54 То, и 669¢). a АЙРЫ НЫНЫ ҮС. instrument withour 
he date of these developments is the second half of the sixth century pe A 
Paus. х.7.7 the psile kitharistiké (an expression Ri вася silê e ны bae; Xd 
psilokitharistike of the present text) was first performed at the Pythian games in 558 
B.C. "Aulos-like perfomrance on the kithara’ represents enaulos Бире, aa 24 
expression supposed by some commentators to mean 'aulos-like sound on the kith- 
ara’, which is wholly improbable, and by others to mean ‘playing the kithara with 
aulos accompaniment’, which does nor seem to fit the context. On the basis of de: 
information given in the sequel | conjecture that it means ‘playing the kithara in the 
dem is the aulos’, in the sense ‘playing with the colourful and dois express: 
(1982) Gi Upsala of the aulos': this is argued more fully in Barker, С.О. 32 
Colourful shadings', chramata euchroa: probably not a reference го the chromatic 
genus of scale, but to ‘tone-colouring’, though this may have involved nuances of 
interval that varied standard practice. lamboi, magadis and syrigmos have been | 
зоне as the names of instruments, but only magadis is a very plausible candi- _ 
ate. | take them to refer to special ‘effects’, usually connected with the dramatic | 
representations of the auletic Pythikos nomos (24 Pollux 1v.84), of which a kithars- | 
nic version also existed (25 Strabo 1x.3.10). Cf. the occurrences of the terms істін, | 
syringes, Syrigmoi in their descriptions. Syrigmon іп our passage seems to еп 
аррочпоп with magadin: this term seems to be capable of bearing the sense ‘high 
harmonic’, derived presumably from the practice of accompanying а tune at фе 
upper octave, associated with the noun magadis and the verb magadizeim. The — 
эса ce is discussed in the paper cited at п. 205: in addition to the information | 
ting to the magadis at 634c ff above, see especially Xen. Anab. vit.3-3 sats | { 


20 


T 
Spondeia (libation melodies) were normall : тоо 
ndi agri were normally played on the aulos: № А. 
[DIL EE 
S 10 of 1 Pid. including : | ba d on the »rds of Homer, .EDES _ 
back to a much earlier period than the developments ents discussed in tbe present p тал 





(See especially 187 ps.-Mur. тї "X GL d ж? 
| “апу 187 ps. 132c—e, cf. ттззЬ—с}. If Stesander belongs to the 97 


fic. 
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naeus sources 

of the authors whom Athenaeus mentions as sources for his 
ries. Each name 15 followed, in parentheses, by references to 
rhe nature of his works, and his date, where these are known. 
amt vis to the passages in Athenaeus where the authors are mentioned, 
eren he work cited, in the cases where Athenaeus gives it. Where he 


fact is signalled by the abbreviation *n.t.' 


Т? ca jist 
summa 


uve CITY s 


- ding È 
| Bs no ritle, the 


hens: tragedian, early to middle of fifth century). Ixion 182b, n.t. 632c. 


„душ (At oet, seventh century). N.t. 624b, 637a. 


rast spara: dle Comedy, fourth century). On Auloi 182« (this attribution is 
Mexis ФО ug] 
Ж baby wrong: probably late third century). Dialects 176c, 176e. 


"^ (Macedon: 'rammarian, 17 
ymerias Me eur unknown). On the Temple of the Muses on Helicon 629a. 
amphion l 5” dramatist, fourth century). Dithyrambos 175a. 

— Teos: lyric poet, sixth century). Nut 177a, 182c, 634c, 634, 6350. 

шке mbic poet, sixth century). Tambics SE | 
wu aoe Rho des: comic dramatist, fourth century). The Treasure 176a, Drill- 
anaxandrides 174 

i Sergeant I 82d, 6346. 
alas (comic dramatist, ! 
А 'Panormus: historian, 


fourth century). Lyra-Maker 183b, Hyacinthus 6231. 
FEE date unknown). Description of Sicily, City by City 
n. second century). Chronicles 184b. | 
fourth century). The Doctor 1752, The Aulete 618b. 
second century). Response to the Letter of 


5342. | | | 
sndron (Alexandria: historia 
Actiphanes (comic dramatist, fou! 
Apollodorus (Athens: grammarian, 

` Aristocles 636Ї. 
Arzros (son of Aristophanes, Athens: 

1751. 
Uus. (musicologist). On Auletes 634d. | 
Archilochus (Paros: iambic and lyric poet, probably seventh century). №. 628a. 
Anstarchus (grammarian, second century). N.t. 634c. 

Ansteas (? grammarian, ? third century). On Kitharodoi 6234. | n 
Anstocles (scholar, late second century). On Choruses 1746—с, 6200, 620d, 630b, 


On Music 620€, (621b). mo | pond 
Anstophanes (Athens: comic dramatist, fifth century). Daitaleis 549 Б Жы Frogs 


Thesmophoriazousae 619a, The Luggage (ascription dou 


636e. 

Aristophanes (Byzantium: scholar, third to second century). Attie Dialect 6196. 
Aristotle Stagira: philosopher, fourth century). Constitution of Colophon 618е. on 
Aristoxenus (Tarentum: musical theorist and philosopher, fourth century) © 


comic dramatist, fourth century). Birth of Pan 


Music 619d, Summary Notes 619e, Drinking-Party “Дали 6328 се 
Auletes 634d, On Auloi and нг ы 634d, On the Boring of Aulot 6346, 
heen 7 46 1821, 1846, 620€, 621с, 624b, 63 5b, 635€, 638b. 
Artemidorus (Tarsus: scholar, early first century). Dorian Dialect 19 On the 
1 Cassandreia: historian and grammarian, probably third century). Um P^ 


Ay: Guild of Dionysus 636€, 637b. | 
жет; dramatist, fourth century). Euripides-Lover 175b. 
Biton | (Ceos: lyric poet, early fifth century). N.t. 174f, 631c. 
| рды. a writer on mechanics, second century). For Afat: x 
= Athens: comic dramatist, fifth century). Pedetat 1778. 








: Athenaeus 303 | 


. unknown). Mechanics 634b. 
[other wo" 5 torian, third century). Annals тте. 

e КЕ ее tist, fourth century). Heracles the Chorus-Leader 619a, 
= nknown). Ün Orpheus 6374. 

n, third century). On Heracleia 619f. 

second century). N.t. 6344. 

h to third century). The Adulterer 1754. 
Philaulos 63 ye. 



















:02 Greek musical writings 


* і 


Chamaeleon (Heraclea: scholar, fourth to third e 
Stesichorus 6200, n.t. 624a, 628e, зе pie Protrep ticus 18 d, о, 
Clearchus (Soli: philosopher and essayist, fourth to third century). | dr 
Enigmas 620¢. ME E 
Corinna (Tanagra: lyric poetess, late sixth century), N.t. 7 74! 7 
Crates (comic dramatist, fifth century). Daring Deeds 6192. | 


Carystius (Pergamum: historian, second century), Нон | 

) storical Notes 620b, | a (үз 
nt ie come d 
coche otherwise Un 
= Негасісіз: historia 
gph ohodes: philosopher, 
sate (Rho 1 dramatist, tourt ; 
Egon (com matist, fourth century). 


2. "36. “Ұс 


- ТЕ" 
L к! 





Cratinas the Younger (comic dramatist, fourth century тісте! comic dra +d rtain). On Auletes 634d, On Music 636 
Damon (Athens: musical theorist, fifth century). N трава 1772, pl og: writer on muste. ues Attic History Є 7f n.t баба ҮЗ 
Democlides (scholar, date unknown). N.t. 175a. d'* ae pl historian, dr - verc rice) Риза ыд? 63 : KC 
Dicaearchus (historian and geographer, fourth | ЫН (Athens: tragedian, лк ы ыы Ер ас TE 
val 620d, History of ee eee e NS century). The Olympic Festi. n ze (comic dramas е К en oa 635d, n.t. 631c 

Didy Alex la: pre ria AT: | КЕЕ Ph tac: ]vric poet, ПИП Сена» А бак) alot uis Eck ee uetus 

| pre “арырақ Ej ages and prolific scholar, first century). A pndar Thebe Tue late fifth century). The Luggage (ascription doubrful) 628e, 

bs ciao, isis итеш; puro (comic dra pher, fifth to fourth century). Republic 182f. 


iogenes (Sinope: tragedian, fourth century). Semele 6362. шо (Athens: ро historian, second century). Histories 626a, 634b. 


Douris (Samos: historian, third century). On Eurjnj | erc (Megalopo Veri | бус Re 
Agathocles 6186, On Tragedy 636 a ЛО "у Арапе: philosopher, historian, polymath, second century) Histories 


Ephippus (comic dramatist, fourth century). Goods for Sale 6 76b, 635* | t, Sl nf | шы | 
jum Coe i iac боса for 5а e 6 : ast P éb, 63 dian and lyric poet, sixth to fifth century). A hyporchema 617c, 
spt Sarg ар: comic poet, fifth century). Periallus a Nese Muses 184 
talanta d, ІРе Haley | bipwrecl ness } 
бс f 61 e Halcyon 619b, Odysseus Shipwrecked 619b, Philoctetes s 
Euphorion (Chalcis: epic poet and historian, librarian a i i i 
| . , iibrarian at Antioch, th А 
; ae ae Games 182e, 183f, 633f, 63 5a, 63 sf, On Son n INN 0% 
-upnranor (Pythagorean musicologist, probably four nt n Auloi 1255 
= e On Auletes 6344, Wider oe чш 
upolis (comic dramatist, fifth century). Dyers 1 83f, n.t. 623 
Euripides (Athens: tragedian, fifth century). Heracles 619c. = 
Hedylus (probably Samos: poet, third century). Epigrams 176c. 
Hellanicus ( Mytilene: historian, fifth century). Carneian Victors 635е. i 
Heraclides (Heraclea in Pontus: philosopher, fourth century). On Music 624c ff. A 
Hermippus [comic dramatist, fifth century). Lawgivers 619b, Gods 636d. 3 
Габона сазна historian, fifth centu ry). Histories 627d, (628c). m 
"eronymus (Khodes: philosopher and historian, third iry). On the Poets, 
_ Bk v= On Kitharodoi, 63 «f. Nd > es 
Pipponex (Ephesus: iambic poer, sixth century). N.t. 624b, lambics 62 $c. s 
on (Chios: tragedian and lyric poet, fifth century). Phoenix or Caeneus 18, | 
у Phrouroi 1852, Second Phoenix 185a, Omphale 634c, 634f. w 
gue (Nysa: historian, first century). Alexander's Divine Honours 6200. 
Juba (king of Mauretania, grammarian and historian: first century B.c. to first 
| у А.В.) History of the Theatre 175d, 175e, n.t. 177a, 182e, 183c. i 
Lasu 4 $ шры lyric poet, late sixth century). Hymn to Demeter of Hermione | 
i т t 4 
Lysanias (grammarian: fourth to third centur ic Poet 
amas {р пап: fourth to t ntury). lambic Poets 620с. 
Matron (Pitane: parodist, fourth to third century). N.t. 183a. 
Melani Melanippides (Melos: dithyrambist, fifth century). Marsyas 616е. | ЕО 
Menaechmus pes (historian, third century). On Experts in the Arts 635b. 635¢, n.t. 637b 
ЕРДЕ E netu, fourth to third century). Carian Women 1752- 
Histor, Ог Sepsis: grammarian and historian, second to first centur 


каш Phiius: trage 
pi bagh 0 hi 
Protagorides (Cyzicus: ! 
1831. 421 
ба.) vice unknown). On Auletes 6340. 
hon ким КТ E third centu OF the Red Sea 18 3f, 6344. 
ien ‘Lesbos: lyric poetess, sixth century). N.t. 1821, cf. 635b, 635€. 
cmon (Mitvlene: historian, date uncertain). On Inventions 630b, 637b. | 
стік (Delos: historian, third century). Delian History 618a, 637b, On Paeans 
618d, 622a. | E | 
cocrates (Athens: philosopher, fifth century). His poems 6281. — 
sparer (Paphos: comic dramatist, fourth to third century). The Gates 175c, 
Mystacus' Servant 175c, 183b, Bacchis 176a. | 
Sophocles (Athens: tragedian, fifth century). ТРатугаз 175f, 6378, Niobe 176f, 
Tympanistai 176f, Mysians 1836, 635c. 
Sosibius (historian, third century). Chronology 63 5f. 
stesichorus (Himera: lyric poet, seventh to sixth century). Ми. 619d. 
Teleclides (comic dramatist, fifth century). Amphictyons 619a. 
Telesilla (Argos: lyric poetess, sixth to fifth century). N.t. 6190. | 
Telestes (Selinus: dithyrambist and lyric poet, fifth to fourth century). Argo 616, 
Asclepius 617b, Hymenaeus 6374, n.t. 626a. , | | 
Theophilus (comic dramatist, fourth century). Kitharodos 623f, Neoptolemus 635a. 
Theophrastus (Eresus: philosopher and scholar, fourth to third century). On Inspir- 
, Hon 6243, 
“pompus (comic dramatist, fifth century). Penelope 183%. 
hee три (Chios: historian, third century). Histories 627¢. iiec NE 
Pieni (Colophon: epic poet, probably third century). Harmation 185a. 
genes us (probably fourth century). History of Cyprus 6382. ees 
ТУ ps he B.C. to first century A.D.). Terminology Е 
Ху ӘТӘС, 6340. | ЖАСАСА Pe 
Es ‘Athens: historian and essayist, fifth to fourth century). N.t. (ascription | 
oubrfu]) 1741. l 


storian, second century). On the Festivals at Daphne 176a, 
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: ography of works by modern authors 
ТШ 


a complete bibliography, It ventures hardly at all into 
ered in Vol. a. lt includes all the books and articles 
| a selection of others which [have found particu- 


p From beings 
al areas СОХ 


м 
ТТЫ сї 


m he notes, An 
ned in | LE ' * 1 k 1 i Е 1 1 i я 
ones [havê restricted the latter (о Wor s written in English, For fuller 
ee Ы 
ТІ) hi 1 


e three ol the works cited below: Anderson's Ethos and 
n's Musical 1 bought in Ancient Greece, and Winnington- 
reck Music 19 412-1957. The New Grove ed. Sadie, in 
vell-researched summaries of information, offers useful 


raphies wt 


ТШ үн 
ppm? 


amm, | | 


EU | 
ТЕ Ancient Є 


lng "mid 3m A | 
ло! hies under each of the relevant headings (see especially the heading 
1 ancient’). | have not duplicated here the titles mentioned in the list of 
ue and abbreviations given above. 
adam, J. ed. The Republic of Plato, 2 vols., Cambridge 1929. —— ы 
wderson, W. D. "The Importance of Damontian Theory in Plato's Thought’, Trans- 
-ations of the American Philological Association 86 (195 $), 88. 
Flas and Education in < "тесі: Music, Cambridge, Mass. 1 966. 
Apel, W. ‘The Early History of the Organ’, Speculum 23 (1948), 191. 
юу, Н. C. The Greek Tragic Theatre, London 1971. 
narclay, W. Educational Ideals in the Ancient World, London 1959- 
Barker, A. D. "Aristides Quintilianus and Constructions in Early Music Theory', 
Classical Quarterly 32 (1982), 184. 
The Innovations of Lysander the Kitharist’, Classical Quarterly 32 (1982), 266. 
barley, |. D. The Berlin Painter, Berlin 1930, revised ed. Mainz 1974. 
Beck, F. A. б. Greek Education 450-350 B.C., London 1964. 
Beseler, Н. and Schneider, M., eds. Musikgeschichte in. Bildern, Vol. 11.4, Grie- 
chenland ed, М, Wegner, Leipzig 1963. : 
Boardman, |. Athenian Black Figure Vases, London 1974. 
i Athenian Red Figure Vases, the Archaic Period, London 1975. | | 
owra, С. M. "Xenophanes on Songs at Feasts’, in Problems in Greek Poetry, Oxford 
1953. | 
erg dis American Journal of Philology 79 (1958), 376. 
‘Arion Н р from Aleman to Simonides, and ed., Oxford 1961. | | 
Duce in un : p y Museum Helveticum 20 (1963), 121. (This and “А Love 
Burn, A. R. The ve ed in his On Greek Margins, Oxford 1979.) 
Сии А -упс Age of Greece, London 1960. | 2 M 
D. A. “Flutes and Elegiac Couplets’, Journal of Hellenic Studies 84 (1964). 


бз, 


Ch | | | 
pres J., Martin, R. and Villard, F. Classical Greek Art 480-330 B.C., 
; 11972. 





bie 5, E. “Th ' аа D pert 
Қ ends Е и Interpretation of Greek Music’, Journal of Hellenic Studies 42 
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Dodds, ene. Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, Cambridge 1948. 
> Гре Greeks and the Irrational, Berkeley 1956. 
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Alexander the Great, 97, 171, 271 
Alexander Polvhistor (historian), 209 
Alexandria, 61, 2 $9, 264, 266, 268, 
270, 279, 278, 296 n. 18 
Alexandros of Alexandria (musician! 
170 ч 
Alexandros of Cythera (musaan), 290 
Alexas (writer of mime), 299 шісі 
Alexis (comic poet), 268 
тутак, akitharss (‘Ivre-less'), 68, тї, тэ 
24, ; b oS 
MER soc anasbolé 
Amenas (grammanan), 266 
Amoecbus (0 (bstharódos), 280 
Amoebus (ii) (bstharódos), 28o 
ке ұсы sis (in i Ww j "ibos номох). ir 42 
ya age Т 
Amphion (legendary musicia 
„190 чєкепаагу musician), 90, 207 
Amphion of Thespiae (scholar), 285 — 


Amphis (comic poet), 262 
е Cprelude’), 25 n. 19, 44 n. 20, 

56 П.7,93, Тоб n. 28, 107, 192 n. 16: 
0009 Proomion а 
Anacreon (poet): Aristophanes 3 

оп aulor, 268; and barbitos, ni x i 
264, 269; date of, 296; and yj od 
MITRON, 222 n. 119, 29s: оп 
magadis, 49, 293, 295; parodied, 

197; personal songs of, 47 
Anacus (aulete), 288 | 
analogy (in the octave), 1 92-4 
Ananius (poet), 283 | 
anapale, see dance, varieties of 
anaulos ("without anulos"), > e 74 
Anaxan | drides (comic poet), 265, 268, 


‚ 294 

ә уг las oe poet), 269, 280 
E mh 
Arise ot СОА (отрови), 226 















opty E 


Aphrodite, 24, 28, : РІ 
s | 15,24, 28 34,41, $8, 7576, 
apóidos, apaidein (of singing ошо — 


Apollc 

n.26 a 
Arabia, 265 n.23 
Araros (comic poet), 






















"рея soundin answer) a | 
Son. 186 COSME 

A 5 (composer), 16» " 
nuclides (scholar), arg 

Antigenidas (au 7 


ant l singi, 
4rn.8, P 
ist ‘answering’ la 


antipni*ónos “sounding in 
n. $8, 163 n. 111, 193 
195 n.174 sounding in answer’) 


Antisthenes (in Xenophon's - а 


Symposium), 118-1 
antipsalm Pe шл 9.121 1 
n8 a CPluckedin enim 





4OMlos, see minstrel (Homeric) — — 
қолаты without er che Fir = 
7n.169 | Майне. 




























77, 208 


tune), 83 n.138 


lo: and aulos, 61 n. 18, 219- аб. 


choral songs to, 19, 39—40, 48, so. 


n. 18, 78, 1 10, 147, 277, 286, 28 t 


n. 138; as chorus-leader, 24. 40-1. 
9172, 141, 149, 286; and c | yank 


9 n. 18; festivals of, 38, 39-42; and 
Pyorchoma 288 п, 138; and itor 
. phorminx, І?, 24, 2510.19, rr | 
42, 44-6, 48, 56, 86, 92,96,113, | 
133,173 0.7, 185 n.13, 219, 298; 
and Marsyas, 21 n.9, 133, 210 n.33; 
and paean, 19, 41, 48, 61, 78, 
247; as patron of music, 29, 36,84, 
96, 110, 141, 149,210.34, 292; — — 
and Polykephalos nomos, 212, 253: 
and Pythikos nomos, s1-2; statue о, — 
BÉ nei syrinx, gl 
207, 277 34 61 32, 77. ж »- 
dorus (grammarian), 298 
fus (poet, Home ism in, 27 
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4 5, = 
келім 
Ares: e 


coms 
gods, 4 і; 


leader of Wat dance, 
ә soothed by music, 
to, 28 m. 28; Ot 
Argos, 20, 99) 


111, 244 


t (o n. o 


| 1 ; "ll al і І 
T "5 "T: % J із тара we In 3 
1 T. Aa pP s 


+, = 


àj 
^ i Т Ago с ап 


vat irs TO. 14234 


i£, 100 (һуған 
J 1 i 
& ahh; lyra m. 53 


sor tar ttt апке at epe 


3214 chapsedis 
гз 38; rhythms of 


375: өгсәптсеті ot 
са п. at) 2345 victory 

di seen. 745 other 
111 
194 
philosopher), 


p76, 200 1h sÁ, 2061, $. 


composet) 11 
rary to тиме, 735 


«: dances with 

er of Harmonia, 41 0,9; 
73; натоз of, 
«7; war dance 
her references, 28, 60 
71, 71,91, 107, 214. 


tath 


Anadne, 23, 12273 

Anan mourners, 6% 

Anon (musician), 47, $9 n. 18, 61 n. 29 

Anstarchus (grammanan), 294 

Ansteas (grammarian 2), 280 

Anstides Quintilianus (musicologist), 2; 
on eklysis and ekbole, 235 n. 188; on 
harmoniai, 164-7; on musical ethics, 
101 n. 10, 169; on spondetasmos, 235 
ish, 255—6 


Anstocles 


ischolar), 260, 278, 279, 289 


Anstoclides (kitharados), 94 
Anstodemus (poet), $9 n. 17 
Anstogeiton, 104 n. 17 

Anstonicus (kitharist), 300 
Anstophanes of Athens (comic poet): 


quoted, 


100-16 


Қыс elsewhere: on aulos and 

Wa, 272; AS Critic, 2, 93, 95, 99; ОП 
dancing, 288; оп лерде $9 
19,94; оп Parmoniai, 131 n. 23; on 
omamentation, $ $ n, 22: on 
Percussion, 298; on Philoxenus, 237; 


on tragedia 
570; ОП winnowers' song, 276 


ns, 62—3: оп frigOHOs, 


Aristophanes of A 
yy) nes ot Byzantium (scholar), 


Arist le: T 
эе Quoted, 171-82, on character, 
1.,/4-5: 176-7, 178-81, diagóge, 


»dithyramb, 181, ecstasy, 175, 


Index prd 
(Жо, education, passim, enjoy ment, 
passim, harmonia, Ut, Nosh, 
umitation, 175, spiration, ie 
ecstasy, instrumental musi, 
instruments, 174, 17758, TET: 
katharsis, 177, 180, melody, 
classification of, 179-82, music As 
melody and thythm, 179, Olympus, 

19$, performance, cheers’ training 
in, 123, 1767, against Plato, 181, 
professional perlormers, 17%, 177 
(75-9, 180, rhythms, 176, 179, 
Spartan musical practices, 17 1, 1 78 
references elsewhere: on harmonia, 
ratios and means, 329-31; ОП kithara, 
ı14 n, 31; methods and objectives, 
170-1; on Phrygian harmonia, 168; 
other references, 94, 117,124, 18%, 
184 n. 8, 186, 190, 196 D. 44, 200 
n, 76, 105, 207 n. B, 276 | 
Aristoxenus (musicologist and scholar): 
on auletes, 271-2, 293; on auloi, 220, 
294, (classification of, 267 n. 30, 294; 
invention of, 181; syrinx of, $2: n. 17) 
on Calyce song, 277; compares wind 
instruments with stringed, 260 n. 6, 
261, 263 n, 14; оп consecutive 
ditones, 256 n, 26$; on continuity, 
199 n.64, 243; contrasted with 
Pythagoreans, 244 n. 239, n. 241; on 
Cretan dancers, 289; on decay of 
music, 291; on the diesis, 245 n. 242; 
on the disjunctive tone, 166, 216 
n. 85; on early harmonic theory, 133 
1.35, 165, 167, 183, 184 D. 3, n. 8, 
18$ 0.12, 227 n, 9, 242; on early scale 
systems, 213 n.62; on foreign 
instruments, 269; on genera, 183, 184 
1.8, 216 n.77, 2 peor 242, 244- 
5; on gymnopaidike, 291; on 
Harpalyce song, 277; ignorance of 
hydraulis, 260; on Lydian, 220; on 
magadis p ktis, 269 | X296; on 













Mixolydian, 221; оп musical — — 
distinctions, 28 1 : n. 114; € n 
educati 3 vand d i 79 | | | пи | еҷ tio | y 


si d x p QM „ж - ЕЕЕ 
(principles of harmonic anc 
ethical theory), 218—46: on mus: 
ч |! Г E k Ё ІШЕ) 
FC tee n id » ny y rus 
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Index 313 


312 Index 
108 n. 18, 264, 269, 296, cf. 211 


















































Aristoxenus (cort. | 
222-3; on the pyknon, 16 
НЕ. F un 4 d 3 n. t ec 
n a 7, оп pyrrbiché, 290, Aree | ЖТТ. ‚8, 120—2, 265, 49. 9 
до т irrational intervals 2% peli 7 n pe afc and general, 15,8%» n. 45: uses of, 14, 69, 75, 1 10, 1 "B, 
| Yms, 133 n. 3$; ОП s ЫБ, , sas 5 e 243 271-2, 273s 23 
d 16; on ‘shades’ ( broas ta 2 og, 177-9 gory bard (Homeric), see minstrel (Homeric) 
Seana, 225 n.132; On е performers 48,2 S ps (Aristoxenian Barker, А. D., 165, 300 n. 205 
с! ordal analysis, 166; с auletibs i | үапепе5» eee T armos, baromos, barymiton, see 
167, sian ; ‚ 166; on fonoi létike (art of аш, | edt ,67 n. 30. 294 ! і l t 
10$ iss spe 1%; other references, di n. 30, 212 n. 49; e Playing) зод | dass" : est 98,1 96.45» 259 | barbitos | 
arsis and du 0, 2310-165, 248 3» — auletris (aulos-girl), ү. also aulos D.28, | д п.10; bombyx, 187 1-4: Battalos song, 266 — — 
раја sis, 133 0.35, 134 n.36 зо, тата" зуп | п. 32610. 1411605), 266 268, 294; Besseler, H., and Schneider, M., 25 
шы нн 268. i Au is, 33 3n.r16 "793, 118, | child pipe Н О), 266, 268, 2945 n.19, 220 n. 106, 232 N. 173, 171 
Dineen eo баа, aulódia (solo song with ax | 0907 167,288 0.1383 emos 0 n. 52, 274 n. 66 
maiden din 60; hymns tO, 39—40; 50,94, 208 n. 1 9 З aulos). aidódo; A iat embatérios, 285 n.125; betarmon (‘dancer’), 27 n. 26, 28 
кли. жы TO, 22, 78, 86, 110, қ 1793 see also aulos zi D.38,n39 ^ — Е Jk: 16105; 69 п.44,159 0.97: Bion (poet), 264 n.20 
277 NCES; 34, 207, 270, | pos construction of on (aulodic) — Buscan, 187 1.4, 259 N. 15 EXTA- Bithynia, 65 п.15 e. 
Artemon (historian), 178 f 74 n. 79, 97-8 Ы 8 15, 58, 65 complete (byperteleios), 266—7, 294; Biton (writer on mechanics ?), 292 
Asiatic: hymns, 71; n ? n.26, 298, 299 1137, 256, 267 n.31 6-9, 196, эзе gingras, 262—3 Greek, 74 n. 79, 78 Boardman, ]., 232 n. 173, 264 n. 19 
110,211 1; Кага, 75 п.86, el *, 274, Syrinx of a 54% 268, 371 | п, 109; half-holed ihemiopos), 168; Boeotia, 33, 58 n. 13, 186, 207 
asigmatic son mitation of, 53,1 2% П.17, 226; “ory, 268; Ritharistertos, 267, 268, bombyx (of low pitch, and part of 
Asopod BS, 59 n. 20 300 n. 205: origins of 132, 150.2 e: Libyan, 67, 69, 78, 80, 824 224 aulos), 18 
Assvri orus (aulete), 291 nj ed a аа RUE 9r 194; Libyan, 97» ана IT 
issyrians, 265 n.23 — ES 71.34,92 1.197 4,46 | n.128, 275; lysiodic, 268; magadis, Bormus song, 277-8 
Athena: and aulos ch а ae 2 178—9, 210-11, 2 242 133 268, 293-5; maiden-pipe boukoliasmos (herdsmen's song), 276 
n. 32, 178—9 xis 779,934, 133 ; Performing technique 20,275, EI [parthentos], 166, 294; man-pipe boukolismos (piece for aulos), 275 | 
n. 194, dro 22 гі dà оа 6 5 1 5; $3.22, $7 n, ed ak 15, Е andreios), 266; Мапа ndynian, 65 Bromios (title of Dionysus), 68n 43,74 
==, -ch (nag, I7 с П, ШІ | р Бей рех Е - | pus P 
ШЫ ie ite ds Ба 25 242»178-9, 187-9, 226, ix Phrygian, 74 П-79у7 а 78 n.8o, 273, 278 п.86 
dirge for Gorgons, 56, $7—8; non forms for сү E552 291; scal Р п.109, 92, 267, 272, 273, 275 0-73) bull-roarer, see rhombos 
of, see nomos; and Polykephalos „огт for, $1,97-8, 216-17, 223 e —s 2920.32; Pythikos, 226 n. 137, 267 
(‘Many-heade а) no 2 yRephalos 5 б sound and character oris 29-4, E n. 30; sideways-bored ( paratretos), cadence, 53 
n.220, 264: aiio ДЫ 7-8, 240 40 п.6, 45, 48, $о—> cue $716," Lu 267 n. 32; staff-pipe (skytaleios), 267; Cadmus. 
| $3: other references 76,82. 9 255) 57-8, 72 y ,267; mus, 74 
34, 60, 71, erences, 2 5, 29, :92193—4, 132, T (NER - théreios, 268 n. 39; tragic, 268; two Calli: 5 : : 
Athenaeus (scholar . Mii n. 13, 201—2, 219 n, ma 252420) og holed, 267; under-bored (bypotrétos) Š кыша li of Hipponichus, 117-23, 
259—300; наа : quoted, pig: Fen teaching of, 288; Try phy 2 67: see also lotos, monaulos, Callas употай А 
order of прса 22% of his work, and ees i for, 275 ТЕЛЕ? за | plagiaulos, photinx, syrinx | p , of Lysimachus (comic poet), 
skolia, so; Rd: З FA collection of 48, . cin eee chorus, 22, 37. 9 | autokabdalos (‘improviser’), 279—80 Callim chus | | А 
other references. 3.4. 258—9, 301-3; 1 50-1, 55, $9 n. 18, 69, 81—2, 93, : | Axionicus (comic poet), 263 d (poet): on the Delian 
Athens: zuo. S Js 4 47: 48, $0, 9: 12, 178,194 0:34) 2 13 AXE E done: festival, 39 n. 2; on the pae: 
ens: alas at, 178, 2 45, 50, 93 272. 293 47.34, 213, 219-20, | ; on the paean, 41 
сорот аг see 5: 174» 273-4» 288, 297; accompanying | — Bbys(aulete), 281 n. 14; on the syrinx, 46 n. 28 
at, 51,235 n. Vidas dithy ramb n рар 50-1, 52—3, 60-1, 68 | L Bacchae, Bacchic women, 74, 75, 126 реч, 24 
mysteries. ; and Eleusinian 38, 121, 191, 201-2, 209-11, 213, | Bacchiadas (chorus train ene Caphisias (aulete), 288 
= 377 n. 98, Ііз- а d n 21%, 252; accom] ES Р. E 13, B : iner), 288 Caria. - e re: 
at Delos, 39 n. 2; recitation уа теті Бы speech, 62, iu rhythm, 122 Па, 115, 159, 262 
at, 1; skolia at Е tions of Homer Plato, t | епс, 232; banned by | Bacchius the Elder (m usicologist) Carneia, see festival 
laws at, 277; other refe 16; singing of чүнү dede cult of Dionysus, 17, 59 в hammoniai 165, 166 хе Carystius (historian), 278 
111, 117, 119, 156 crences, 84, cult PAARL 78, 122, 168, 273-4; in | acchus, see Dionysus Casander (devotee of Homer), 278 
athletics, music Bui бе 29 Ae Mother Goddess, 55, 74, 76, Bacchylides (poet): choral works Cassandra, 79 п.113 ЕА 
аш ёта (йе or 32 4 2753 in drama, 52, 62, 114, 178: hymns of, 39: byporche orks of, 48; ^ castanets, see krembala, krota 
aulete: accompanying. ) 11$ n.63 19.3 Mit 281; in military contexts, 1-71, 291; maiden сш of, 214 ostrakon la; krotala; 
xpi сены ЮП, 37,11 ), 232, 272, 284, 285; in mime, 266; victory odes of, san 1. тё: orem Castor, mel 
E aol өзде? татр ыы ү other instruments, 19, ue 5; reference рді 54 n.1, $6; other оваа of, 232, 272 n. 54, 285 
tree 0455, 70, 120, 2 36 | a ior Tria : phet- | 
| 205: a5 ixi жый, ыс solo 525 05 bagpipe, 187 n.4, 2 Cee ee 
гі 50-1, §7—-8, 60-1, 73, 92, 1 417$ _ anquet, see feast За rr б. 
n. IO, 209-10, йы A AAE cee barbitos b un music at celebration in song: of gods, 19 26, э 
222 n. 120, \ "ee En * Wet coge re 3 ar ton (instru =й 34-6 41 43 : ; 13 jot ЕК 28, 
отеу П.128,252-3,287 — "тов, baromos, Багу 210 160, 212, 2 + 74-55 77578, 110,158, - 
136, 291, 2925 in symposia, ete is 26g romesbarymiton,264 26,17, 14,35: 16, 1 39: Ses Ba 
ТЕТЕ 
invention of, 21 160-1, 246, 284 gh SER, s 
» 25 D. 19, Celts. 3 | P 1 
| tS, 272 п.54 zi = 
| "inti; 
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Cephisus (lake), 58, 186 


Cepion (musician), 25 n. 19, 7€ n. 86,211 


Chaeronea, battle of, 186 
chalaros (*slack', 'relaxed'), бо п. 26, 93 
П,2,1141,1066-7,176 П.14,222 
n, 114, 235 n 187, 236 n. 198, 282 
n. 104 
Chalcis, 14 
Chamaeleon (scholar), 271, 278, 281, 
288 
character (human, moral), 24, 28 n, 28, 
$5557, 95, IOI N. 10, 102 . 13, 110— 
11, 130-5, 136-9, 140, 143—4, 146- 
7. 150—1, 154-6, 157—8, 164, 168, 
169, 173, 174—6, 178-81, 183-5, 
193, 193-8, 203, 239 n. 21 1, 2140-2, 
244,247, 281—4, 285, 286—9; see also 
ethos, soul 
Charbonneaux, J., Martin, R., and 
Villard, F., 271 n.$2, 2730.57 
Charmides (in Xenophon's Symposium), 
119—206 
Charondas, laws of, 277 
Cheiron, 246, 247 | 
cheironomia, see dan ce, Varieties of 
Chios, 40 
choral song (Note: choral songs are 
usually also dances. For the principal 
references, see dance.): accom panying 
instruments for, see accompaniment; 
by individual composers, see 
composers" names; to individual gods, 
see gods’ names; supernatural — 
performers in, see Apollo, Ares, 
Artemis, Dionysus, Erinys, Graces, 
Muses, Nereus, Pan; see also 
antiphonal singing, chorégos, chorus- 
killer, chorus trainer, circular chorus, 
Delos, dithyramb, drama, hymn, 
тосып; АРЫ Linus, 
меп songs, magadizein, nomos 
(Polykephalos, Trimelës), OYE, 
n, Mato, tragedy, victory қ 
wedding ee i 
chorégos (chorus-leader ,68 n.44, 175 
195-6; see also penis Felt 
Ор c (choric art), 149 
2 оғеїоз (piece for aulos), 275 





Г, 






fecal ПАП (of interval, 
ў 3.184, 216, 225,226, 23 430.61, 
42, 300 n. 206; Aristo » 240, ; 


summarised, 216 n, уу, ic АЛА 
hemiolic variants E : den sof and 
uring of music pany. „ИК ee alto 
Chryse, 19. Оту 
Cilicia, 21 n5 І 
inesias (com | 
3,1367 NOB 94 Tog Tog 
circular chorus, 6o, | 
also dithyramb | 195, 108, 237, seg J 
Cissian mourning-woman, 6 


clappers, see kremba, B 
clarinet, 14, I 86 n, M Ене, 
Clearchus (philosopher), 277,278 
Cleinias the Р, thagorean 281 : 
Cleisthenes of: Sicyon, 287 Li 
Cleomenes (rbapsódos), 278 ч 
Ve фаршты politician); 102, 103-4. 
e cs (musicologist), on harmoniaj, | 
164, 165, 166 поо 4 
Clonas (composer), 50, 208, 210-11 
214, 234 n. 184, 252 à 


Cloudcuckoo Town, 105-8 Я 
Cnossos, 13 | 
"cold', as aesthetic insult, 106 n. 26,111 4 
п.$1 | A 
colouring of music, 95, 143, 154, 180 0 0: 
184 n.8, 193 n. 21, 225 1.132, 226 ^ 
0.137, 242 n. 228, 300 n. 206, cf. xy 
246; see also chróma "LM i 
comedy, §2, 99-116, 146, 179 Ht 


competition (musical), 11 n.9, 28 n.29, 
33-4, 38, 39 п.2,45 п.25,54,57-8, | 
70 П. 52, 110, 112, 113—16, 180, 192, 
207, 208,209,211,213,218п,9 | 0 
249, 254, 255,268,277, 285 1.123, | 
290; adjudication in (Plato), 145-7, 
156—7, 159, cf, 291; training for, 150, 
177, 179; see also festival А 

composition; as additional to structure, 
239-42; as an end, 243—4; see also 

concord, consonance: accompanying or 
singing in, $3, 163, 193—5, 224, 2575 
d NG IN, $3, 163, 193 method of 





etermining intervals by ‘met 
concords’,24§;lackofmoral | (| 
character in, 197; pleasantness of, 72 
п.64, 199-200; quality of notes їп, 
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jit " | 1 44% 
е | [ , р fe 
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[4 т i lal i 


apan 
une j 4 1. 111 n 
П. 


г98 n. 62. 
235, 


„яй | 
7” rac hords) 
177, 244 n. 


ifi 


por 


"nuo \ | 
г compe! | єсашепсе 199 


Qum ry (af musica 


141 
қ set Сері! 


“ТТ , 59 n. 1 ; 
47 П. 1 ét (Plata), 142 r1. 595 


ih. ғ a 
Conn 410 musi 


исап 
S ha 145: 151 
„responden 
LaF 
Corybantes, 74; 126 be 
adle-kithara finstrume t), 
ШІН” 

i jqulete), 212 zA | | 
eins Younger (comic poet), 267 


us the : * 

C Cretan: conservatism ol, 148; 
Corybantes, 745 dances, 23 n. 13,41, 
89; emphasis on stringed 8 
mnstruments, 21% n. 751 marta Sec 
+42, 284,285; Minoan period, 4; 
pacan singers, 41: 526 also Thaletas 

Crexus composer), $2 n. 20,21 8, 234 

criteria: of excellence in audos-playing, 
188, 291; of excellence іп dancing, 
137-9; of excellence in music, Plato's 
views, 14277, 151—7, 159760, 
Aristotle's views, 173, 176-7, 
Aristoxenus” views, 239-42, 243—4 
of musical judgement, Aristoxenus’ 
VIEWS, 239-46 

Critias, 271 

акын) 183, 184-5, 243—6 
roesus, 57 

Crónert, W., 183 

Cronos, 34, 16, 95, 249 

ERE inventor of bydraulis), 259- 


24, S50 
е antiphanos 


Curetes, 74 

ME is A т) 89, 168, 267 n. 31, 
*35; see aiso Der Ў тЫ ғ 
mother Godda D Metroa, 

cymbals (fy 
119, kymbala), 17, 76, 279,298 


Cyprus, 167 

аду; | 

Пад сіп, 210 
Ё [' 01 Өр , 
Dang ie Pythikos nomos), 52 


tot n, 12: уйш theorist), тоо, 
' 1345140, 162 n, 103, 168— 


dance: Athen 


Index 3^3 А 


P" | 2,23 n. 187, 287 
g, 183, ү lop of. 189 Р 
. classification of dramatic an 
ly ki omg criteria of ex cellence 
in, 287—9; natural basis of, A 145, 
149; relation to sculpture, 288 : 
situations of: in cults of Dionysu | 
and Mother Goddess, 15, dtu LEUR 
8,126, 181, 290-71; m dithyram s $9 
n. 18, бо n. 21, see also dithyramb; in 
Eleusinian mysteries, 77; АГ. 
Panathenaea, 77; at symposia, 11 8— 
20, 121-3; In tragedy, 62, 287 n.136, 
289 zE 
varieties of: anapale, 290; 
Arcadian, 285; cheironomta, 2915 
Cretan, 23 n. 13, 41, 289; emmeleia, 
187 n.136, 289; gymnopaidike, 289- 
90; hyporchematike, 289, see also 
byporchema; kordax, 289; maiden 
dances, 22, 38, 39—40, 46, 47, 74-80, 
82, 91, 110, 291, see also Graces, 
Muses; oschophorikot, 290; 
Phrygian, 110; processional, 35, 36— 
7, 41, 56, 66 N. 21, 80, 208, 222 1 
n. 118, see also prosodion; pyrrbiche, 
107, 289—91, see also war dance; 
round, 23-4, 41, 46, 47, 76, 80, 87 
n. 168; sailors’, 275 n. 74; satyric, 
sikinnis, 74, 75, 289; of victory, 51, 
80, 81; war dance, 28 n. 28, 73, 100 
n.8, 107, 272 n. 54, see also pyrrbiche 
other or unspecified types, and 
general comment, 17, 19, 24, 25, 26, 
27-8, 30, 34, 36, 39, 41, 44, 46, 48, 
56, 58,68—9, 70, 72, 73, 76 n. 89, 
78-9, 82, 88, 113, 118—20, 141—3, 
158, 161, 173, 273—4, 275, 287, 288- 
91; see also cross-references under 
choral song 
dance figure, 119, 120, 122—3, 280; 
Attic and Laconian, 287 n. 136; as 
imitation of character, 175 
dancing ош; dance-floor, 23, 28, 35, 
5 
dancing teacher, 119, 122, cf. 288 
Daniel, Book of, 293 n. 166. 
78, 219, 274 n.68 І 
Delphi, 40, 57, 207, 220, 247, 300, see 





pae наце (Pythian), Pytho А 
emeter, 276, 277, 282, see also Cybele, 
Metroa, Mother Goddess 779. 


Demetrius of Phalerum, 278 | 
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festival, 18, 33—4, 38, 38—40, 73, 74, 
77, 141,158, 163, 212, 214 T1. 192, 
249, 254,255; Anthesphoria, 232 
n. 172; Anthesteria, 112 n. $3; 
Apodeixeis, 214; Сагпеа, 83, 211, 
2140.65, 296; Delian, 38-40, see 
also Delos; Delphic, see Pythian; 
Endymatia, 214; Eorai, 276; of 
Greeks at Posidonia, 291; 

Gymnopaideia, 214; at Helicon, 288; 
Krona, 206 n. 2; of Mariandynians, 
277-8; Olympic, 81 n. 124, 278, 296: 
Oschophoria, 290 n. 156; 
Panathenaea, 18, 77 n. 101, 213, 274 
n. 66; Pythian, $0, $1—2, 209, 213, 
226, 300 n. 205; Saturnalia, 206; 
Stepterion, 220 n. 100; Stheniaia, 
232; Thargelia, 253; see also 
competition 

flute, r4, 16, 264 n. 20 

function, melodic, 192 n. 14, 194 n. 33, 
195 n.41, 201, 242 


genus of melody: Aristoxenus’ analysis 
summarised, 216 n. 77; earliest 
references to, 183; early analyses of, 
I33n.35, 242; ethos of, 184 n.8, 239 
n.211; modulation of, 95, 193 n. 22; 
order of discovery, 224; theoretical 
importance of, 239; see also 
chromatic, diatonic, enharmonic 

genus of rhythm, 218, 234 

Geryone, 203 

gesture: of auletes, 121, 271 n. $2; of 
dancers, see dance figure 

Getae, 285 

gingras (instrument), 262—3, (piece for 
aulos), 275 (title of Adonis), 262 

Glauce (popular singer), 266 

Glaucon (in Plato's Republic), 127-40 

Glaucus of Rhegium (historian), 205, 
207 n.9, 209, 212—13, 215, 250 

glossa, glotta (tongue, of mouthpiece 
of aulos), 92 n. 198; glossai plagiai, 
264 n. 26; see also aulos (construction 
of, and varieties, aglóttos), reed, 


Gorgons, $6, 57-8 
EONS, 50, 57—6, 253 
Graces, 35, 41, 55,61, 73 n.73, 76, 78, 
_ 79, 110, 122, 219 
Green, R. L., 42 n. 15 
rentell, B. P., 183 n.1 
ymnastics in education: Aristotle, 171— 









3; Plato, 122,136 5. 
athletics 7» 136—9, 162: sep also 
Commis se feniva 
; , >22 dance, Varieties of 
Hades, 71, 72,73, 85 
halcyon, 63 n. 9 
Halys, 297 
Hammond, N. С. L. 21m 
Harmodius Harmodiu 2 
ee 15 SONE, тод 
sailed as synonym for 1 
‘enharmonic’, 18 п.8; as 
melody, analysed (Aristotle) 096 of 
(Plato), 228-9, (Pythagoreans) 9-31, 
defined (Plato), 149: etymolc (3 
x nice жасат г ору of, 25 
n. 26, р 63-4; as hitting together’, 
163—4, 244 1.240, 249 n. 261; of 
heavenly spheres, 249 n.261; ar: 
melodic form, scale, system of tunin 
402155 60, 63, 94, 95, 97-8, 102 
ETT, 13, 126, 129, I30—5, 137, 
141, 143, 148, 154, 155, 159, 161, 
163—9, 171, 175—6, 179-82, тоз, 
197, 198 n.62, 199 n.68, 202-3, 213 
n.62, 225,224 N. 130, 228—32, 249, 
251, 269, 281—4, 291, 295 n. 179; 
modulation of, 49, 51, 94, 95, 97, 98, 
132.27, 193, 211, 227 n. 142, 235 
1.192, 237 n. 200, n. 203, 251, On the 
fripous, 299—300; іп nomos of 
Athena, 241; as synonym for ‘octave’, 
229 П.150, 231, 242, 244 1. 241, 249 
n. 261, cf. 228—530; in perception, and 
in the universe, 228—30, 231—2, 248- 
9, 292; a5 proper name, 41, 9o 
regional names: 48, 164, 233 
n. 177, 281—4; Aeolian, 48 n. 4, 49 
n. 10, 55 N. 3, 198 n.62, 213 n.62, 
223 n.121, 233 n. 177, 281—2; 
Dorian, 49 n. 10, 55 n. 3, 95, 102, 
131, 132 n. 26, 155, 164, 165—8, 176, 
181, 213 n.62, 217 n. 89, 221, 223, 
224.130, 244 n. 238, 281—2, 295, 
299; Dorodokisti, 102 n. 14; 
Hypermixolydian, 283; | 
Hyperphrygian, 283; Hypodorian, 
165, 166, 167, 202—3, 223 П.121, 
233 n. 177, 281—2, 284 n. 116; 
Hypolydian, 165, 166, 167, 222 
n.114, 235; Hypophrygian, 165, 
202-3, 223 n. 121, 283; lastan, _ 
lonian, 49 n. 10, 55 n. 3, 60, 65 cn 
131, 165, 166—7, 182 1.41, 213 P^ 


І 67. 


225, 281—3; Locrian, 49 n. 10, 55 n» 





«Lydian, $5 0° pai 
ТЕЛ T 182, 3171.89, б 
ao 166-77 او‎ (slack, relaxe - 


7 [—i, 


1% em i E ا‎ 
481; 294% 4 in і 11. [i= * slm 
мит | үйі rence syntonos Lydian, 
: B7 7 7 сє 166, 217 
150 * 4 i I " j 

435 P dian, 151, 165) 169 
бү, 130, 284 0.1119), 

a 124 П: 165. бб. 167, 175, 
224 n. 130, 233. 


qnt = Я р 3 n.7, 95s 
103 8 n.4, 63 - 5 
. Phrygian, 4 ы, | 
2443 P n a6 149 n. 68, 165, ae 
17 РЕ” š F. ; 

123 ^ 176, 179 1. 31, 181, 1 2 
167, 109: : "E. 217 n.89, 222 
n4] ° 130, 281, 284, 295s 299 
n.115s == 7 


eee d 


QU, == 
fi. [31 
rixoly dian zs 


; аз |т-шз 


¬ soul, tonos 
bs t harmonic theory, 2, 
153-5, 204 N. 100, 206, 
21123946, 248, 265 0.25 
i 111,178 п.26, 197 П.47, 
n.21, 269 П.43, 270 
n.45, 292 1:1 64, 293 Bi чл 
heptagonon, magadis, ДУ ds, реки», 
nealtérion, sambyke, trigonos 
Harpalyce, Harpalyce song, 277 
Havelock, E. A., 1 24.1 
healing through music, 35 n. 8, 41 П.14, 
9, 180, 281, see also magic 
Hecabe, 20 
Hector, 20, 24, 28 n. 28, 48 
hidykOmos (piece for aulos), 275 
Hedylus (poet), 266 
Hegesias (singer), 278 
Helen, 20, 64, 70 
Helicon, 34, 81, 213, 288 
Hellanicus (historian), 296 
Helos, 21 
Hephaestus, 22, 208 
heptachord, 197, 198 n.62 
heptagonon (instrument), 1 78 
Нега, 34, 71, 232 n. 172 
Heraclea in Pontus, 271 
Heracles, 59, 78, 81, 88, 220, 247 
Heraclides Ponticus (philosopher and 
ON: on early musicians, 2 07; оп 
armoniat, бо п. 2.6, 1 67, 182. n. 41, 
"а 0.62, 223 n. 121, 281—3; other 
Heraclides Of To tns ii 
Has 29 К arentum (engineer), 29 3 
etmippus (comit PIT 4 
crmogenes (іп ХЕ, 4 277,298 
Утрозішті, тэл pao s 
епос tere 
here hae (singer), 278 
» Pérmosmenos (verb cognate 


harmonic Sel 
PET 164-9; 
harp, 16, 50! 
164 0.19, 264 


Index 319 


with harmonia), 137 n.46 


Herodotus (historian): quoted, 287 


n. 136 | к 
references elsewhere: on Arion, 47. 

«9 n. 18,61 n. 29; ОП Linus song, 23 

n.12 178 n. 86; on Lydian 


n. 12, 64 n. 12, 2) Ü 3 
martial music, 285; on Marsyas an 


Apollo, 21 n.9; on phoenikion, 192 
її. 12. 
Hesiod: quoted, 33—7 
references elsewhere: on Linus 
musical activities of, 


song, 23 n. 12; | i 
emocritus o 


18, 33, 39; parodied by De 
Chios, $6 n.7; performed by 
rhapsodoi, 146, 278; works sung, 278 
Hibeh Musical Papyrus quoted, 184—5 
Hierakion melos, Hierax, 252 
Hieron of Syracuse, 56, 106 n. 25, n. 27, 
нушы (philosopher and 
historian), 296 
hilarodia, bilarddos (in popular 
entertainment), 279 
bimaios(millers' song), 277 — 
Hipparchus, Hippias, sons of Pisistratus, 
104 n.17 
Hippias of Elis (sophist), тоо n. 3 
Hippoclides, 287 
Hipponax (poet), 50, 211—12, 213, 281, 
283 
holmos (part of aulos), 15 
Homer: quoted, 19-32; life and work, 
18—19, 40 n. 5; names of instruments 
in, 25 n. 19; performance of, 18—19, 
38,125, 208, 211, 278, 300; role in 
Greek culture, 19, 254, 278; other 
references, 105, 125, 126, 128, 138, 
140, 146, 172, 206, 208 n. 15, 246-7, 
248, 281, 285—6 
Homeric Hymns: quoted, 39—46; 
character, performance, date, 38—9, 
211 n.44; names of instruments in, 2.5 
n.19, 45 
Homeristai, 278 
horn, 271; of aulos, see aulos, varieties 
(Phrygian), 
Hunt, А. $., 183 n. 1 
Hyagnis (legendary aulete), 210, 212, 
219,281 
hydraulis (instrument), 16, 259-61, 263 
Hymen, hymenaios, 22 n. 11, 61, 69, 79, 
277,see also wedding 
hymn, hymnos: by Bacchylides, 39; of 
execration, 72, 84; forms of 
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аы 74% га 
2 тез n. 106, 191 0-7 sin 
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E Repub accompaniment los), 275 
hymn (cont.) " the - | و‎ „пиле 545 ;citiryrom (piece Por йи кие: 
performance of, 38-9; by Hesiod, Me iia or Wool-workerg > „окоп dm ls r4, 3005 eene see cymbals 
33-4: Homeric, see Homeric Hymns; —— Iphitus (as founder of LAE 1557 ^. sound оз, к performance үт 
of lamentation, 61, 70, 71; magical, 196 “"Утіріс festival) TE al echniqee 97, 98, 114: Laertes, 31 | 
Еу; metaphorical, 141 n. 57; by Pindar, Isis, 145 ^ м вече" з 280. E I5, 20, 23 П: 12» 26, $6» 
39,55, 56, 58 п, 15: 0f prayer, 84,156; Istrus, 219 ЄТ, 2260-1377 „ег ot, prier 61, 62,63—71, 55, 11 5 п.63. й 
assongin general, 33 n. 1, 34,n. 2, $8 n. Italy, 147, 268 шылы 299, 3005 A le, ее 5 Biss 1<3, 159, 180 n. 35. 191, E: а 
15,77, 83, Hg, 96, 110,149, 252,294; Ithaca, 25 sii 9: 162—3 ; a £3.95» 9? Eod as. 352. 277 278 annphot ial, 
assongof praise, 33 п. 1,39-40,48.55, — ithypballos (of entertainer ioir p raning Oh 47° р оюл, an ees 6, 66—9, 72 N-66 | 
$8n.15,72,78,83,84, 105, 112,160, — Itys, 63 n.9, 70 Minus. Pur s an odes (composer, music theorist), 
206, 207, 219, 280, 282, 284, 286,297 М mE ee ing chorus, 41: Lampr 18 Hm. | 
bypate (note of scale), 191, 196, 200-1, Jason of Nysa (historian) 278 ers ob: accompa companying emm ic weer 238 
221, 228 n. 147, 229, 230—1 Juba, king of Mauretania (scholar) 3 Ж go, 114 P 18 47, 86, 9377: aue rg же + n. 164, 293 n. 166 
Hyperboreans, 220 267,270 YS OE colo sngt 19% 21, 35s 66, 280, Landels, J., 292 ® of Homer), 278 


E, 2, 226-75 = 
114,157: же 1150 kitbarodia, nomos 
1$1,309:^ ith other Instrument, 


abarodiC/s dos, varieties 0 
ae agrios); as solo instrument, 


Larensius (devotee 
Lasserre, F., 205, 22 
237 n.201, 249, 250, 254 
Lasus (composer, aulete, poet): € 
Aeolian music, 48 n.4, 282; his | 
$9 n. 20; and auletic 


РурРоітіон (part of aulos), 15 

byporchema (dance with song), 39, 40 
П.4, $6, 99, 106 n. 25, 126, 214—15, 
267 n. 30, 273—4, 288, 289, 291 


үз i n. I 8. 
kalamaules, kalamamwletes (player of КЕ Ф 
reed pipe), 259 n.3, 266 E 
kalamos (reed), 8o n. 118, 911.193,92. | 
n.198, 113 n. $5, 186 1.1,259n.5, а 


jon 


265 n.22, see also donax, reed "13.153, 12853 Е 4 asigmatic songs, 
ті іесе f | p-a абсапоп (kitharstic) |. | 2:1:C works 
lacchus song, 75 kallinikos ( piece for aulos), 275 ЕПС classificatio f kithara’), technique, 51. 6o n. 21; choral 


німпі instrument, ог “arto 


g 1.7, 45, 45. 48. $6 n. 5. of, 48; and dithyramb, 51, 59 n. 20, 


kallioulos (reapers’ or wool-workers' Ф 


ialemos (lament, cry), 61, 65, 68, 277 song), 276 


wash ura лр, A SPAA oath ag kampê (melodic twist), 94,97,98,102 аб Б ecu see chorégos, exarcbos 
300; ın music hall, 280; piece for Nn. 12, IO7, 109 1.37, 187 0.5, 2 M һап, seë kithara . T 6. 208 n. 18, 211 
kithara and aulos, 267 n. 30; in n.200, 238 n.205 - ae! ulia bitharados (solo song, singer, Lesbos, 9 ee h e 269, 2 

Pythikos nomos, 51-2 katabaukalési (lullaby), 276 | p kithara), 47:51:94 125. 146, Lesbothemis (scu € $8 E 23 207 
iambyke (instrument), 234 n. 185, 297 katachoreusis (in Pythikos nomos) SEM | 204,207 п. 14, 209, 215 П.75,223 Leto, 34,40, 41, 957» ait 2 
ырап, әле аата katakeleusmos (in Pythikos nomos), sv, | 121,225 1.132, 227 1.139. 248, Leucaspis (in Anacreon), 293,295 
Ibycus (poet), 47, 50, 111, 264 $2n.17 li 280, 300, see also kithara, nomos, libation song, see spondeion | 
[carı 09.23 kataspasma (in discussion of vibrating | [ generic classification (kirharodic) Libya, 67, 69, 78, 80, 82, 224 n. 1 28, 
ге (a Cry), 41, 61 n. 34, 106 n. 28 reed), 188 n.9 “А tlepsizmbos (instrument), 234 n. 185, 268,275,280 - 
Шад, see Homer kataulein (of magical aulos-playing), 88 | 269, 297, 298 lichanos (note of scale), 195, 216, 224, 


imitation, image, 40, $2, $7—8, 111, 
128—34, 135, 143, 151—4, 157, 162, 
169, 175, 192—3, 197—8, 199 n.68, 


246,255,257 
Linus, linddia, 23, 48 n. 3, 61, 64 n. 12, 
207, 276 n. 76, 277, 278 n. 86; choral 


1.173, 137 1.47, 281 n. 100 | 
kataidei (of magical singing), 89 n. 180, 
281 n. roo 1 


bxismos (piece for aulos), 275 
kochlos (shell horn), 87 n. 165 
kollops (part of stringed instrument), 4. 














203, 214 n.71, see also mimesis, katbaptos ('touched', 'plucked'), 260 14,30 | dance with Linus song, 23; see also 
a 3 k vies ae ification’) 8o Vus an tragedy), 65 n. 16 ailimos | 
ee Бад есерін atbarsis ('purification"), 177, 1 | amos (revel, festive song, crowd), 72 Lityerses (reapers' song), 276 
Ind, 29° | kattyma (‘patchwork piece’), 227 0.139. 1.65, 83 1.139; na meek piece de Locrian, x RR, д 
innovation, see novelty keklasmena melê (‘fragmented aulos, 275 lotos tine | 
inspiration, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 34, 36, melodies' 42 hordax, see Же otos (instrument), 67, 73, 75, 80, 82, 
' 34.3 melodies’), 227 n. 14: 'ordax, see dance. varieties of 368. эсе або ыы 
* ps I ite iS 7 6B, 179- key, see tonos Kotalos song, 266 love жык 8 2S 
T Р анг ЭО | keynote, 173 embala (percussion Instruments), 17 lulla БР SI 
vocation of gods in song, 29, 34—5, kinaidologos ('sodomy-talker'), 279 лова во зә са АО ОЕ by, see katabaukalesis 
36, 38, 48, 148 kindapsos, see skindapsos ч | мота, tee festival d Hs I6, 265 1.23 
| kithara: of Apollo, 17, 41, 83, 86,92, totala (percussion iner, Lyceum, 170, 171, 186, 190 
phesus (rhapsodos), 125-7 е, ae a S ook йла ° ° 978-193 Lydia, 49, 74, 97, 265 n.21, 0.23, 270; 
aer ды Rr алқалы сенді іш sminging 01, 4, 14, 49, 93s Ir? “METH k Hy арас 272, 284, 294-6, seealso —— 
ТЕК. ıinment) 208n-396,299; зоо; Ame 0625 E 115209 0.30, 224 m. EE DEN lyra: of Apollo, 44—6, 48, 79, 91 219, 
arentertainment), n.19, 41 D.7,45 1.27, 560-583. hypo tên 420224 п.127; krousis 298; approved by Plato, 132; 0” 
Mies c os n. 140, 118 n.6; origin of, 36.49.99: 235 n.186. pac LL 201 n.81, кулын: of, 4, сей E 
=. ма 1 Proschor, | n, < e a » 42-3, 69 n.47, % 
тошеп, 52, 78 n. 108, 83 n. 140, 113n.55,221- p 












322 | Index 
lyra (cont.) 
n. 109, 236, 269, 298; invention by 
Hermes, 42—6; of Muses, 112; name, 
151.19, 45 01.27, 49, $4, 560.5, 83 
n. 140; sound, 43—6, 201—2; 
techniques of playing, 4, 14, 43—6, 
162-3 | 
uses: accompanying chorus, 45, $5, 
78, 289 n, 146, 298; accompanying 
solo singer, 43-6, 103 n. 16, 115, 120, 
162—3, 191, 201—2; accompanying 
unspecified song, 84, 85; with anulos, 
120, 274; in education, 14, 102, 162- 
3, €f. 45, 272; in martial music, 232, 
285; as solo instrument, 118, 281; in 
symposia, $0 n. 13, 103 n. 16, 117— 
18, 120, 274; unspecified or other 
contexts, 90, 110, 265 
lyre-less, see alyros 
lyric, 47-50, 55, $9 n. 17; in tragedy, 62 
lyrion (instrument), 115 
lyrophoenix (instrument), 264, 270 
Lysander (kitharist), 225 n. 132, 300 
Lysanias (grammarian), 278 
Lysias (kitharddos, speaker in ps.- 
Plutarch), 206-19, 248  — 
lysiodia, lysiddos (in popular 
entertainment), 268 n. 36, 279 


Macedonia, 263 n. 16 

Macran, H., 246 n. 246 

madness, 70, 85, 87—8, 126 

magadis: as effect on kithara, 300; as 
species of aulos, 268, 193—4; as 
stringed instrument, I6, 49-50, 97, 
132.n.28, 192 n. 12, 194 n.35, 265 
n. 21, 268-9, 293-8 

magadizein, magadise (of singing in 

octaves), §ON.12, 194, 200, 201, 294 

Magdios Tut (as inventor of 

тарай), 291 

magic, 24, 31, 35 n.8, 77 n.96, n. 100, 





акуш. 114 

Tarcellus (at siege of Syraa 

Ma riandynian: auloi, 6 mid 
for Bormus, 277-8; Mourner, ge 

Marmor Paríium, 315 n.B- Om 

Marsyas (legendary aulete), 21 n. oa. 


n.197,93, 133. 515 . ^ 
27 99 9 мола qug ap 


Masses (name for Mars 
yas) 212 —— 
Masurius (speaker in Athe РА 
rset ENaC), 250, 
Matron pears 269 | 
mean, mathematical, 338... 
Medusa, 57 jdn 
Melanippides (composer), 44 n.20, et | | 
n 7% 397.19, 63, 93=4, 179m a 3 
D. 16, 193 n. 19, 220—1, 236,273 | | 
ыа of Colophon, 211 16 
Meletus (composer of drinki songs) 
melopoiia, melopoiios (melodic ——— 
composition, composer), 63 1774 
1.73, 115$ 1.68, 1261.5, 179,208 _ 
1. 17, 218, 239 n. 21$, 240, 2410,12 
Memory, 35,4478 ` 5 
Menaechmus (historian), 29 $, 296, 300. 
Menalcas (in song by Eriphanis), 173 


), 293 


Ё а 
ж. 


a 
«Ра 






Menander (comic poet), 262 * 
Mense мин), NEG 
Menelaus, 24 n. 16 * 
Meropes, 220 ғ 


mese (note of scale), 191, 195, 197, 199, 
216, 217,88, 221 n.113, 224,228 | 
N. 147) 229, 230-1, 255, 256,257 | 
Messenians, 290 — E 1 
metabole, see modulation A. 
Metellus (2) of Acragas (music theorist), | 
222 
metre, 47, 48, $0, 54,63,96, 100, 114, | 
115 n. 16, 208, see also rhythm | 
Metroa (music to the Mother Goddess], | 
124,235,253, 275, see also Cybele, | 
eter, Mother Goddess | 
Vietrodorus (scholar), 271 
Midas of Acragas (aulete), $7 
Miletus, Milesian, 96, 237, 282 
mime, 266, 278 n.go - 
| .4, $1, $2, 114, 128, 
185 n. 13, see also imitation, | 
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ac. 295 
69 1761 pn 8 
iy pups 94, 95 97,9 
is gon | ; TU ТРЕ 2 i 193. 2! fi 
Me tio" 4: be i 11 n. FACE ۴ ; 

rog i a ci ІС! 

и Фб ^^^ [so genus 
ЕР: е н gfe il = . 


FT 
s P 
г, 


в 


gh ТШ mu with 
an P7 fof singing 
мт едім! (о! 3 : n. 10, 24 
8, 1$ n. 1, 45 


: |. 15 ст, 5 
doanh" тв, 28 n. 16, 259, 26479 


T | 
19 -astrument)y 
т. i 


al р = 


264 n. 20, 265 


T ord ( srument), 
gano o andoura Ж 

ы net s riter), 29: 
fi, Lii nical гегу» 6, see also 


Sic hess T 60, 74 7 


„ини (ресе к d А 197; ol voce, 

morem i of melody, 
1 p.191 1: 7 

oil of strings ОГ notes, 56 

Masaeus, 174 y, asap ёт 

Mises: and ailos, 73, 823 Ol , 
117; children's chorus О ( а 1 
148; Dorian, 2733 for hire, 55; a 
invoked, 34,42, 105, 110; an р. J 
iii names of, 36; parentage OF, 35, 
шамріютіпх, $6, 58; and 
sambyké, 269, 295; as singers and 
dancers, 21, 24, 34, 3576, 41, 76, 80, 
141, 173 n.7, 286; sons of, 61 П.32; 
as source of gift of persuasion, 36; as 
source of musical inspiration, 27, 29, 
1416,41, 44, $5, 58, 60, 96, тоз, 
108, 112, 115, 12577, 141, 274; à5 
Tuonym lor music, 78, 87, 95, IO2, 
138, 141, 154; temple of, 288; and 
Thamynis, 21; other references, 81, 

‚ 5107, 266 

music hall’, 366 n 28 4. 

Ител aem io be 90 

-3 15125 0.19, B1 

Mila, 66, 92 n.197, I15n. 63, 213 


Үйін (instrumen), 


қы ЕТЕТІНІН 
Nunes (oria 


N istorian), 26 
Хас dat, 293 n. 166 
JT dis Мег» of, 77 8o 
ме, scal íoi А 
14,2 ae ' 196, 198, 
n. 147, 229, 230-1, 


263, 268 
o 


(instrument), 263 п.14 
| comic poct)» a7 d 
hus (mathematician 2 of 
gist); on classifica os дең : 
| (n, 20; on early 5e 

: erruments, 264 П: me бе 
aoe 198 n.62; ОП ранаонғы каны 
е опосһогд, 265 n.23; on er 


of ratios, 196 n. 44 
esi (scholar), 299 
Nicostratus (actor), rk 
nightingale, 63-4» 79» 197 
NOR i 

omadol, 275 | | 
Ms (name of song), ELE 68, 70, 86 
nomos, 35 n. 10, 38, 64 s Ж ba 798; 
n. 158, 90,97, ! bird رو‎ 1755 
111. 235, 249—5 э» “ес: 
à pedes classifications: а 5 s 
$7 n. 10, 58 n. 11, 158 50:93, aes ES 
122 N. 120, 235, 249, 252-3;а ыш 
158 n.93, 208-11, 213 n. 58, 215, 
249, 252, see also aulódia; | 
hitharistérios, 267 П. 30; kitharistic, 
$1—2, 249, 253; kitharodic, 19, 38, 
47, 63, 93, 94, 96, 114, 156, 158 
n.93, 208—12, 249-52, 269 n.44 
specific classifications: Aeolian, 
209, 251; of Apollo, 253; Apothetos, 
209, 111, 252; of Ares, 222 n. 120, 
235, 253; of Athena (auletic), 222. 
n. 120, 240-1, 249, 253, (kitharistic), 
253; Восопап, 209, 251; Elegoi, 209, 
252; Harmatios, 212-13, 253, 254; 
Kedeios (Cédeios), 209, 252; Képion 
(Cepion), 209, 251, 252, 254; 
Komarchios (Cómarchios), 209, 252; 
Kradias (Cradias), 213, 153, 254; 
Lydian, 273; Мапу дейды see 
Polykephalos; by Olympus, see 
Olympus; Orthios, 38, 66 n.28, 70 
N. 53, 215, 215, 249, 251, 252,253, 
255; ty also orthian; sd 09, . 
251; Phrygian, 284; Polykephalos 








2401-100, i. 106, 226 n. 137, 2 
бй 255,267 n.30, 3000.206; 
ніндегі 209,211,25% — 


ніл, 209, т; Tetraðidios, 


i à — 
[ч 


d), 51, 58,212,240 
D 220; 253, 255; Pythikos, 51-2, 57 ты 
п-10,1210, 19) 273 LG ЖӘПЕ СЕ 
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Pindar (comt.) 2 154 n, 81, 174 ™ 
and dance in, 39, 45, 4-6 6- = imitation, mimesis > «many nod P $7 n. 1 п. 204 | " 8 
contrasted with Philoxenus, os e 128-35, 143, 1 5 з presentati А nnt «dia мет : ша (‘influence on the soul’), 59 
as critic, 90: ; rel 5 239; Inspiration. - “4, лут por in pone” y;chages m ^ 
к тараты ж 39-60; BC aig. dA instru A 4 of s oH 7 р I е nd musicologist)» 
6; harmoniat in, $$, 284; inp із aulos, ral, tac neq en 128,73, — шет 23 6 Prolemy (astronomer 2^ | 
byporchémata and paeans of, 56, S 154» 157, 1581 ra, | m +9 jgsopher scholar), 265 206 5,2441: аб 
214-15, 221, 291; imitated in foi 162—3, many-stringed Ia, ТАЗ Prolemy Euergetes +” 27. 
OMS x 1 in fourth 132. зај: nged, 132. pelos om a | ‘Kakergetes j, 271 
d aas, 3 38; instruments in, 25 tris 35 қырда. ш, syrinx, aids tis, 6, 95 ul 121, 122 d zd > Prolemy re e compresso n"), as 
1-19, 40.6, 51, $2, $4, $5, 56 n. 5, 108, 132; laws to govern m, БЕКЕТТІ ATE nNOS, PYRNOTES А -. roxenus, 163 
ыз, паса олан of; 56, los Pues : natural basis of music Р powers of MU 76-7, 87-90 91-2, P? echnical term in Аг istoxenus, 163 
Seco er gta: i 145: pleasure, enjoyment, 143 ا‎ 
digg 1 "ыы pektis and barbitos, ES 73 M 149, 1512, 15 es d | 120,1 DE 184, 2037 dn | retus (writer of mime), 279 | 
sdt: th A AASE of, 39. 48, етед от a influence of m ‚ МАЙ 173 ; .81 855—9, SEE also | ealing, rrhander (musicologist); 293 | 
ъз. vthm Tii A | + Thy | làn 4,204 42-2 | > “гін | 
227 D. 140; stro геры ехну 1n, 54, 143,148 4 hy 129, 134-5, та af yrrhiche, see dance, varieties С”, 
1920.1 софе P K responson im, I61 3 soul m 154, 155, 157, ree А! DP м1), 91, 212, 214, 238, 247» Pyrrhichus (as inventor of pyrrbiche), 
245 350. r references, 211,213, variate ee acter, p абы. EB ме, aulos $2, 273745 on dance ІП ) pis 
pine-cone, see strobilos Women, 131 ee 136, 149, 156-7; dirhyramb, 5g n.18, 607." Ta Pythagoras (geographer), 271: 292 
tch: in асб | referencer aia 154,1623 | ^arian, lasnan, Aeolian, 274: | philosopher 
pi RM ssifhication of harmonia co erences elsewhere: Aneta on Donal, Pythagoras of Samos (P h ОЕ ) inf 
164-5, 166, 182 n.41, 220, 3 ы” ontrasts with, 1 sao с с T ine mathematician music theorist), 19 
dua P Ag; Санја ‚ 170—1, 181; on | :5 anabole, prooimion ematician, M 
ee re El HOMO, 251, 242; 18 aa 34, 107; and D noni Sg. Ж еді; маме” р п.62, 244. 248. 299 0 : 
Mim ik at n зарано Hain 003-6 ad СО 163-8 | oe sional, see dance, varieties of, Pythagoras of Zacynthus (inventore 
plagiarism, 95 E harmonic ien 227, 269; nd. Р овои tripous), 178 n. 26, 299—309 i 
ілге | t avis са 200 n. 76, Ad d 1 245 170, 196 n., 4. код ss (scholar): on hymnos, 39; ОП Pythagoreans: on auloi, 272; harmonic 
plasis, plasma (“moul diio" 3 imitation, mime rn on | нітбім, 47; ОП prosodia, 51 analysis of, 124, 133 0-35, 168, 169, | 
основ), 172.5 п.6&; оаза К A hoe, 631.9 170, 196 n. 44, 206 n. 5, 207 n.8, 228 | 
a (comic poet), 288 n. 10, 178 n. 26, 181; life, ds "d Prodicus (ри), IOI N. IO п.144, П.147, 251 n. 166, 244 1.239, 
‘ато (philos ): quoted, | nomos, 249, 254-5; and water-dod prokssional training, 173, 176—9, 238 n.241; mystical numerology of, 231 
on specific subj x ds 125—653 260; other references RE; мес. pina (preliminary playing of п.164 
accompaniment, 162—5; audi 20$, 223 n. 123, 238 n. 210, 248, 281 auos-reed), 187 n.6 Pythermus (composer), 2 
influence of, 147, : uen, n.98, 283 diese i pa EN Pronomus (aulete), 97, 271, 291 Pyth А Р ser), 239 | 
ave, ы 47, 15 Ta choruses: Platonists, : i $n.1z1 тото |: rel Жақ? POS 10, Pythian, 49. AI, 57,see also 
AC, 141-5, 148-51, 154-6, 162, plectrum, 206, 283 0.114, 287548 primis (ресімі, 38-9, 560:7 60 Саге festival, nomos 
OROPCOIIYC, 150, 159, corrupt plectrum, 4, 40, 45, 44. 45, $0, SILI, 123, Ê4 n.147, 208 n.19, 209 n.24, — Pythoclides (aulete), 22 
practices of, 139, gods as lead eT of 67 n. 31, 185 m.iz 209 П.30, 77 Н п. 44, see also anabole В Д1 
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уматное (‘tune to’), 120 n. 13, 138 
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Theodore Gaza (scholar), 203 n.95 

Theodorus (song-writer), 276 

Theognis (elegiac poet), şo 

Theognis (tragedian), 111 

Theon (aulete), 266 
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Theophrastus (philosopher and | 
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